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There are a range of institutions with responsibilities for facili- 
tating the transition from school-to-work. These include school based 
programs of vocational, career and cooperative education* CETA youth 
programs in-school and out, the Federal/State Employment Service and a 
range of community-based organizations,. In addition, business is organized 
in many areas under the National Alliance of Business, Chambers of Commece 
and under CETA Private .Industry Councils, ...Organized, labor ''is represented 
by the branches of *t)ie ArL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute as 
well as Local Building Trade Councils, Each of these institutions has 
collaborative responsibilities and mechanisms. Vocational , career and 
cooperative , education all have advisory councils. In CETA, there is the 
overall planning council as well as .youth planning councils* Private 
Industry Councils have a breadth of membership in order to serve as a .forum 
for collaboration* The Employment Service has its "own local private 
employer councils. The express purpose of "the business and labor groups is 
to intermediate with other institutions. In all cases, the aims of these 
councils, advisory bodies and intermediaries is to help achieve broad 
community input and awareness as well as to promote coordination and 
collaboration,. 

While there is extreme variability in tjfe effectiveness of these 
delivery institutions and their coordinative mechanisms, "balkanization" 
tends to be the rule rather than the exception, ffcst -advisory groups and 
planning councils have limited impacts even in their direct spheres of 
influence, much less in achieving linkages between isolated and sometimes 
competing spheres. There is a perpetual searctt, therefore, for new 
coordinative mechanisms as well as constant reconfiguration of existing 
bodies. ; 

f 1 

The Education and Work Council is one attempt to "build a better 
mousetrap." Work-education councils are addressed to the broad problems of 
transition between education and work, but their primary focus is the youtn 
transition. The basic aim of the councils is to achieve "collaboration" 
between institutions involved in the transition process locally. The means 
to this end is not Federal mandate and extensive Federal support, but 
rather local initiative with a decidedly nongovernmental* focus. The notion 
is that the work-education council will not be limited to specific areas of 
concern or to a bureaucratic delivery system, nor will it be involved In 
"turfsmanship." Rather, it will represent all elements in the community 
and will be able to build a locally based agenda for collaborating among 
existing local institutions. 

The notion of the work- education council was first exposited by former 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz in The Boundless Resource . A set of 
councils were established in 1976 witn seed money provided by the De- 
partment of Labor through three intermediary units in order to assure tbiir 
relative autonomy—the National Manpower Institute, the American Asso- 
ciation 'of Community and Junior Colleges and the National Alliance 
Business. Thirty-three councils were eventually -established after careful 
review of sites in order to determine the most fertile local conditions. 
Under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act, Federal support 



was continued on a gradually phased out basis for a second and third year 

of operation. A total of $5.4 million 1n federal funds was provided for 

direct and Indirect support of these councils, or an average of only S 

$165,000 per council. In other words, the Federal support does not provide 

for service delivery and a major activity agenda, but rather for linkage 

functions to promote Improved activities using already available local 

resources. 

The councils were continued under YEDPA 1n order to provide adequate 
time to find out. whether they worked. The Issue of their effectiveness was 
Of particular significance with the Initiation under YEDPA of local Youth 
Advisory Councils and of Private Industry councils under the .1$78 CETA 
Amendments. The youth councils represent a government mandated approach 
heavily dependent -on prime sponsor bureaucracies. The PICs are much more 
Independent but they also have significant delivery responsibilities under 
direct appropriations. Presumably, the Education and Work Councils are 
different than either and can fill a unique role, although the Imple- 
mentation experience should also provide lessons for PICs .and youth 
"councils. , 

-Assessment of the Impacts of councils on collaboration and transition 
problems 1s difficult. By design, the agenda of the councils varies from 
locality to locality. Collaboration 1s a vague concept and even more & 
difficult to measure 1n varying local contexts. It 1s always difficult to 
assess what* would have occurred 1n the absence of such Institutions. 
Finally, the competitive selection of sites left open the question whether 
the experience would be the same 1n other locations. 

With all this said, the need for better linkages 1s undebatable while 
the resources and attention devoted to linkages under various programs Is 
substantial. It 1s necessary to better understand the linkage process as 
well as all possible options. To this end, the Office of Youth Programs 
Initiated an early case study of the progress of Education and Work 
Councils. Under an Interagency agreement with the National Institute of % 
Education, OYP provld© continued funding while NIE sponsored a major 
evaluation of the councils and their effectiveness. 

This volume contains the first report of the NIE- funded assessment, 
the OYP funded case studies, as well as background papers commissioned by 
NIE which provide better understanding of education work councils and how 
they can be evaluated. A final report will be available from the NIE study 
1n fall of 1980. 

This volume 1s one of the products of the "knowledge development" 
effort Implemented under the mandate of the Youth Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act of 1977. The knowledge development effort consists 
of hundreds of separate research, evaluation and demonstration activities 
which wll 1 resul t 1n 11 teral ly thousands of wr1 tten products. The 
activities have been structured from the outset so that each 1s self- 
standing but also Interrelated wfth a host of other activities. The 
framework 1 s presented 1 n A Knowledge Development ?Wi for the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, A Knowledge Development 
Plan for the Youth Initiatives Fiscal 197 9 and Completing the Youth Agenda]" 
A Plan for Knowledge Development, DlssemTnat1on and Application for Fiscal" 
15501 




InfohMtlon Is available or will be coming available from these 
various knowledge development efforts to help resolve an almost limitless 
number of Issues. However, policy and practical applications will, usually 
require 'Integration and v synthesis from a wide array of products, which, 1n 
turn, depends on knowledge and availability of these products. A major 
shortcoming of past research, evaluation &.id demonstration activities has 
been the failure to organize and disseminate ^fche products adequately to 
assure the full exploitation of the findings, vhe magnitude and structure 
of the youth knowledge development effort pufsSU premium on structured 

analysis andw1de^dissem1riat1on. - ~ ^ 

* y ' * 

As part of Its knowledge development mandate, therefore, the Office of 
Youth Programs of the Department of Labor will organize.- publish and 
disseminate the written products of all major activities funded under YEDPA 
or mounted 1n conjunction with OYP knowledge development effots. Some of 
the same products may also be published and disseminated through other 
channels, but they w1 V be Included 1n the structured series of Youth 
Knowledge Devel opment Reports 1n order to facilitate access and inte- 
gration. ":" 

The Youth Knowledge Development Reports, of which this 1s one, are 
divided tnto twelve broad categories: 

1. Knowledge Development Framewor k: The products M$ this category 
are concerned with the structure of knowledge development activities, the 
assessment methodologies which are employed, the measurement Instruments 
and their validation, the translation of knowledge into policy, and £he 
strategy^fpr dissemination of findings, -—^ 

2. Research on Youth Employment and EmpljjfebiHty Development : The 
products 1n this category represent analyses /*fe"x1st1ng data, presentation 
of findings from new data sources, special Ifudles of dimensions of youth 
labor market problems, and policy Issue assessments. 

3. Program Evaluations ; The products . 1n this category Include 
Impact, process and benefit-cost evaluations of youth programs Including 

t$he Summer Youth Employment Program, Job Corps, the Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps, Youth Employment and Training Programs, Youth Community 
Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 

4. Service and Participant Mix : . The evaluations and demonstrations 
summarized In this category concent the matching of different types of 
youth with different service combinations. This Involves experiments with 
work vs. work plus remediation vs. straight remediation as treatment 
options. It atso Includes attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent 
participants, as well as youth with older workers. 

5. Education and Training Approaches t Th^products 1n this category 
present the findings of structured experiments to test the Impact and 
effectiveness of various education and vocational training approaches 
Including specific education methodologies for the disadvantaged, al- 
ternative, education approaches and advanced career training. 
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PffrtEtal ovment and^ Trans i tlon Services : 

prfsfcnj; the findings of structured experiments to test the Impact 



The 



products In this 
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category . 

and effectiveness of - school -to-wori transition activities, vocational 
exploration, job-search assistance and other effort to better prepare 
youth for labcir market success. 



7* Youth Work Experience : The products 1n this category address the 
organization of work activities, their output, productive roles for youth, 
and the Impacts of various employment approaches. . 
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This 



category Includes cross-cutting 
"how-to-do-1t." Issues such 
and programmatic "batting 



Implementation Issues : 

analyses of- the practical lessons concerning 
as ; learning curves, replication processes 

averages" will be addressed under this category, as well as the comparative 
advantages of alternative delivery agents. # 

9. Design and Organizational Alternatives : The products 1n this 
category represent assessments of demonstrations of alternative program and 
delivery arrangements such as consolidation, y$a&*round preparation for 
summer programs, the use of Incentives, '.antHTsultl-year tracking of 
Individuals. 

o - ■ 

10. Special Heeds Groups : The products 1n this category present 
findings on the special problems of and the programmatic adaptations needed^ 
for significant segments Including minorities, young mothers, troubled 
youth, Indochlnese refugees, and the handicapped. 

U. Innovative Approaches : The products 1n this category present the 
findings of those activities designed to explore new approaches. The 
subjects covered Include the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, 
private sector Initiatives, the national youth service experiment, and 
energy initiatives 1n weatheHzatlon, low-head hydroelectric dam resto- 
ration, wind power, and the Ijke. 
; > - 

12. Institutional Linkages : The products 1n this category Include 
studies of institutional arrangements and linkages as well as assessments 
of demonstration activities to encourage such linkages with education, 
volunteer groups, drug abuse, and other youth serving agencies. 

•In each of these knowledge development categories, there will be a 
range of discrete -demonstration, research and evaluation activities focused 
on different policy, program and analytical Issues. In turn, each discrete 
knowledge development project may have a series of written products 
addressed to different dimensions of the is#g. For Instance, all 
experimental demonstration projects have both process and 1mpac+ f eval- 
uations, frequently undertaken by different evaluation agents. Findings 
will be published as they become available so that there will usually be a 
series of reports as evidence accumulates. To organize these products, 
each publication Is plasslfled 1n one of the twelve broad knowledge 
development categories', described 1n terms of the more specific 1ssue^. 
activity or cluster of activities to which 1t 1s addressed, with an 
Identifier of the product and what 1t represents relative to other products 
1n the demonstrations. Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge 
development activity are closely Interrelated and the actlvltes 1n each 
broad cluster have significant interconnections. 
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This report presents the findings and conclusions from the first 
phase of a two-phase study of education and work councils* The study* begun 
in July 1978* i* intended *to examine the role and effectiveness of council 
activities that attest to iaprove the transition 6t youth frost school to 
work**' Under investigation are a group of education and work councils 
funded by the Department of Labor* s Office of Youth Programs in April* 1977* 

The objectives of this two-phase study are* 

e to present a clear picture of what councils are, 

how they function* and the key variables which 
. affect their growth and development; 

e to define the collaborative process that councils 
engage in, and explain hew collaboration relates 
to council operation*;, and 

4 e to describe how collaboration and council operations 
relate to 'institutional change* and how these three 
factors in turn improve youth transition* which is 
the long-term goal oC education and work councils* 

This Phase I report focuses on the first two of these objectives* %t » 
describes councils and the forces which affected them at a time when councils 
had been in existence for 18 months to two years* It explains what the 
councils accomplished and suggests some challenges facing them in their early 
stages of development. As such, this report is primarily intended for oouncil 
staff and members, as well as individuals in communities who are considering 
forming or joining an education end work council* 

1*1 The Education and Work Council Concept 

As outlined in The Boundless Resource * the book which first developed 
the concept, the education end work council was to be a "new institution that 
would take the transition from youth to adulthood* from education, to work, 

^Request^for-proposal NIE-R- 78-0007* p*l* 

2 T " - ■ 

A separate paper focuses on the policy issues involved in the federal fund* 
ing and support of education and work councils* 
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M Its particular responsibility.* 3 The council was to # ...(rely> 
essentially on local community initiatives* (and) facilitate the transi- 
tion of the younger members of the oomnunity between institutionalised 
education ana whatever is to follow it, although without commitment to the 
one-way order of experience this suggests** 4 Actually, the education and 
work council was not conceived exclusively to serve ycuth, although growing 

concern over youth unemployment caused federal official* to urge that the 

ft 

first demonstration of education and work councils focus on youth transi- 
tion problems* 

Council functions were to include •both the rendering of services 
directly to youth and the 'broker in?' of functions of established institu- 
t ions— particularly schools, employing enterprises* labor unions* employ- 
ment agencies, and families** 5 council representation was to include 
all these institutions and target $ roups, in an attempt to foeter 'collabo- 
rative processes* at the local level* the authors of the council concept 
were mindful of the divergent self "interests involved* particularly as 
represented by the business and education sectors, but they were also 
confident that collaboration and institutional change could occur* given 
time* They prescribed a five-year period in which to allow the concept to 
prove itself* 

1*2 The Mor ^Education Consortium Project 

M The councils that are discussed in this report are part of the Work- 
Education Consortium project* this project constats of 32 local educat/^n 
and work councils and three non-profit* private * intermediary* organisations, 
the National Manpower institute (NMX), the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) and the National Alliance of Business (NAB}* 



Willard Wirts and the National Manpower institute* The Boundless Resource? 
A Prospectus for an Education /Work Policy * Part U Youth* Chapter 4, "New 
Means" (Washington* D*C*r The New Republic Book Company* 1975)* p*66* 

4 Ibid* p*65* ~ ' ' ■ 

5 Ibid # P*65* 
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The history of, the Work-Education Consortium project dates back to 
President Gerald Ford's 1974 Ohio State University Commencement address on 
the subject of bridging the gap between the worlds of work and education* 
In his Mdressf President Ford called for, the establishment of a federal 
inter -agency f^asK force consisting of representatives of the Departments of 
Labor (DOL) , Commerce (DOC) ? and Health, Education, and Welfare (DREW) to 
develop new approaches that could be taken by the federal government towards 
bridging the gap between education and work* Members of the federal govern- 
ment were also influenced by the work of the National Manpower Institute, 
led by a former DOL- Secretary, Willard Wirtz* In August, 1975, Willard 
Wirti and the staff of the National Manpower Institute published The Bound- 
less Resour ce t the book which first developed the concept of a local commu- 
nity council to address Hchool to work transition issues* The inter -agency 
task force and KM I staff then designed the Work-Education Consortium project 
to demonstrate the concept of local location and work councils* 

As the developer of the education and wort council concept, NMI was 
the first organisation involved in the project* In March, 1976, DOL gave 
NMI a contract to: identify communities that demonstrated some degree of 
collaboration between the various sectors that are responsible for or have a 
stake in youth's' transition from school to work* NMI canvassed 300 communi- 
ties, visited 50* and in April, 1977, selected 21 for participation in the 
Consortium project and receipt ot*. $50/000 seed money funding* In most esses, 
this money went to a local nonprofit organization, a college, or a local 
government agency in" cooperation with one of the above, for the purpose of 
establish irw^fi^bducatic/rt and work council* If an education and work 
council was already established and incorporated in a community, the funding 
went directly to the\»uncil* 

AACJC entered intb^a contract with DOL in October, 1976* It began 
its selection process in December by announcing the availability of a Request 
for proposal (RFP) to establish an education and work council* Copies of the 
RPP were sent to over 300 interested community and junior colleges repre- 
sented by or affiliated with AACJC* the RFP described the education and work 
council concept according to the vision contained in The Boundless Resource* 
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Of 37 completed applications received^ s«7en colleges were selected to 
receive the seed wohey funding* The criteria for select ion included 
the lack of effective cooperative efforts underway to establish oosnunity 
education and work councils or similar mechanisms, strong commitment by 
the college to give leadership to developing such a council with broad 
community participation, ar*J other considerations such as geographical 
distribution/ type (jural, urban, eu bur ban, «tc*) and size of institution* 

The National Alliance of Business become involve*? at «bc,t the 
same timt as AACJC. DOL asked HAB to reallocate soma of its existing DOL 
fundl^to support the establishment of education arjd work councils in 
five cities served by NAB "matro" offices* Each of these five offices , 
received $25,000 to sponsor an education and work council* The money 
went to thqse NAB metro offices that were felt to have the greatest level 
of youtii transition activities already on-going* The funds were to cover 
the hiring of executive directors to work with misting or newly formed 
councils* _./■{' 

Thus, the Consortium project came to consist of 32 councils which 
were given seed money ranging from $25,000 to $50,008 per year to support 
^a small staff and organise a local constituency including representatives 
of local education institutions, businesses, government, labor, community 
organisations, and other groups* The Consortium project is continuing at 
this time With HMI as the sole intermediary* Eighteen councils received 
$20, 000-$ 27/500 -each for a third year of operations through March, 1980* 
Nine additional councils received $2,000 each for continued •"networking" * 
Of the five' remaining councils, some ceased to exist and some continue to 
operate without any Consortium funds* J^any of tiie councils funded by the 
Work-Education Consortium project recently agreed to incorporate as a 
group, "calling themselves the National Work-Education Consortium* 

The project design had two notable features— local determination 
and local independence of any one institution* There was no federal 
design, for councils* Their agendas were to be locally determined by 



One of these seven subsequently dropped out of the project* 
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their s mssbers* This feature derived from previous experience with feder* 
ally designed programs, and reflected the shift, in the eatfly 70s, to 
revenue sharing and local decision-making in a number of spheres of federal 
activity, including education and employment programming. A second feature 
councils was their status as independent decision-making bodied* Unlike 
other local councils such as CETA, planning councile or advisoiy councils on 
vocational education which advise particular institution* or programs* edu- 
cation and work councils were designed to operate as independent oouminity 
organisations which could influence not one but many public and private 
Institutions to improve local transition services. Education and work 
councils were to conduct their own activities with their own staff, and 
ultimately, their own financial resources* 

1.3 The Abt Associate Study 

%n July, 197$, the National Institute of Education (HIE) of the 
Department of Health Education and Welfare, commissioned Abt Associate* , inc. 
to study the councils in the Work-Education Consortium project* The first 
step in Phase I was to assemble an advisory panel; and conduct a series of 
interviews with key officials involved in the project, including representa- 
tives' of the three intermediary organizations and of the federal inter* 
agency task force* Abt staff then selected sites for in-depth study* An 
interest in variety across the following four criteria guided the phase I 
site selection process t service area (rural, small city* large city, other),; 
existence of other youth transition programs in the area; history of council 
in the community; and federal intermediary sponsor of council (National Han- 
power .institute, American Association of Community and Junior Colleges or 
National Alliance of Business)* A fifth criterion, the type of council 
approach , was also considered, such that some of the selected councils 
sought collaboration primarily through the sponsorship of -activities and 
others sought collaboration primarily by acting an facilitators. After 
review of written reports- and consultation with council and intermediary 
representatives , 12 sites were chosen for study* 
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Tbe Phase X field investigation began in December* 1976* but most 

of the councils were visited in March and April, 1979* An average of 20 

interviews were conducted with council staff and a majority of council 

members, both' active and less active* at each site* Council meetings were 

also observed during these visits* Figure 1*1 lists the 12 councils which 
c 7 
were selected and jives a capsule description of each* 

174 - K Guid e to this Report 

^ , . ^ . 

The succeeding chapters of this report describe the early develop- 
ment of education and work councils and the factors that have affected 

council development* Chapter 2 analyzes the process of council formation* 

0 

including the planning of goals and activities^ Chapter 3 investigates 
the council operations or activities that have flowed from the process of 
council formation, and in some cases* been part of it* Chapter 4 describes 
some of the external forces that have affected council development so far* 
and which are likely to have greater effect as councils become accepted 
community institutions* Chapter 5 analyzes the progress of the collabo- 
rative process and begins to identify different dimensions along which to 
measure success in achieving community collaboration* Recommendations are 
noted where applicable although the itajor themes and recommendations are 
summarized in rlapter 6*0* 

0 It should be emphasized that the information collected on councils 
artd discussed in this report represents a "snapshot* of a constantly evolv* 
ing~set of phenomena* taken ait a time when councils had been operating for 
between 16 months and two years* Future reports tfill document the case 
histories of four education and work councils* and investigate the* tole 
of local councils (not limited to local education and work councils) in 
the provision of local youth transition services* 



Lengthier descriptions of these oourcils are not provided here* because 
it is assumed that the reader is familiar with the concept and operations 
of education and work councils* Readers desiring more information about 
the activities of these councils should contact the National Manpower 
Institute* 
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<atfSPEE DESCRIPTIONS OP THE TWELVE COUNCILS TN TAB ABT ASSOCIATES STODY 



Worcester, Itess** Organised'by busineee and education leaders in 1974, 
the Worcester Career Education Consortium received NMI funding in addi- 
tion t tp local, state and federal grants* its m^oi: activity has been 
the operation of a clearinghouse of field experience opportunities for 
high school students* 

Jamestown, NOT*? Existing since 1972, the Jamestown Area Labor Manage- 
ment Co*mltV*e was funded by NMI in an attempt to learn whether an 
existing council, with goals to train and, educate adult workers, could 
also be an education and work council «n^ J include youth transition from 

school to work as a goal* 

* - ■ . " 

Philadelphia/ * £a* t Since its separation frost the Advisory Council on 
Career Education of which it was originally a eub-comtittee, the 
Education to dork. Council of Philadelphia has focused on working with 
program operators and agency adminietrators rather than youth then- 
strives* The council has facilitated the acquisition of program grants 
by a number of j community agencies* 

Livonia, Mich.; The local public schools end chamber of Commerce formed 
the Work /Education Council of Southeastern Michigan, Inc. in 1974* It 
has adopted a brokering w>de of operation, and recently expanded its 
service area f row Livonia to all of Wayne County in an attempt to become 
eligible for CETA funds* o 

Lexington, Ky*: Ttie Lexington Education Work Counci^was formed under 
the impetus of the work-Education Consortium* Formerly under the 
chairmanship of the Mayor of Lexington, the council has operated a job 
referral center fow youth* The council has sought public awareneriro^ 
youth transition issues by sending out a regular newsletter to a large 
local mailing list* 

Paget Sound , wash* : An advisory group 'to Private Sector Initiatives, 
lnc*# a non-profit business-based organization concerned with adult r 
unemployment, the ?uget Sound Work Education Council has served as a 
brokering agent for youth transition programs* It helped initiate a 
replication of a successful youth employment center and it cosponsored 
workshops for guidance counselors under two different programs* 

Mesa , Ariz* j The Mesa work-Education Committee, also known as Project 
Transition, is part of the Mesa Community Council, a non-profit agency 
which oversees and evaluates community programs* The committee has 
tried to buHd upon other efforts of this affluent, civic-minded com- 
munity, such as the school system's comprehensive career education 
program, by improving comrotinity .awareness of youth transition problems* 
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\ FIGUSB 1-1 (Continued) 

CAgSOLB DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TWELVE COPHCILS IN THE ABT ASSOCIATES STUVY 

IP 

8* Sioux galls, S+D .i CEEJOQAD, Inc., e college-affiliated community 
development agency, is the fiscal agent for the Sioux Falls Area 
Community Education-Work council* The council has been concerned 
chiefly with title lack of transition activities and opportunities 
for part-time work in the small faring communities outside the city* 

9* Bayamon, Puerto Rico* Operating in a political environment that is 
constantly changing r*d highly centralised, and in a cultural environ- 
ment thet favors higher education for all Puerto Rican youngsters, 
the consejo de Sducacion y Trabajo de le comttnidad has attempted to 
gain broad comwnity participation in addressing problem related to 
the availability of , career information and the rele7an€fe of post* 
secondary edtfcatiorj^to puertp ftioo's future job needs* 

10* St* Albans, vt*: Established under the auspices of the Community 
College of Venactnt, the Community Education-Work Council^of North- 
western Vermont has become an independent organisation. In a rural, 
economically depressed M£*# the council has focused its concerns on 
local economic develcpfcetft* 

11. Santa Barbara, Calif. * The Santa Barbara Community Career Development 
Council is a smell group 'of chief executive officers of business and 
education which has adopted a number of successful strategies for 
improving career education in schools. The council helped the county 
schools obtain a $260,000 grant from Youthwork/*Inc* 'to give higl) school 
students career counseling and on-the-job training iri local industry* 

12. Bridgeport ,* Conn. * Originally funded under the Business Education 
Uetson (BEL) program "of NAB, the Bridgeport work Council has received 
CBTA support «o continue sponsoring seven programs, each of which was 
developed by either NAB or the Bridgeport chamber of Commerce* The 
programs are ai&ed at educators and inner-city disadvantaged youth* 
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: 2.0 - OOUMGIL F0HMAT1ON -■ 

U\e purpose of this chapter is to explain how education and work 
councils ate formed and to describe the challenges that face councils in 
thie first stage of development , This chapter describes four key elements 
of the formative process: the development of goals sad objectives; |^he 
davelopmont of council structure (the stsff* the members, the leadership, 
* the procedures for meeting and making decisions, ana the relationship with 
the parent organisation) ; the development of organizational relationships; 
and the generation of alternative funding sources . 

2,1 An Overview cf the Befttolta of Council jjrmatlon 

Die reaulta of council formation vary across councils. Goal state- 
ments most consistently focus on youth. Local aducstion and work councils 
eaplOfr£ne to three etaff persons, although councils sponsored by local 
pat eng^rgani sat ions and councils that existed prior to the* Consortium 
project may have larger staffs. The executive director is the key staff ' 
person, and he or she usually has background in the educational sector. 
Council membership includes representation from education* busine&s* labor 
and government, Education and business ambers are most active, although 
labor and community organisations are active on a few councils which repre- 
sent these sectors in grester numbers. The chairperson typically comes 
< frprn business Occasionally, he or she is a prominent public official, 
Ksmbers meat st least quarterly and usually monthly, and most councils have 
executive committees and tas>> groups that meet more frequently than the whole 
council, Dacis ion-making include both centralised end decentralised 

models, although the conditions contributing to eacf&vary from council to 
council, Voting is usually conducted openly and informally, by consensus, 

The challenges of council formation also vary across ca ,iiil£, but 
sc^ patterns sre noticeable, Establishing goals and objectives is difficult 
and time-consuming and sometimes frustrates the business representatives of 
councils who are eager to get on with specific activities. Councils have '9 
difficulty maintaining the representation of youth, and parents and repre- 
sentatives of labor are infrequently active in%£ither the formation or 
operations of education and work councils, moreover, most councils have 
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faced some opposition from existing comstinity programs and institutions* 
although councils' &ucc£?V in generating additional funding has helped 
to give thenrmSre time to establish themselves as community institutioncu 

- * The major processes and structural features of council formation 
$ - -" '- - - ~ , ■ j 

are discussed* in this chapter* To illustrate our findings and ou|£dis~ 

cussion of the challenges facing councils in this stage of development, 

exwplfes are taken frop the experiences of the 1 2 councils visited as part 

ef t£e f^rst phase of *fchis> study* ^ 

^£ ^2*2 Council Goals anfl/Objeotiygs ^ 

with the exception ef the Jamestown Council which serves working 

adults, the consortium councils 1 goals reflect the premise ^hat thsy exist 

to ijprcVe yputh transition??' the target; geographical areas are specified 

^ - L - ; h ■ ° " ' , 

in terms of natural boundaries--* city* a group of counties or a astro* 

- ■ "* , v ■ ■ -V ' - 

politan area. - Councils have rot developed measurable objectives* rather, 

their goal statements tficpuss process and ar£*s of activity* A nummary of 

the goals and population target grottpa listed in council goal statements 1 

'is .presented Mri Figure 2-1* 

2*2*^ / Council Target Groups 

Target groups fall into four categories* yoqth, adults, youth 
and adults, or youth service agencies. Councils that specify youth as a 
primary tMSB^ often do not clearly identify their target beyond that, 
although^^^ apparent from speaking to council staff and members that 
their main concern is with high Qhool youth* implicit in most councilor 
focus on youth is tho provision of service to those who work with youth/ 
primarily teachers and guidance counsellors and some youth serosa agencies. 
Business is generally not accorded the same status ^ a "youth-serving" 
group* ^ ■ 

Only one site specified inner-city disadvantaged youth as a tar- 
get group* Bridgeport's high school population is 60% minority? thus 



Where explicit, updated goal statements were not available, we derived this 
information from discussion* with staff and membership* 
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ditadyant&ged youth are a particularly, appropriate choice of target group for 
th^^CHinoil. ^toreover, specification of service to a disadvantaged sub- 
group of youth, caused dissension in socie councils. For example, some busi- 
ness representatives of the Mesa council sought to have it focus on finding 
jobs for drop-outs from Mesa's high schools and college drop-cuts who re- 
turned to Mesa lcoking for work, tfie council's educators did not see this 
job-finding role as appropriate to the "process 11 orientation advocated by 
Writ or, to their professional concerns for all youth. As a result, the 
council never clearly identified drop-outs as a target group, 

- One council includes both youth and adults as its target groups, 
Livonia has coordinated community career education resources for both these 
group*, The Puget Sound council is beginning to wove in this direction. 
The Philadelphia council serves primarily the community organisations and 
government agencies that serve youth, » focus which seems appropriate in 
view of this large city's cosplex delivery system. J«-*stown is the only 
council that focuses specifically on adults. The Jamestown council pre- 
datfS the Work-£du<pation Consortium project, and it slnply continued with 
its previous j goals *of adult training, adding only the^Jevelopment of in* 
plant train^g programs to its agenda* 

2,2,2 Types of Goals 

. The goals of the Couortium councils can be summarised according 
to the types of issues mentioned in their goal statements. Figure 2*2 
summarises these issues* Excluded from this suHwtry are goals that wets 
mentioned only once, such as Livonia's objective to evaluate vocational 
and career education programs and St. Albans* concern with establishing 
-linkages with economic development organizations. 

Six councils, five og which ate HiiX -sponsored, lift collaboration 
as one of their goals. Eight councils list facilitation among tlrcir goals, 
perhaps, a reflection of a broadly-shared understanding of their role as 
catalytic agents. Frequently included in goal statements is a reference 
to improving career education by exposing students and counselors to ttte 
world of work. This type of reference appears among the goals of seven 
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ocmnciU. Cowwaity a**rtne«e, ntadt identification «nd information 
clearinghouse an the next most frequently cited goals or activity areas* 
Only two councils mention a policy role* Institutional change is not an 
explicit goal of council*, although it is implicit in the activities of 
one or two councils* 

founcile 1 choice of goals reflects the influence of their inter* 
pedlaries, particularly for UHI and NAB-sponsored councils* The 
Boundless Resource end mi staff focused on a "process" orientation—* 
"collaboration"— and suggested that councils conduct activities like 
needs identification, information exchange and community awareness, all 
of which are mentioned Most frequently by Mil-sponsored councils* On 
the%ther hand, a "project" orientation is adopted by NAB* sponsored 
councils* The provision of jobs or work experience is an explicit goal 
of the councils sponsored by NAB, an organization which has as its main 
activity job placement in the private sector* 

2.2*3 Goal Conflict 

The lack of^goal specificity, the focus of attention on relatively 
non-con t roversial goals such as the provision of youth and youth-server 
exposure to the world of work, and the lack of any explicit reference to 
the goal of institutional change may suggest that goal development was not 
easy for nost councils* 

Virtually all of the councils experienced some degree of goal con- 
flict as part of the goal evolution -process* in some councils, goal con* 
flict did hot surface overtly* In the others, goal conflict did surface 
and was either successfully or unsuccessfully handled* The principal indi< 
cator of unresolved conflict was turnover among previously active council 
members and sometimes among staff* Where conflict was unsuccessfully 
handled, the principal short-term outcome was to delay the council's natu- 
ral evolutionary process* Successful goal conflict resolution seamed to 
require leadership capable of this difficult task* 
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Goal conflict occurred for a variety of reasons, but most critical 
ware the legitimate differences in perception of community needs and the 
lack of equal involvement on the part of all council umbers in the process 
of goal determination* The 90a 1 conflict that occurred. on the Philadelphia 
Work Education council reflects the fact that each member perceives commu- 
nity needs from a different vantage point* As a representative of an 
organisation, each of these individuals wist advocate and rally support for 
his or her organisation and its approach to the youth transition problem* 
The positive aspect of iJ*e conflict here is that it is out in the open and 
all members are aware of it* 

Lack of equal member involvement in goal determination may also lead 

- . * j 

to goal conflict* The lack of uniform involvement of council members may 
reflect staff dominance in the goal-setting process, the dominance of one 
particular sector, or the dominance of the council* a parent body or histori- 
cal affiliate* As in the case of the Lexington council, goal conflict may 
also reflect the natural growth of council membership* When new members 
are admitted to the council, a certain degree of goal conflict and re- 
definition of goals may be necessary* 

2*2*4 The Process o f Goal Development 

The councils can be characterised by three modes of gc*l development: 

e Adaptation or use of goals inherited from a parent 
body* 

• Goals developed early, independent of a parent body 
and remaining relatively unchanged! and 

e Goals still being developed* 

Host councils that existed before the Work-Education Consortium or 
broke off from a larger parent body inherited their goals from these earlier 
organizations. The Puget Sound council is an advisory arm of Private Sector 
Initiatives, Xnc* (FSX)* The council accepted PSI goals, including its 
deciaion to broaden the service area of the council from Seattle to the Puget 
Sound region* Likewise, the goals that Bridgeport inherited from the Bridge- 
port NAB metro office and the Chanber of Commerce Education Subcommittee went 
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unchanged* Livonia *nd Philadelphia inherited goals from their predecessor 
affiliates, the Uvonia Public Schools and Chamber of coasecoe and the 
Philadelphia Public Schools Advisory Council on Carter Education, but in 
both cases fornc goals were adapted to meat kv perceived needs* The 
policy oriented goals of tht Sioux Palls council wars developed in response 
tc the neede asseesment activity of its parent organisation* Finally. 
Jamestown continued ths focus of the labor-managaaent council As prsviously 
forned. broadening it to include skills training to receive HK funding* 

G o als developed without parent organisation input 

At least three councils had no starting point for goal development 
sent took longer than the above-mentioned councils in developing goals* 
The Mesa Work Education Committee agreed on e tentative set of goals at its 
third Meting) but only six members eoaprised the Comittee at that time* 
Two ms tings later the Comittee expanded to ten aethers* A new goals 
statment «• called for but one was neve? produced, and the Comittee staff 
basically operated frost the earlier goals statsMnt* Hie Bayamon oouncil 
spent its initial seven months conducting a needs assessment which resulted 
-in a set of objectives and activity that have not changed since* The 
Santa .Barbara council also developed its goals relatively independently of 
its P»rent organisation- HAB* Ths process took six months and the ambers 
remain satisfied with their efforts* ^ 

* Goals still developing 

The Lexington council set prioritise for areas of concern during 
their firet six months and later identified projects to address these areas 
of concern* However- they have since eterted new needs identification 
processes and have a "Cosed t tee on Hew Directions" reidentifying goals* 
The St* Albans council had not coalesced ae a group at the tim of our site 
visit* so its coals ware also still developing* 

The process by which goals and goal conflict have evolved in the 
Work-Education Consortium project contributes substejtielly to the councils 1 
early devslopmnt and future influence in the oomunity* The length of time 
taken in the process per se seems to be less Important than the uniform 
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involvement of the membership and the constructive guidance of council 
leadership* The parent organization or historical affiliate can provide a 
useful starting point for the development of goals, but strict allegiance 
to these goals can also impede prospects for changing the status quo* As 
a corollary, councils *hidi start with a set of agreed upon goals and 
therefore avoid conflict miss the opportunity to surface issues which nay 
require & oommunity-wide confrontation* 

. * j 
2*3 Council structure 

In the previous discusston of goal evolution, it became clear that 
the goals that emerged represented only an outer shell in which was cloaked 
other circumstances, events and personalities* We noted, for example, that 
some councils were influenced in their selection of goals by a parent organi- 
sation* We noted that members representing different interests had legiti- 
mate sources of goal conflict* W* also alluded to, but did not detail, the 
role of goal conflict in producing turnover* For exasple, we did not elabo- 
rate on *wbo* quits or "who* th *y are replaced with* Patterns were found in 
both these areas* We also mentioned the critical role that council leader- 
ship plays in the resolution of goal conflict* A second key element of the 
formative process for most education and work councils is, therefore, the 
development of council structure* In this section we describe the critical 
aspects of council structure, including relationship to local intermediary, 
membership, staff, and leadership and decisions-making* 

2*3*1 Aha Local Intermediary 

While councils received limited assistance in the development of 
goals and activities, they received considerable guidance concerning the 
structural aspects of council development* mi staff, for example, placed 
particular emphasis on the importance of local education and work councils 
becoming incorporated and thus independent of their parent organizations* 

All 12 education and work councils were or are linked to local inter- 
mediaries* Iforee councils developed these affiliations prior to their entry 
into the Work*Education Consortium project* The Jamestown council, estate 
lished in 1972, was fbnmefi by labor, management and municipal government 
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constituencies for the purpose of Corning labor management councils in 
local industries. The Livonia council, established in 1$74 and incorpor- 
ated in 1977, was formed by representatives from the Livonia Public Schools 
and Chamber of commerce* The Worcester council was. founded by the Worcester 

*■ 7' 

Chamber of Commerce and became incorporated in 1974* The Worcester and 
Livonia councils operate independently and are incorporated. 

Six of the education and work councils funded -initially by the Con* 
sortium are dependent on a local organisation in some respect. The organi- 
sations playing this local intermediary role include the NAB metro in Santa 
Barbara, the Chamber of Commerce in Bridgeport, Private Sector Initiatives, 
Inc. (PSI) in Puget Sound, the Center for Community Organisation and Area 
Development, Inc* (CSHOOAD) in cioux Falls, the Mesa Community Council (HOC) 
in Mesa, and the Interamerican tfr^versity in Bayao^f^ %fct a minimum, these 
organisations are %ie fiscal agents for the councils* in 1977, when the 
councils were first .funded, two more had local auspices) The Philadelphia 
council was a subcommittee of that city*s advisory council on career 



cation, and the St, Albans council was sponsored by the domnunity College 
of Vermont. The Philadelphia council became independent Wl978 to achieve 
neutrality among local youth service providers, and the St* Albans council 
became independent, also in ^78, to pursue its own goals of Improved ycath 
transition independent of the community college* Only two of the education 
and work council* are structural oubunits of a larger group* The Puget 
Sound council is an advisory arm of Private Sector Initiatives, Inc* and 
the Mesa council is one of about 20 committees that make up the Mesa Comma* 
nity Council* Figure 2*3 summarises council relationships to their 
local intermediaries* 

Even though not all the education and work councils we visited oper- 
ated under local sponsors, all had local organisational homes that affected 
them to different degrees, tor some, like the Lexington oouncil, the home 
in the administration building of the Lexingtorr Public Schools is simply an 
address* For. others like Santa Barbara and Mesa, the home is more than an 
address* Seme influence Is felt from the parent organisation, although 
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FIGURE 2*3 



COUNCIL RELATIONSHIPS TO LOCAL AUSPICES 



COtWCIL 



LOCAL 
IHTBrnBDlkkcRS 



KATOBE OF RELATIONSHIP 



HAB 

Santa Barbara 
Bridgeport 



AACJC 
Bayamon 

St* Albans 
HMI 

Livonia 
Philadelphia 
*i*gst Sound 



Worcester 
Sioux Falls 
Lexington 

km* 



NAB Metro 

Bridgeport Charter 
of Commerce 



Interamerican 
University 

None 

None 
None 

Private Sector 
Initiatives, mc* 

& 

none 

CEHCOAD, inc* 
Hone 



Meea Community 
Council 



Fiscal agent; overlapping boards* 

Fiscal agent l overlapping boards with Chamber and NAB Metro; 
NAB was previous fiscal agent but auspices changed to enable 
receipt of CEIA funds ? no staff sharing} share location* 

Fiscal agent; share space* 



Originally sponsored by the Community college of Vermont; CCV 
was fiscal agent} shared staff* Still share office spac*? 

Established in 1974 in its present font* ■ ' — 

Originated as part of the Advisory Council on Career Education* 

Share staff and location; council is an advisory arm of psi and 
all council activities are subject to PSI approval; no fiscal 
relationship* 

Established by the Worcester Chamber of Commerce* 

Fiscal agent} share staff; share location* 

initiated through personal relationship between University 
professor and NMI senior staff* 

Fiscal agent* technical assistance and direction provided by MCC 
Executive Director* Council represents the "youth transition 11 
oomittee of the MCC; ehare secretarial staff; one administrative 
etaff is on loan from MCC; share location* 



James torn 



None 



Established in 19721 broadened focus to accommodate consortium funds* 
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- th&e councils art fr«* to evolye as they see fit, For other councils like * 
Paget Sound, Sioux Falls or Bridgeport, their hone is a c*r,t.ral influence 
in their existence. The Bridgeport council basically supports the on-going 
activities of the National Alliance of Business metro off ioe, except that 
the addition of one staff member has allowed the expansion of these activi- 
ties. In Puget Sound and Sioux Palls, the council executive directors have 
cone from the staff or board of directors of their parent organizations, and 
have brought with them that organization's philosophy or concepts of what 
needs to be done in the area of youth transition. The remaining councils 
relate to their organizational homes in unique ways, Philadelphia is Inde- 
pendents Rohm and H&as (a multimillion dollar chemical company), but its 
location at the Rohm stfd Haas executive offices lends the council consider- 
able credibility in the^wmunity. The Bayaoon council enjoys similar 
legitimacy from its affiliation with the Interamerican University, 

NMX encouraged its councils to become independent of their parent 
bodies and to incorporate, but the evidence suggests that parent bodies are 
not necessarily a negative influence and that incorporation does not guaran- 
tee success. Four councils — Worcester, Livonia, Philadelphia and St, Albans— 
became incorporated. This tactic proved appropriate for councils like St, 
Albans, whose formation was thwarted by its local intermediary. Incorporation 
may have helped the other education and work councils that decided upon it as 
well, although here the effect is confounded with that of the receipt of Con-* 
sortium funding* 'Aetfe funds allowed the Livonia ^^Philadelphia councils 
to hire full-time executive directors, a factor which may have been more ^ 
important to the early growth of these councils than incorporation. For other 
councils, like Bayamon* the suggestion tc incorporate might have been premature 
Bayamon council members and staff believed that the council's link to the inter 
americen University legitimised it in the eyes of the community. Incorporation 
they believed, might be mors suitable at a lster date when the council had 
achieved legitimacy on its own. 
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, In rxmclusiorw local intermediaries can play a variety of roles 
with respect to local councils. Separation fro* a local intermediary by 
incorporation can play an important symbolic role in tlje early development 
of an education and work council* but other factors such as th^t develop- 
ment of independent leadership from membership and staff, may play an even 
more crucial role, 

; 2,3,2 Council Membership ^ T ~ 

Much of the literature surrounding education and work councils, 
end much of the informal guidance provided by the All and AACJC intermedi- 
aries* stressed the value of broad, active council membership, in analyz- 
ing councils' achievement of this, several factors w^re found to be 
important, including the process of membership designation and members' 
motivations for joining the council. As a council begins to grow, other 
factors affect^rhe broad, active involvement of membership/ such ss the 
relet ionshiWbetween the membership and staff. Bach of these factors is 
discussed On Sections 2,3,3 and 2,3,4. while this Section discusses the 
features of education and work council membership noted above* 

Designation 

Council origins, and in turn the selection of membership, vary 
across intermediary auspices, AACJC colleges were asked to submit pro* 
posals. The ^ccegafei colleges in turn, hired council executive diuctors, 
who invited mSmbers to join, NAB did not engage in a proposal process. 
The national organization selected five metro offices to receive approxi- 
mately $25,000 each to hire council execut^j^ directors, or Business -Edu- 
cation Idason (BEL) Directors, as they we£e called. Each of these metro 
offices then organised a council, the members of which were usually indi- 
viduals who had been involved with nab programs previously. As in the case 
of AACJC. council formation and selection of the executive director were 
independent of each other, 

The NMI co&cils exhibited sore variety in their development. In 
some cases the executive director initiated the idea for the council and 
chose the membership. In other cases, a small group of community leaders 
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provided the initiative, and involved other community leaders and organiza- 
tions in the education and work council concept prior to hiring an execu- 
tive director* Sometimes the executive director and an executive committee 
constituted the initiators of the concept, and they jointly selected the 
larger membership* The Sioux Palls council is unique in that its executive 
director asked community leaders to* nominate members* 

^^Council executive directors and initial mJ&ers did not have a 
>yWiEegy for attracting membership, although some guidance from the interme- 
jfjr diaries was given* Thefr approach was info^tl* They cont acted people they 
knew who were in the appropriate sectors or who were active *tn issues like 
youth transition* Failing that, they relied on individuals in the appropri- 
ate sectors who were hard workers or known volunteers* Council initiators 
tried to attract high-level representatives, and their success was related 
to their own status* If their status was not perceived as sufficient to 
induce the participation of a high-lev** official, responsibility for council 
ffetendanoe was delegated to a subordinate* An<^ite technique was for council 
initiators to invite others in their own Wctor to jofn them as members* 

Sise 



- Because of the different approaches to council formation and member- 
ship selection, and the different orientations of the 'selectors** no two 
councils are identical in their aise, sectoral representation * or a&ructure* 
Official council roster <P list ttm 11 tjj>41 members* The NAB~spon*Ied 
councils are the smallest, with 11 and 12 members each* The JACtfC~jMknsored 
councils are thfc largest, averaging 37 members each* Consistent with the 
efficient, small:* group style reflected in councils selected by NAB ia one 
exceptionally small NMI -sponsored council* The Labor-Management Committee 
in Jamestown, with an aJLl labor arid business memberships has only 13 
members* 
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Except for the Jamestown Labor-Management Committee which did not 
altsr its bi~sectoral structure upon receipt of DOL funding, and the Bridge- 
port Work Council, all education and work councils attempted to gain brou^ 
sectoral representation*, figure 2*4 identifies sectoJtgl involvement on the 
councils* 

In general, councils include representation from at least four 
sectors; education, business, government and labor* Among these, the edu- 
cation sector is the most active in terms of attendance at meetings and 
participation in activities* The business M^ctor is active in its accept- 
anceof leadership roles* Hie r^tesfptajfejSkfa of labor is often e formality; 
while nine councils have a labor representative f only three achieve active 
labor participation* Youth and the pybUc-at-lacge are represented on a 
few councils, >ut are not actively involved* Council leadership is gener- 
ally sympathetic to youth involvement but unsure of hair to sustain it* One 
or two councils also sought and aciJSfeved media involvement in their activi- 
ties, but media people are not generally council members*- Most ootjgcils 
include a representative of the local C^J^gency, frit this individual is 
actively involved in^uncil activities in only a few cases* 

Findings on sectoral representation and active involvement on edu- 
^cation and work councils support some hypotheses and not ethers* For 
example, we expected to filed educators constituting a larger percentage 'cf 
council members on AftCJC councils than on j^tncils* Amoe^^hc councils 
we visited, this expectation was not borne out* On the other hand, business 
ibership as a proportion of total memberf^fip Is highest on the Jamestown 



and NAB councils, as was expected,. We also found that in councils where 
business is very active and assumes leadership coles, private souses of 
support for council activities are more frequently and more successfully 

sought* Jamestown, Bridgeport and Paget Sound all councils with a private 

*■ * . 

sector image, are three of the four fluch ^urwtls that have received funds 



frost industry exclusive of iii%ittf ^contributions* (See Section Jt»£ for a 
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further discussion o$ council funding sources J Two factors appear fa^con- 
tribute tp labor's passive rolet first, fen council executive directors or 
initiators com frost the labor movement* second, and perhaps related most 
councils tawe only ons oar two labor representatives f compared to quite a^ 
f ew mote representatives of both education and business* Hot surprisingly, 
the councils that enjoy active labor participation (Livonia, Puget Sound and 
aaatfettfm) are also those that arc? concerned with adult transition issues* 

Although we ^id not quantify sectoral representation into sub-sectors 
thece are some generalixet Ions thet can be ventured about the representation 
and active involvement of certain sub-sectors* Among educatorsV^representa- 
tives of the public high schools dominate and the^uncil iaeua^^ includes a 
representative sir the schools* vocational education program, junior high 
and elementary *3hool personnel not represented on m$st of the education 
and wocfe ccuhcils* Communis ; college administrators are sometimes repr^ 
sentedi but they ^participate far less actively than their public high 
school counterparts* Four-year college or university ^officials are only 
occasionally council participants* ■ 

The business -sector is most often represented by individuals from 
large companies, usually industry* Some councils obtained the participation 
of local bankers, a good source of community contacts and poasible funding^ 
sources* but otherwise commercial and othef small business representatives^ 
ate relatively absent from education and work councils* indeed, councils 
need to consid*r^fhat they hn^j a* much to offe to local small businesses 
as .they ,have to large companies* Large companies often ^already participate 
in cooperative education and other exchange programs with the schools* They 
participate ip CETA j ograrw for training and job placement, often with 
their own facilities ^d trtivervisory resources* Small busineeses who <3o not 
possess program' know*.edg$ or their own training facilities can gain access 
to these resources through tiie education and work councils 

ft* 




M otivatibnsjfo r Membership 

To describe council members by their sectoral or sub-sectoral 
affiliation is convenient for analysis purposes but somewhat misleading. 
ObvjUh£sly, council members cannot represent "sectors*" A business leader 
from company *X* may represent company "X", but not the entire business 
community, Xt is perhaps mor£ relevant to describe council members 

ascending to the reasons? they give for joining education and work councils* 

j- j* 

There are at least three identifiable motivations for joining 
councils* One is participative—the individual and his or her organi- 
ration feel they can benefit the council and be assisted by the council, 
ftt. example of this is the womatn who joins the council because she has just 
accepted. a job as a youth counselor for a local service agency* She - 

s believes that her job performance will benefit from her participation and ' 
that the council will benefit from her knowledge of youthV* A second 
motivation is selJ-interest, u at the individual primarily seeks the 
benefit that affiliation with the council can provide* Sot example* the 
head of the bank's community relations department joins because his* 
affiliation with the council will be good for the bank's public image and 
attract more bank business* A third reason why people join councils is to 
serve at "the boss* representative *" A company president does not have 
the timf^and asks the training manager to attend instead* The training 
manager joins because he or she has been told to represent the company* 
People who join as "the boss' representative" generally have the, moat 

'limited perspective of how they curs assist the council or how the council 
can assist them. 

We also asked council members directly why they joined* Whatever 
their actual motivations* most. council members said that they joined *to 
help youth make e better transition*^ Their responses resembled those one 
would expect of community volunteers? ©any responses did not reflect job 
need* or self-interests* foe members of the Philadelphia council provide 
an example of a .council * each of whose members does have & vested interest 
in active council participation* They see their- participation as directly 
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r^ltted to thtii cwn professional and/or self-interests, since fcheir 
collaboration helps determine whether and how they will receive assistance 
in seeking funding for their agencies' youth programs* in many councils, 
however, Members either do not have strong participative or self-interests, 
or do not openly express these interests* Council leaders may need to take 
greater responsibility for making members aware of these interests, or, if 
that is not possible, for rebuilding or augmenting the council with members 
who do ^cognise these motivations* >, 

Turnover among membership 

Many council leaders equate broad, active council^ membership with a 
lack of turnover* They point to the continuous participation of their mem* 
bership with pride* Likewise, other councils associate turnover with 
failure to achieve active, broad participation* In this section, we dis- 
cuss turnover among council membership in an attempt to put the issue in 
perspective for education and work councils* 

Given the voluntary nature of councils, we were surprised that turn- 
over was no greater than it was* About half the councils experienced turn- 
over equivalent to that which a spall business would witness in a given 
year— 20%* The councils which experienced the. least turnover appeared to -be 
the smaller or more narrowly constituted councils, including the Jamestown 
and NAB councils*. Councils whose. core membership existed prior to the Con- 
sortium project, such as Livonia and Philadelphia, also experienced rela- 
tivelylow turnover* High-level business representatives are the most 
likely to quit* Conflict over the project vs* process orientation of 
councils is a major source of turnover among these representatives, as is 1 
ttie failure of council leadership to -resolve the conflict in a decisive 
way. - • ~ 9 

The lack of turnover can indeed be a positive indicator of eas?ly 
council development* One example of, a large council that holds together 
Kail is fiayamon* Through the perseverance of the executive director and 
president in maintaining reghlar personal contact with council members, and 
with the help of special incentives (meetings are held in a reserved room 
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of a favorite* restaurant, following dinner) the council has achieved active 
participation* An average of 25 to 30 of Its 41 members attend each bi- 
weekly meeting** Strong democratic leadership, particularly when dls* 
agreements arise, helps to keep the group together** While the Bayamon 
council may undergo changes and turnover as It seeks to challenge existing 
Institutions more In the future, a strong, cohesive base from which to 
launch these change initiatives Is being built* Moreover, this conefrive- 
ness Is developing! despite the lack of a tradition of voluntarism, extreme 
dissatisfaction with the education system, which was recently criticized In 
a report by the National Education Association, and overt political factional 
Ism which characterise the Bayamon environment* 

On the^ other hand, turnover need not be a negative experience* A 
few of the councils we visited, clearly got off to. a poor start, usuallyy 
because of an inappropriate choice of /executive director* in such cases, 
early turnover among membership (or staff) gives the council a chance to 
begin anew before too much damage has been done* *~ 

Of some concern is the concentration of turnover among high-level 
business representatives who are then replaced with mid-level officials* 
These changes may allow a council tp continue its normal activities, but may 
inhibit the oounoil from undertaking serious efforts at creating change in 
community institutions later on* The power of high-lever off icials, and the 
hands-on implementation ability of mid-level officials, may both be needed 
to carry out change* ' * 

2*3*3 Council Staff 

As previously discussed, the staff of several HMX»sponsored education 
and work councils were effectively in place prior to the establishment of the 
full council membership, even prior to the grant award* For' this reason, 
the selection of staff 'ya* .not %n issue that, received substantial attention * 
from HKX* NAB and AACJC-sponsored councils selected executive, directors' 
after grant awards (but before membership involvement) t And both of these 
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The average, attendance for all councils ranges between 45% and 70%* 
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notations potest guidance in this selection process* as will be 
seen in thi* section, council staff and the circumstances of their involvement 
'can play % crucial role in the early development of education and work 
councils* 



Site 



All councils have at least one staff person— an .executive director— 
and most have three—a director, an administrative or research assistant and 
a, iecretery* the KAB-sponspted councils are Jthe smallest, with only an 
executive director. The NH1 and AACJC-sponsored councils have larger staffs 

^whifh' are partially supported by federal progress, like CBTA or ^ISTa, 
Mate or school internships, or by parent organisations* Finally f a few of 
the councils have consulting support* AACJC reserved $3,000 from each of 

i its councils* budgets to pay f^r an outside evaluation of their fi*at yeSr 
of operations* The. two AACIC-sponsored councils we visited continued to 
receive consulting services* one from a university professor of industrial 
education .end one from a free-lance consultant* The Jamestown council 
retains the services of three part-tine consultants who are local college 
professors* In all- cases* the executive director is the sost important ^ 
staff ■eaber/ and ia the focus of our attention in this discussion* 

Sectors! Representation of Executive Directors / 

t Two-thirds of ' the education and work council executive directors 
have spent sost of their working lives related to the educational establish- 
sent, although a few ham had other jobs or job interests which involve other 
sectors* for exaaple,* the Bayamen executive director taught elementary 
school for almost 20 years and then took a job negotiating on-the-job train- 
ing contracts for the local CETA office, prior to becoming an education and 
work council staff member* The Bridgeport director has strong ties to local 
industry through hi* previous job as the Corporate Development Director of 
^the University of Bridgeport* The "Livonia council director was an assistant 
principal in the Livonia public school system who was seeking a change in' 
careers* * - . 



Designation and Turnover . *W 

In the course of discussing how a council's membership becm estab- 
lished, m note* how the executive director became involved* NAB and AACJC 
local, intermediaries hired their executive directors, who in turn organised 
the members hip-. The hiring of the executive director was usually acccwp- 
lished by one or two people, and these individuals often had little sub** 
sequent involvemeat^ith the education and work councils* In three out 
of, four of. these cases, there was turnover in the director's position, in 
two "cases within a few months of the council's inception* There was turn<* 
over in three of the eight director's positions among NMI -sponsored councils* 

There appears to be a relationship between .the wanner in which a 
director is designated and the longevity of that director's job* although 
the precise relationship is in every case mediated by the director* ^arti- 
cular strengths* In general/ there appears to be less turnover among 
directors who are chosen with conscious and broad membership input* In 
other cases, the executive director appears to be retained f or .t particular 
strength he or she brings to the council's activities, such as, valuable < 
contacts or the ability to raise funds* 



The design of the Work-Education Consortium project seems flawed, 
"JP perhaps unavoidably so* in the respect that the executive director was 

often hired prior to'the involvement of the council's membership* In sqpe 
cases, this situation worked out, either because the director was perceived 
as particularly capable or because he oc she was aware of the lack of a 
mandate and made special efforts to assure the council of their prerogatives* 
in other cases.* this situation did not work out, resulting either in the , 
director's resignation, the resignation cf some members, or an ispasse 
between the membership and the staff* Council^ whose membership has changed 
or which act ready tor atlf-datcrai nation nay viph to conaidtr ataff tltc- 
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g tj ^, Chayacte ristics 

Across the councils, titer* vu, agreement on the skills, knowledge, 
attitude* and other attributes necessity for executive directors* Figure 
2-5 sumariiss the executive director char set eristics endorsed by councils* 
Of foremost importance is the ability to jjgjrk with representatives of 
different sectors in a collaborative or lacilitative style* This was both 
the most valued ability and the one which was considered to be most absent 
amunf council directors in the councils we visited* Just as important and 
necessary to the "facultative role is strength in Interpersonal commni* 
cations^-sxperienct making, using ahd keeping contacts* throughout the 
community. Although councils were encouraged by the intermediaries to use 
a variety of contacts to arrange for future funding, many councils looked 
primarily to th*ir executive directors to ideifeify funding sources, writ* 
proposals anJTget money for ,them # hence the hi^h value placed on this ^ 
ability* Also' valued are executive director abilities in expediting acti^ 
vities and developing projects, gathering and disseminating information to 
the council, organising, administering and managing* 

The staff Characteristic that most often led to early , turnover was 
inexperience, which usually manifested itself as an inability to manage 

eonllict; ? x' 

5*3*4 Council Leadership and Decisionmaking 

in the previous sections we have dgjeribed council membership and 
staff* More important than the" characteristics or the background of these 
people as individuals, however,' may be the characteristics of council leader- 
ship and decision-asking that thty, together, forge* VKl and AACJC provided 
guidance to their councils on the subject of leadership* AACJC in particu- 
lar stressed the importance of the staffs-council relationship and the role 
of the council in directing the staff # rather than 1 the staff directing the 
council* Methods of structuring education and work councils to insure that 
they be true decision-making (as opposed to advisory) bodies also emanated 
from, the council* themselves and were shared in the ooutse of their inter* 
actions with each other* 
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rraiaing 

XMOUtlv* 

Director 
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% Ability to worlt>ithi different 
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- facilitate ralationabipa 
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act aa. a oatalyat or broker 
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; - < - • 

• Skilla fe.' interpersonal cowunicationa 

- behave*, diplomatically 



^ .haa._confeeo t*. ^ ^ _ _, . - . 
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'» baa experience to draw on 

e Ability to identify and get funding 
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- entreprentux ■ 
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- expedite aetlv&ie*. 
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a Ability to organise 
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. ' ' «f 
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laaocrship 

Council wnbtrs, staff and repress ntativee of |»rent orgenieations 
ar* tht ectore thsfc costwfse e oouncU*i leadership. Council leadership 
MinatH frog tht executive director in mm omn, and fro* tht council* 



preeident or executive oosaittee in others. In • third set of owh, tht 
executive director and preaident together represent council lesdership. 
in mm ohms, a representative of tht parent organisation providea «uch of 
tht iapttuc for council activitita. 

Ait qualities of a flood itadtr or good leadership art difficult to ■ 
aptcify in tht abet r act-people SC ea to know "leaders" or* "good leadership" 
when thty act it, but they have a hard tia» analysing tht particular quali* & 
tiee that sattt a leader. An insight from tht ooanunity organisation littr- 
aturt **y bt htlpful to educatlfn: and work councils, in evaluating thtir 
ltadtra. Sarason and Lortntt 3 describe ltadtra of "recouroe exchsnge 
networka," affiliations of individuals and organisations for tht purpose of 
exchanging rtsourctt to achieve autually agreed-upon goalt. According to 
thast authora, the leedct of network ia an unpaid volunteer. He or tht 
sen nudge tht nttwork into action without directing its activities, and, 
sort la&>rtantly, can deal openly with tht iasuf cf leadereftip. Tht bast 
leaders art either layptrsons or dissatisfied proftssicnals who, through 
yeara of experience, undtratand tht wastt that rasults whtn Individuals 
spacialiat too aucb aed daf ins thtir roltt too narrowly. Moreover, good 
ltadtra or coordinators hava *tbe capacity to imagin* how reaoureea can bt 
ustd, and their antennae ara constantly ^cannirg", \o sand and rtctivt 
signala for resource availability. Thty aleo know whtn to ust different 
rtscurcts. Finally, tht early itadtr retains a laadar*, avtn though naw 
ltadtrs can and should entree. Pechape thast are sosw of the qualitiee of 
leaderahip that education and work councils should 'seek to attain. 

* 

Modtlt of D»ci«ioyttMetklng 

Closely titd to tht issue of leadership Is that of decision-making* 
Thtrt art two nodes of decieionHMking~^entraliscHl* in which decisions 
a« nd* by council. leaders or an executive ocmiittee and staff, and ' * 



Seynour Sanson and Elisabeth Lorents, The Challenge of the neaourca 
Exchange Network (San Francisco* Washington, d*C*, London* Jossey-Bsss 
^Publishers, 1979), p* 129* - 
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d*eehtjr#Hie<J# iri which decieions art made by the tut ire council. - five 
couneila use a centralised deciaion~m*king process. Staff work with one 
or sore council leaders a* a team* which than announces decisions to the 
rtat qf the council at* meetings. Two of these couneila uee committees 
for review oxides*, but etill tarn to their leaders to make decisions, 
Xrcteed, some members in theae couneila expressed relief *t being able to 
delegate their decision-making responsibilities to leaders that they 
trusted, thereby saving them the tine that involvement in theae decisions 
would take. * 

tttera at* five council* which generate deciaiona aa a group* Two 
of theae are very eMail— 11 and 13'neabers* reePectively* Two were exist- 
ing under seme other autpicee or in acme form before the Work-Edubation 
Consortium. Two councils cannot Be categorieed as incorporating one form 
of deci a ion-waking or the other, since they demonstrate different forms 
ojE; decision-making on different, issues* In only one ceee# Philadelphia/ 
does a council make decisions formally through a parliamentary process 
ufcUiiing committee reviews and votes. > The other councils all decide by 
consensus* 



How Deci&lone Are Made * 

Some councils use structures to facilitate the dec ii ion-making 
process. Several councils use standing committees or task groups to enable 
mtmbqifs to work on specific projects or issues* Executive coamitteas* which 
consist of officers elected once a year and the leaders of the standing 
committees, act as a vehicle for communicating faults of ths task group 
activities to the general membership at its Regular meetinge. The executive 
T co»ittde ueually^eets mere often than tne whole council* perhaps twice t 
month* Bach successive layer of organisation dn this system gathers infor- 
mat ion and makes decisions for the purpose of enabling the general membership 
to make informed deciaions on larger mattere concerning the council* The 
NKX and AAC7C r ftponsor*d councils basically follow this structural model. 
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Bach of the NAB council* uw itr own model, nSuhw of which 
involvse an executive committee or task groups e in Santa Barbara, the 
power of tha individual members, plue an alactad chairman, provides the, 
leadership, for the council* The fact that the nab metro director hired 
tta^pouncil** first executive director before the council ^as formed seems to 
matter little in thie^case* the council member* as a group appear to under- 
et*nd their ool^otive power and are willing to use it* The executive 
director of the Santa Barbara oouneil$playe the role of general assistant to 
the council, organising its ideas on paper and carrying though on selected 
activitiee* m Bridgeport, the deciaiona are baeically made hy th* executive 
director and council president, who invited each^ the 10 council members to 



join* This council operatea as advisory to NAB's on-going yout programs* 

The health of a council 1 * leader ah ip and dec! e ion-making capabil- 
itiea ia k<*y to ite self -identity and to ita ultimate influence in the 
community* Crucial to the dec ie ion-ma king capabilities* in Turn* are 
four factor *i the relationship of the staff to the memberahipt tha use 
of organisational structures that involve * marimum number of members end 
also admit outside influenceet tho continued involvement of early leaders . 
and planning to ^evelop new headers? and the background and qualifications 
of leadership* These factor* are di ecues^ below 

Council membere need to play an active roltft in the council's deci- 
e ion-»*king proceee* The eta££ neade to understand ite proper role* $ 
^Staff can suggest ideas , facilitate di ecu** ion* and manege meetings and 
data gathering effort*, but it ahould not dominate the decieioiy-makingv 
proceaa* A etaff which i% large or which answere as mxch to a parent Yr 
organization *e to the education and work council memberehip, or which is 
selected without sufficient input from council membttrahip, may come to 
dominate a council** decision-waking and isolate it from key avenues for 
on-going comunity influence. 
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V Wit leadership and decision-making structure can aleo enhance the 
cotincil'e self-development and, ultimately, its influence in a community. . 
tt>r onn, the method off forming task groups to handle specific problems can be 
a means of" tapping new leadership sources. Second, councils that open their 
task groups to the public generate more intimate awareness #f the council on 
the part of the public and plant the seeds for longer-term, community based 
leadership in the area of youth transition. At the tim *£>j- our vi *it* seven 
cojpcils had active standing committees and in three— Bay amon, Philadelphia 
and Lexington" the committees were open to the public. 

^ The continued involvement of early leaders can play an important role 

in the development of a ^moil's self -identity. Par example, the lack of 
£jc>ntinued involvement of its initiators hurt the Mesa council. The early 
leaders departed before the membership had established a self -identity. . 
Council initiators and early leaders also need ^|!^ke plans to develop new 
leaders, for two reasona. First, in post cases i£ is unrealistic to expect 
leaders to be abie^to maintain their commitment to the leadership function 
for more than a year or two. Thj^very characteristics that make leaders . 
wfcat they are also usually make them very busy people. Second, even if one 
could retain the leadership, of those who began as council leaders, it may be 

wiser to' allow new leadership of those to t:ake over after toome time* Alter- 

I , •* 

\ at ions in the council** goals, such as the inclusion of adults as a trans* 

* it ' * 

it ion target group, or the expansion of the council's geographical scope, 
may of fSf? a propitious ojljprt unity for change in council leadership. 
Present council leaders need to think and plan fdr this eventuality if a 

smooth transition is to be accomplished. 3 ' 

m a .i 

^ ^ b £.4, Organisational Relationships 

As noted in Section £.2, coordination with local community institu- 
tions and agencies which are inv^ved in youth transition is a stated goal 
of a majority of education and work councils. Theoretically, councils 
achieve and maintain these linkages via their membership,' or their relation- 
ships witii other local; organisatione. This ssction describes council use of 
these baeic methods of achieving linkage. As will be illustrated in this * 

c , * • 
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Miction r dtn^^jg organisational linkages is an active and sone tilths frus- 
trsting v*t&ttMMt councils* early a^etytos. Just becoming faaiUar with 
j&e variety 'ofc^ther lopal councils has b£?n difficult* J ^ 

' J 2,4*1 Nlationahips trough jjembers 

local linkages* through Ambers are achieved in i two ways: through 
institutional representation on the council arid through overlapping member** 
ship with other institutions or councils. As we discussed in Section 2,3, 
most council*^ h.ifft broad sectoral representation, eveji if the number; of ^ 
individuals 1 representing a sector or the .number ^institutions representing 
that sector is limited, ^ 

^ Figure 2-6 illustrates the education and work councils' overlapping 
^> ■ ' , ■ 

membership with other key community councils. These councils Include three 

, . f, ■ - ■ v . . , - ' - 

mandated CBTA councils (the planning council, the youth council and tfr* pro-* 

posed PIC or Private Industry Council), the mandated local area vocational 

education' advisory council (LACVE) , the- mandated local economic development 

planning council, and other non-mandated but 'prevalent community councils 

concerned with youth transition sponsored by NAB, the Chamber of Commerce or 

the public school system* •* 

According to Figure 2-6, two-thirda of the education and work councils 
include membership from the local Chamber of Commerce (usually its education 
committee), This appeals to be the most common linkage* Representatives ojf' 
local CETA planning councils and public school career education advisory 
councils sit on five education and work councils* At least four councils 
expect to become the PIC or to incorporate PIC membership* There is fairly 
limited cross-fertilization between education and work councils and CBTA youth 
councils, ^LACVEs, and economic development planning coimcils f although several 
councils do have vocational educators or CETA sta^f among 'their membership* 

Patterns of overlapping memberships among specific^unfcils reflect 
the goals of the council and- the amhitiope or special knowledge of its leader- 
ship* / The threfe councils that have # the strongest linkages to CKEA can be 
used as an example* The Philadelphia council *s primary goal involved medi- 
ation among the numerous CETA service deliverers in that city* Government 
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•gertciM end CBOe that receive CETA funds comprise a majority of ttfe Phila- 
* delghia oouncil. The Livonia counci&^ie consciously seeking to garner CETA 
funds and Become * political force (perhaps the PIC) in thg greater Detroit 
area. In Fuget Sound , the council executive director has extensive know- 
ledge of local government and community-based organisations and, was able to 
attract *tmbersbip from these groups because of his oontsbts with these 
organizations. ( ■ 

The pattern of linkages by the two councils that serve economically 
depressed rcSgions*are liea^iy influenced *fr this condition. Ssch tries to 
cultivate linkages with local economic development groups. The sta Albans 
0 council is developing a strong linkage with the loc*l economic development 
organisation, while the Bayamon. council has, as one of its^ activemembers, 
a gov^rnmtnt official of the Economic Development Administration in Puerto * 

Rico, a af - 

* r r 

JNhile further investigation of local linkages and their outcomes isT* 

the subject of Phase II of our study, some comments can be made Here. A 

major observation is 'that CETA participation on education and work councils 

has been weak. One reasoh is that the executive directors and council 
. 

presidents tend tc be educators or business representatives, not CBO or 
government affiliates. Another reason is that the CETA- affiliation is some- , 
* times viewed as casting a negative image over, the council, especially^with , 
employers. There is knowledge that CETA waists, but the?* does not reem to 
be a clear understanding of what CETA can do for the council, except insofar^ 
+* councils can use CETA funds to add secretarial or other administrative * 
^ staff; & third reason for tha track of active CETA participation may 1 be the 
disparity in target groups between. education and work councils - and the CETA 
organisations. CSTA focuses on the economically disadvantaged and unemployed/ 
in-school and out~of*-school youth. Most education and work, councils operate 
on behalf of in-schbol youth of all economic backgrounds. Some CETA repre- , 
sentativea may be unwilling to invest a lot of, energy in an activity which 
does not directly support their needs, just as some council members may be 
unwilling to^fiocus too much of their attention on only^ne segment of tlxt 
youth population. 
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Representatives of career education advisory councils are wore 
frequently found on education and wrk 'councils than az4 members of voca- 
tional education advisory councils. One reason ie that the concept of 
education and work councils is concerned with the broader programmatic 
area. Hot surprisingly, none of the council leaders or initiators re^re- 
sents vocational (education. Vocational, educators are peirhape most active 
in areas like St, Albany where Canadian industry is expanding and new 
training programs need to be developed to encourage the expansion and to 
induce youth to stay in the rural tricounty area to occupy the new jobs, 

0 While certain local councils are frequently represented among 
the membership of .education and wo k councils, there is little documents- 
tion of'the overlapping council - memberships held by education and work 
council members. Our interviews revealed only some overlap in this - 
direction/ with council members most often members of career education 
advisory councils, and Chamber of Commerce education subcommittees. It * 
appear* -that relatively few education and work council members were also , 
CETA planning council members, and -almost none were members of the local 
economic development planning councils* 



2,4,2 Relationships with Other Organizations 

One of the most difficult challenges facing councils in their early 

t* „ * 

development has been that of defining roles for themselves in relationship 
to other oouncils, programs andiSOrgani sat ions that^ perform similar functions. 
Education and j*ork councils have not had difficulty. obtaining the partici- 
pation of high school educators or business leaders, perhaps because these 
representative* f«l that the council can have an influence on their jobs 
but it cannot replace the functions carried out by them. On the other hand, 
t^e education and work council can replace, the function carried out by an 
ineffective local career oc vocational education advisory council, if it 
chooses to do aJA fc 

Som% councils did'attempt to take <frer services performed by other 
programs or councils, with varying outcomes. One education and work council 
aought to perform the clearinghouse function of bringing local employers and 
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' teachers* together^ a function which was being served by the high school's 
career education program** This council believed that the clearinghouse 
service was more appropriately provided by the council than by the^school* 
Although the council began a clearinghouse program/ it exists in addition 
to that operated by the school* The* hostility that developed between these 
organizations as a result of the council 'section hae not !>een tempered, 
•yen though tihe council h#s tried, to support the career education program 
iw other; ways since that time. * * 

Another education and work council sought to be the local catalyst, 
for coordination among s£ver*l wellies tablitibed, longstanding yotft?- service 
agencies* Its effort met with 1 early resistance/ and caused it to cancel a 
''conference of local service agencies scheduled to kick off the education and 
wcrk council's operation* in addition, numerous early attempts to gain the 
involvement of the local career education advisory council in this education 
and work council's activities were unsuccessful* In the face of these 
obstacles, this council was forced to retreat and refconsider its role* " 

* Both of the situations just described are characterized jy a misper- 
ceptloif on the part of ^the council's leadership of the community** willing- 
ness to accept the council in the rol# it has chosen for itself* It is 
unlikely thit any education and work council can elmply declare itji role in 
the community and expect existing organizations and councils to move over 
and accomodate* A council should be prepared to work to achieve this legi- 
timacy* In some cases, the council may have to settle for a more narrowly 
defined role at the outset, and work to expand that role in the future* 

This particular approach is illustrated in Philadelphia* The Phila- 
delphia council emerged as an offshoot of the local career education advisory 
council and chose as its focal point the CBTA service delivery system* . 
Rather than trying to duplicate the activities of the career education 
council/ the Philadelphia council sought to act as a clearinghouse for CEEJ^ 
youth service deliverers* It provides information on new grant opportuni- 
ties, assists agency staff in preparing applications and acts as a neutral 
and. informal ground for the 'discussion of how to allocate these funds and 
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Services among existing agencies, this bouncil's role is rather special* 
ized, and it does not duplicate the role 6t any existing council or pro- 
gram,* Indeed, Philadelphia's success in its narrowly defined role has 
enabled it to pursue other activities, including persuading the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to open up a third GBD < testing center in the 
Philadephia area to serve the backlog of individuals Waiting to take the 

* test, * - 

— In shorty carving out a role for a local education and woric council 
pan be very difficult, particularly whare the council is 'perceived as dupli- 
.eating on-going services. Even if these. existing services are not well P**~ 
formed, councils need to develop sophisticated and politically sensitive 
strategies for defining their role in the community. Inviting membAship 
which represents other local programs and council's may be an important early 
step towards identification of the council's appropriate role. Moreover, if 
the task of- inviting representatives of these councils and agencies is per- 
formed by those among; the council membership and staff who are well-known 
and respected in the cowaun£ty, the represents ive* of other groups may see 
" a professional or self-interest in becoming involved in the education and 
work council* s formation as *well, * 1 

2,5 Council Funding t i 

* \ In v 1977-1 978, the Work-Education Consortium funding played a major 
role in council -budgets. Since that, time, however; councils have success- 
fu^lly 'sought alternative funding and have prpven the viability of the seed 
money arrangement under which they were funded, CBTA Remains the most, popu- 
lar source of alternative support, and the largest source of other support 
for most councils* but other avenues are being, explored. 

At the outset of the Consortium, council budgets tanged in gixe from 
$25*000 where the Consortium provided' 100% funding to $140,000 where it pro- 
vided only 25% of the total council budget, ?ive councils out of 12 were 
- supported solely by ^Consortium monies during that first Y*0?r including all 
* four NAB and MCJC-sponsored -councils, The NHI-s^onso^ed Philadelphia 

f ' ^ Mm 

council was also supported totally of project funds that year. During 
the second year, the Philadelphia and St, Albans councils-were no longer 
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totally deperiKhft r^n Consortium support* in fact,»during 1978*1979^th6 

* Philadelphia oouncffr successfully garnered 231 of its funding item six 
newly- tapped funding* sources* Figure 2-7 provides an overview of tht bwlgetr 
of each council, their, vsrioue sourcee^of support and their ptospscti for 
-future support* , 

* „ 2.5.1 The Effective ties of Sssd Hansy ' 

In accordance with ths projsct's intentions, most MU-sponsorsd 
councils reduced tMftr level of ^dependence on Consortium funds during, ths 
Moond yw t Six of twelve councils decreased their reliance on Consortium 
funding from ths first to ths sscond year, two councils increased their 
dependence and f our I^Mined ths save* The, JaMstom Labor Management 
Committee wa's ths only council to sxpsrisncs an incrssssd dependence on Con- 
sort'ium funding in the sscond year, due in large part to a cutback in federal 
economic development funds* Moreover, in all cades where the proportional . 
dependence on the Consortium, was decreased from the first to the second year, 
the budget trae increased through the use of alternative funde*' Alteratione 
in councile' dependence on Consort iw funding and levels of council funding 
are depicted' in Figure 2-8* " 

While these findinge appear to be support ivi of a seed sonsy ^concept, 

they must be considered In conjunction with the corresponding ef fecte of sise, 

and therefore stability, of council budge te* .The Philadelphia, Lexington, 

Worcester, Ppg*t Sound and -St. Albans councile Ail increased their level of ^ 

funding* The Worcester^ council "enjoyed the largeet increase, from $80,500 

to $150,000. It also expanded ite funding base to include local CETA sources, 

State bployment and Training Council funds, HEW Career Education monies and 

other local t support* Thus, education and work councils were *bls to use their 

i. # , * 

seed money to leverage sufficient other . funds and funding sources to continue 

their operations, T 

\ 2*5*2 Alternative Funding Sources * ^ 

A list of other non-Consortium, funding sources tapped by councils' 
is giVen in Figure 2-9 showing the increased variety of funding , sources 

' 1 ■ 'w 

sought in the second year of ths Jhrojsct's* history* CETA is the councils' 
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most frequently and most successfully tapped funding source/ it provides 
as much as 24% of Livo'tij.a's budget during 1977*1978 and as much > as 55% of 
Lexington's^dget in the following year. The Mesa counpil * increased its 
CfiTA support fro* 65 to 24%; Lexington from 27% to 55%; and .Worcester from 
0% to 27% with local CBTA monies alone. During 1978-1979, five councils 
tapped CETA funds. Business contributions helr-yl to support two councils, 
during the first Y**z and a third during the second year, but business 
contributions were signficiant in only one council. <"* in Puget Sound, a 
private sector -oriented^ council,, local business. and foundations contributed 
more than half of fche council's budget in each year of its operation. 

Looking at 4^79-1980 plans, each of the councils that, received 

CBTA funds the year oefore planned to continue to receive CBTA funds. Five * 

• • 

additional councils were 1 looking forward to other federal sources of funding 
including the Fund for. the Improvement &f Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) 
and Youthwork, inc. One site intended to seek economic development -funds 
through association with an agency receiving Economic Development Administra- 
tion (EDA) planning grant monies. Four other councils*looked to businesses 
and local agencies for new funding sources. local, nonbusiness contri- 
butions are in general not'sousht by councils* - : 
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3.0 ggOMCIL ACTIVITIBg 

Aa tht oc9«nisation«l*.snd *d»inistrati.vs .work of «stabli«hing 
• council as a functioning body is performed, councils also begin to perform 
activities pursuant to their basic purposes v As e stsp toward legitimiietiorr 
in their communities* councils begin to conduct ooumunity needs essesaments 
end activities designed", to it crease, the public awareness of local youth 
transition needs and of the. council's existence* At thU stage* members and* 
staff learn about transition Issues and transmit this information to groups 
in ths cpmmunity—civic clubs, grour Jiplpyers and others— but council 
participants are still working independently if, these endeavors* In the. next 
stag® of council development* councils begin to engage in activities that 
involve cooperation and a modsat level of participation freer other council 
•embers and individuals outside ths council* During-thiji stage, councils 
primarily undertake student and staff development ac vities* Council 
members discuss careers with groups of students or participate in student 
shadowing experiences* ttteyhslp convene career guidance institutes for 
local teacfters and guidance counselors* For councils* these activities 
represent the first concrete* substantive steps towards council legitimise* 
■ tibn in the community* They are an opportunity for council members to 
f experience first-hand what the loc&l needs are, and they are an opportunity 
for specific individuals in community institutions to experience the council - 

3T-J 

and its capebilitiss first-hand* As most councils have experienced* needs 
assessment arid public awareness activities ate abstract exercises if .they are 
not, moon accompanied by these mote concrete vacti vities* 

Council activitiss were at this stags* of development at the time 
of our site visits* -A few councils were just entering this stegej the 4 
majority were several months- into it* Indeed* it is a stage that marks a 
plateau where many councils remain for several ftqnths* % 

ttis chepter describes council activities* First,£rodes of acti- 
vity are identified* This was a major issue in the development of educa- 
tion and work councils* with 1MX advocating a facilitative or catalytic ■ - 
approach rather than a project 1 orientation* Second* types of activities 
are described* including ressarch* public awareness* student development* 
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staff development and policy/administrative concerns. Thirds activities , 
ere Uses$*l' in relation to MmmuAltyneedat soals identified by councils* 
and the participants in and r accents of council activities 

3,1 Three Models ^ 

' 1 * 

The councils ^frogp themselves into thfee models according to' 
- * - - ty 

the types of activities they undertake, The first model is represented by 

councils which engage in only those activities that involve facilitating * 

coordinating, or stimtilatiriftfraf tivity on the part of others in £he local 

community, Pive councils (Bridgeport, Livonia, }*ssa, Philadelphia and Sioux 

- Palls) fit this model. Typical activities conducted by these councils ? 

* * * a 

include needs assessment studies, public awareness ,jgjtnd clearinghouse func- 
tions* These activities involve putting key people and institutions in 
touch with each other, lining up resources, and motivating, and assisting 
other individuals »and agen&ies to collaborate together or undertake acti- 
vities for themselves, 

A aecond model consists of councils which, in addition to faciii- - 
tating activities common to Model One*, also conduct one or more service 
delivery activities which are one-time undertakings that are not funded by 
outside agencies . Two coundile fall into thie category {Bayamon and St* , 
Albans) , Examples of Modbl Two activities include job and, career aware* 
ness seminars for etudenttf, and occupational counseling and teacher skills 
con f ere nee e for school guidance couneelore and classroom instructors, 

.In the third Inodel, a council combines facilitative activities 
(Model One) and one-time service d^ivery activities (Model Two) with actual 
program implementation on an ongoing bagir funded by outeide agencies* 
Pour councils (Lexington* Santa Barbara * Puget Sound and Worcester), typify 
-this nodel, The Lexington council usee Public Service Employment (PSE) * 
funds to run a Job Center which provides' job referrals find counseling for 
youth, Th* Puget Sound council has staffed and is administering * Center 



The Jameftown counci^has been excluded from consideration in this 
chapter because it did not target any of its activities to youth or 
youth serving agenciea* ^ c 
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on Work and Productivity to conduct research 4 and seminars on transition 
issues and to treVn educators and youth* Hie Worcester council is training 
CBTAnorkere in reducing sax stereotyping under a $30*300 State Employment 
and Training council grant* the Santa Barbara council has been awarded a 
$260*010 Youthtiorfc grant under whict} it will recruit and train 2S0 empioyec- 
based counselors as part of a tea* effort to promote increased youth hiring 
in the comunity* In addition to these prog raw* tic efforts, one other 
council (Livoraa) is currently ^attempting to secure funding to engage in 
program operations by becoming the local private Industry council (PIC)/ 

The first\two models of council activity fall within the expressed 
mandate of the Consortium to support .that promote collaborative 

endeavors father than engage in ongoing program implementation* Hot sur- 
prisingly* therefore? there. were mixed feelings about administering programs 
in two of the Jraipounclls have established externally-funded programs 

In Lexington and Worcester? the councils were divided over whether So assume 
a purely coord inativ* role or to administer -programs which serve £he commu- 
nity directly* The Sahta Barbara council's decision to pursue the ^gufchwork 
grant and 1 the? Puget Sound council's decision to establish and run a Center 
on Work and Productivity were unanimously approved in theje two sites* 

^ ^Councils that have pui^iad J^ 1 " models of activity have afso con* 
sidered the issue of process vs#Ssioject orientation* For example, the 
I^ronia council^ decision to attempt to become a pic was ma^only after 
considerable controversy among the membership* Likewise* the Philadelphia 
council * which does not administer any programs and has no immediate plans 
to do so^has been" acutely sensitive to the need to shun programmatic acti- 
vities lest it compete with i%u own members 1 organisations* * On the 'few 
occasions when a jgpard member proposed a council^ activity that appeared' to 
constitute program implementation, a majority of the other council members 
quickly opposed the suggestion* ' A * 

, r 

Indeed* conflict arises in councils exemplifying all three models 
of activity* This is a reflection of the faot that while councils go 
through a goal development $nd consensus stage* additional conflicts sufcface 
when councils get to the point of specifying activities associated with- 
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^90»lt, or Making decisions about unforeseen activity opportunities, it is 
alto a reflection of the heterogeneity of sectoral affiliations in m*t o "fr 

- councils and the different styles of operation oomon to those sectors. r 
The source of conflict is inevitably the Mention between "facilitating" and 
•doing* and the sides are usually drawn witfi educatora favoring the first 
•Ode and: business representative** the second a It is ^osaiti^ that the Santa 
Barbara counci?*embers avoid thifc confl^^bacause their bond as decision* 
Bakers within their respective organizations and sectors i* stronger than 
their sectoral bonds. The "dp" orientation they embrace may jj^lect their 
respective rcles a? organisational decision-makers v 

While .the description of council models of activity is useful in 
illustrating one of thejfkey .conflicts of early council ^evelopR»?tt. it is 
important to provide a nor* complete description of the content of council * 
activities* . All cecils facilitate and/or conduct activities in at least 



one and usually three of .the activity areas discussed below* and it is 

co 



during this stage of development that councils seriously begin to confront 



the issue offctheir role in the cc*n»unit$ * 

3*2* Activities % ■ , #5 

■ r * . 

fw * 

. To examine council activities/ we uied HcClain and Sockol's cat#1>ri* 

2 

xation-of thirty specific activities in which councils might engage* The 
five categories include; Research* public Awareness, student Development, 
Staff, Developments and Administrative/Policy concerns* Figure 3-1^ indicates 
how many councils engaged in each wajee category of activity and each speci- 
tt%j activity* The authors' definitions of the specific activities are pro- 
vided in Appendix A* <The significance of the councils' involvement in the 
.activities is identified 4 as "majo ( r" or "minor" according t6 the amount of 
council staff and member tiftfe devoted to the activity* 4** " 



2 

Thomcs Mcclain atjd Richard 1 Socicol, Cownupity Education/Work Collaboration; 
A Massachusetts Perspective, Institute for Governmental Services, University 
of Massachusetts n. January, 1978. 
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As the data in Figure ?*1 indicate, six to eight sites engaged in a 

major way in at least* one activity within each of the five major categories 

of activity. Other data not displayed on this table reveal that only the 

Lexington council engaged in at least one major activity in each category, 

while the Philadelphia oo'jncil conducted at least one major activity in four 

of the five categories* With one exception, al2 the other sites undertook 

major activities in three of the five categories. the tine of our site 

a\ ft 
visit, St, Albans wa5? participating in a major activity in only one category* 

'\ 

3.2*1 Research 



There was so much diversity in the specific activities which the 
sites engaged in that only one specific activity out of 30 was undertaken by 
more than four councils, namely, needs assessment* 

' $ 

Heeds assessment was performed by at least six councils and repre- 
sents the major fornf of research activity performed by councils. It was 
usually carried out by ataSf members, in the community, for the purpose of 
assisting the council in determining what activities are appropriate in 
order to achieve the general goals established by the council. In one 
council, a formal n^&ds assessment questionnaire was also distributed to 
council members in order to determine their perceptions of local youth trans- 
ition needs. Heeds assessment activities may absorb a large share of staff t 
time and may extend throughout the council's life. In one council, this was 
intentional, and represents a source of continuing conflict betwaen the council 
staff and membership over the council's relative emphasis on research and 
policy as opposed to other activities. In other councils, needs assessment 
activities which occupy too much staff time were postponed or left incomplete. 

Some needs assessment activities were completed, but these often did not pro- 

-V 

vide the council with a great deal of new information. Some examples of needs 

assessment activities are given belowt 
f, 

ft Acting on the assumption that educators and 
counselors had little information about 
local employers, the Bayamon council staff 
undertook a survey of employers* occupational 
and job requirements. Very few empSfrers 
responded to the mail survey and aftiy a 
short time, no additional effort was expended 
in this activity. 
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\$ * Sow members o£ the Mssa council urged it to 

focus its efforts on the local drop-out problem* 
As a first step, ths staff agreed to research 
the dimensions of ths problem locally* A major 
problem was encountered when the staff was 
unabls to access (Information about local drop** 
outs from a centralised source* A Report was 
finally completed after several months time 
(other staff responsibilities frequently 
intervened to delay its complstion)* 

i 

• The St* Albans council undertook a survey of 
the transition needs of the city*s high school 
population* it hired a consultant to conduct 
the survey* but by the time some teacher 
resistance was overcome and the necessary 
administrative arrangements were made, the 
council had begun experiencing internal 
difficulties and analysis of ths survey was 

« postponed. 

• The Sioux Palls council staff conduct on-going 
reeearch and needs asssssment activities as a 
major part of their responsibilities to CEEtOOAD* 
their parent organisation* Cue such survey 
revealed a heed that had not been previously 
identified by the council or its staff— tb* _ 
importance of involving parents more effectively 
in local youth transition activitiee* 

a™* To summarizs* education and work councils encountered numerous 
obstacles in attempting to conduct local needs assessment activities* 
Limited staff, the lack of centralized, local data sources on youth* and 
poor cooperation from employers and sometimes from schools all impeded 
council efforte to acquire informa^^t. necessary for establishing specific 
objectives for their operations* 

3*2*2 Public Awareness 

The purpose of local public awareness activities was generally 
two-fold: first* to make ths public aware of local youth transition 
problems* and second* to gain support for the local education and work 
council* Media public relations and community forum* were the most popular 
public awareness activities conducted by councils* Four councils* inclu- 
ding both "faci lit stive" and "program oriented" councils* undertook each 
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activity as a major part of their operations. Community visitation days 
wert not sponsored by education and work councils* perhaps because this 
activity was resisted by schools seeking to minimize classroom disruption. 

Although HHI encouraged councils to undertake public awareness 
activities, several councils limited their conduct of this type of acti- 
vity. The Santa Barbara council conducted neither public relations nor 
community forum activities because the powerful elite who comprise the 
council did not see the need for broad public support of it» activities. 
The Sioux Falls council conducted community forums but not public relations 
activities. The council's staff and parent organisation focus their 
attention on research and policy issues pertaining to youth transition. 
Community input was important to them, but media publicity for the educa- 
tion and wrk council as such was a lesser priority. The Puget Sound 
council aligned itself with its parent organisation, private Sector Initia- 
tives* Inc, and sought primarily private* not public support for its acti- 
vities. In ita first y*ar and a half, the Bayamon Council conducted numerous 
community forums but avoided excess publicity. Members of the Bayamon 
council discussed the issue when an important publicity opportunity arose 
lesa than one year after the council had been in operation. The council 
chose to eschew the publicity in favor of and strengthening its own cohesive- 
ness first. 

In general, councils did not undertake public awareness activities 
to achieve specific results, and there is no evidence that councils which 
engaged in public awareness activities developed at a faster pace than 
councils which did not. Indeed* sore councils learned that too much pub- 
licity or premature publicity can cause dissension among council members, 
and that' publicity may be most valuable when councils have developed some 
sense of security about themselves first, 

3,2,3 Student Development 

Unlike research activities which were conducted primarily by staff, 
and public awareness activities which were performed by both staff and 
council members, student development activities primarily involved the 
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council members, usually the business and education representatives * The 
primary focus of these activities war, in-Pchool youth} their purpose was to 
increase student knowledge of and experience with t^ world of work* The 
most common studsnt development activities included career speakers, site or 
plant visits, shadow experiences and the development of career resource 
centers and community r secures banks* Council members either conducted the 
activity themselves (such as speaking to youth about a particular career or 
occupation or leading students on a plant tour), or engaged others from their 
organisations in ths activity's implementation* So£$ councils did not conduct 
student development activities directly, but rather facilitated their conduct* 
In a minority of communities, usually rural or without a history of community 
involvement, student development activity was innovative or new to the commu- 
nity* In other communities it reprsssnted an expansion of similar activities, 
involving larger audiencee, more frequent activities/ or the additionsof sou* 
new activities* in two of the 12 communities visited/ the council was per- 
ceived as sesking to replace existing structures and programs in its chosen 
role as facilitator of student development activities* A sample of the types 
of student development activities conducted by councils is given below* 



#. The Sioux Falls council coordinated the develop- 
ment of a shadow work experience program in a 
rural high school* Several council members were 
involved in different aspects of the program* 
in gaining support from local organizations like 
KM -and the Job Service; in leading the council 
to a university professor who had created 
curriculum materials for such a program; and in 
volunteering and approving the use of one rural 
high school as a pilot site* Twenty-two students 
were enrolled in a career awareness class for 
six weeks, preparatory to their one-day shadowing 
experiences* Persons to be shadowed were also 
briefed as to their responsibilities by the 
program's collaborators* Afterwards f feedback 
from students, employers and shadowed employers 
was obtained* 
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• In Bay anon, individual council members—usually 
educators and business representatives— parti- 
cipated as speakers or aa referral^ sources for 
apeakers^in all -day seminar s for «§|ondary 
school aged youth and school 9uidanca counselors* 
In one seminar, tha morning speaker engaged the 

80 youth present in exercises in career decision- ' 

viking, while the afternoon apeakera described 

their own occupational backgrounds and the 

details of their jobs. Although this program had 

been conducted by the Interamerican University 

of Puerto Rico, Bay anon 1 a parent organisation, 

the University agreed that its program bad not 

been successful and allowed the council to take 

it over* 

& 

• The Xdvonia council helped to implement the v 
Michigan Occupational information System in 12 
sites, including four public high schools in 
western Michigan* They influenced the Wayne 
County Office of Manpower to provide $114,000 

for computer program, the tivonia CETA Office 

to contribute about $17,000, and the Livonia 

public Schools to provide $9,516 for the 

maintenance costs of terminals located at these 

facilities* High school and out-of -school youth * 

can use these facilities to learn about the job 

requirements of various occupations* 

As Figure 3-1 illustrates, there are a fen activities oosmonly 
classified as "etudent development 11 that were, not undertaken by the educa- 
tion and we*, councils we investigated* These include t internships, 
work-study programs, alternative semesters and contract apprenticeships* 
There are at least two possible reaaotts why the councils did not undertake 
tbese specific efforts* First, each of these, activities requires l?r|^der 
and more intensive participation by a community's business and educational 
institutions than the activities previously described* Sirvrre councils were 
not at a atage in their development where most of them felt comfortable 
about their role or their power in the community, it it? not surprising that 
they shied away iron activities which involved substantial resources outside 
of the council membership itself* Business repreaentatives; in particular, 
were reluctant to involve superiors in their <||gani stations or colleagues in 
their own or other firms, unless they felt sure that such an action would 
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benefit nil concerned* This attitude was not prevalent In all councils, but 
It did keep some councils from broadening their scope and expanding business 
participation in council activities* 

A second reason why these particular activities were not undertaken 
flay involve the nature of educational participation on most councils* As 
previously mentioned, represent stives of public high schools were itost fre- 
quently represented and most active on councils* Educational institutions 
which serve out-of-high ^chool or alternative school populations were less 
frequently represented or active in council activities* These types of 
institutions* including community colleges, vocational Institutes and alter- 
native schools, often have a mandate to develop internship* work-study or 
alternative semester projects that are not provided by traditional high 
schools* Moreover t today's educational environment makes it unlikely that 
traditional high schools will engage in such projects* Declining enroll* 
ments, pressure to keep local property taxes down while increasing teachers* 
salaries r and the •back to basics 0 Movement in education all P&t pressure on 
traditional educational establishments to do away with any programs that 
dilute the importance cf the school and teacher* The pro-ams that get 
dropped are often those that involve ^r*6t ©du|ation r including work-study* 
alternative, sweater and internship projects* 

The conduct of student development activities by education and work 
councils is not a new of unique contribution of education and work councils* 
Other community council! and programs often sponsor similar activities; As 
a result of conducting these activities* however* education and work councils 
have begun to/relate concretely to their communities* Although the councils 
may come into conflict with other community organizations in the process, 
conduct of these activities may b* a necessary step. if councils are to legi- 
timise themselves *« community organisations and carve out a role for them- 
selves as one such institution* What remains. to be seen is whether councils 
will go beyond this stag* and 'begin to involve broader and more intensive 
community participation in activities and projects that are not currently 
available An m*t communities* 
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3.2.4 Staff Development *^ 

Eight council* conducted at least one or two major staff development 
activities.. These activities were designed to improve the skills and know- 
ledge of, and resources available to, the community's youth service providers, 
this group primarily, includes members of community service organ! sat ions * 
school teachers and guidance counselors* but occasionally includss representa- 
tives of businsss as well. Some activities, like the prsparatlon of community 
resource directories, were completed by staff. Others* like in-jervics work- 
shops, utilised the resources of council members and institutional affiliates, 
of council members. A few specific staff development activities are described 
below: - _ 

s The Mesa council staff developed a 'Youth Counselor's 
Guide 11 . The guide i* in thrse parte— * Social Services' 1 r 
•Proprietary Schools** and *On-site Programs*. Bach 
part begins with an alphabetical index. In the case 
of the section on social ssrvices available to Mesa * 
^ youth* 86 agencies are listed. Con tact information 
* for each program is provided* along with' a statement 1 

of the program's purpose, participation guidelines,^ 
sources of support, ussr costs, types of youth served? 
social services provided, etc. The proprietary 
schools listing includss 101 schools, with information 
on accreditation, loans, staff and student enrollment* 
class schedules 1 , entry requirements* etc. At least 
*jt 175 guides have been distributed 

e A fe* councils*.? it her co-sponsor* or were attempting to 
co-sponsor, dg^jer Guidance Institutes. The Puget 
Sound cdui&sil co-sponsored a month-long institute with ® 
the Va«gfk : Hetro National Alliance of Business and the 
Tacom^Community College. Public acbool educators and 
public. sector officials attended the institute* designed 
to increase educators* awareness of the business world 
and of specific occupations and their requirements. 

Council members helped convene the institute and acted 
as keynote speakers. Thejftidgepqrt council executive 
director assists the NAB metro office with its Career 
Guidance Institutes* which serve approximately 3u aiea 
teachers* counselors and school administrators 
eight-week sessions* familiarising them with the 
Operations of 25 local companies and 300 different 
jobs. The SC. Albans council i* hoping to participate 
in a Career Guidance Institute recently proposed by 
the Chamber of Commerce in St. Albans. 
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• The Santa Barbara .council, in conjunction with HAB, ^ 
the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, ^ 
tha local Employment Development Department (job 
.Service), ami five high achoola obtained a $260,000 
Vouthwork grant to initiata an employer-based counseling 
program for 500 you tha from participating araa high 
achoola* tha council ia raaponaibla for one taak 
under tha grant—the recruitment and trailing of 250 
employer-based counaalors* At tha time o£Tour sita 
visit, council members had recruited ovar 125 counaalora 
and tha axacutivt director had hald aavaral training 
sessions* 

3*2*5 Administrative or policy Concarng 

Although councils did not attempt o inf luanca policy, particularly 
whan that involved coordination with atata or fodaral level actora and acti- 
vitiaa# aavaral councila did aaak to address iaauaa of currant concern, such 
aa aax rola stereotypy* Figure 3-1 raflacta tha policy iaauaa that councila* 
particularly council ataff , became involved with* There were councils, par* 
ticularly. council ataff, became involved with* There ware activitiea in four 
sii^ {Philadelphia, Paget sound, Sioux Falla and Worcester) which focuse^ti 
counter-acting aax role stereotype** The Philadelphia council convened a team 
of people conoarnad with helping young woman in school to puraue vocational 
education geared to non traditional careers* Tha proposal was subsequently 
funded for $190,000 by two agencies of OOL, tha Office of Youth Programs and 
tha women's Bureau* the YWCJ runs the program, which has enrolled 100 women* 
The council's executive director was responsible for locating tha tunde 
through hia contacts with DOd, and the council continues to support the pro** 
gram 'through informal technical assistance provided to the staff jhy the execu- 
tive director and through several key members of the council wfrp participate 
on the program's oversight committee* The Worcester council's staff was 
awarded a $30,000 grant to train CBSh ataff in the reduction of occupational 
sex etereotyping* The PugeUSound council's Center on Work and Productivity 
previously focused exclusively on youth, but a new thrust dieted at adult 
groupa with unemployment and underemployment problems, including primarily 
women and handicapped persons, is Ming institutionalized in the center* the 
staff of one council, Sioux Palls, devoted primary efforts to conducting 
research that could affect local, state and federal policies in a variety of 
areaa pertaining to youth transition, including sex-role stereotyping* 
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Three of the four administrative/policy concerns which no council 
or only one council engaged in represent activities which necessitate 
involvement with jurisdictions beyond those of the council themselves and 
involvement with the regulatory process. Inter-district/etate collaboration, 
c»edentialing, licencing and certification procedures, and statutory 
restrictions all entail working with •higher" level bodies such as state 
legislatures or agencies beyond the confines of the council's primary mandate 
including school boards, industries, unions, and other groups in neighboring 
communities* Such activities require special knowledge (e*g., of legislative 
or decision-making processes), a great deal of effort, and frequently, pre* 
existing personal contacts. Indeed, the one council which engaged in state- 
wide collaboration, Philadelphia, has an executive director who had previ- 
ously established contact at the state level. Furthermore, a former Pbiladel 
phia education and work council member now holds & key policy level position 
in Pennsylvania state government. In short, education and work councils are 
community ccgjrtaila, and their focus of attention has usually been their 
immediate community. Even though state and federal policies af fee local 
transition efforts, council members usually preferred to conduct and facili* 
tate concrete activities in their own community than to influence state or 
federal policy vis-Vvis youth transition. 

3.3 Activities and CommSnity Heeds 

Council activities were also examined to determine whether the acti- 
vities constituted new ventures in the community^ whether they had already 
been implemented in the community by other agencies and were merely being ^ 
• continued or expanded by the councils. In Bridgeport, council activities 
were similar to those undertaken -by the NAB metro office except that 
additional staff, namely the Bridgeport council's executive diroctor, became 
involved in those activities. Oifher sices built upon existing (^ervices in 
the hopes of improving the^ some with controversy and some without. For 
example, the Worcester council attempted to take over field experience 
clearinghouse activities previously undertaken by two other institutions in 
order to be able to provide more coordinated service. The Bayamon council 
encountered less controversy than Worcester in attempting to take over a 
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seminar program, presumably because the interamerican University which had 
been conducting the program and which was the council's parent organization, 
approved the action. Indeed, by adding incentives like free meals and by 
adding^more speakers from different occupational backgrounds* the seminars ^ 
have achieved greater popularity under the councils direction. In short, 
most councils have undertaken activities whic*w if they are not unique to 
their communities, et least represent an attempt to improve misting services 

3.4 Activities and Council Goals 

On* possible indicetor of effective council n»nagem.nt and leadership, 
*nd hence of early developaentel progress, might bs the extent to which a 
council's activities conform t&^its expressed goals. The councils revealed 
a wide range of cong^wnbe between goals and activities* There was a good 
natch between goals and activities in four sites (Livonia, Philadelphia, 
Santa Barbara and Sioux Falls) , partial congruence in two sites (Bayamon and 
Puget Sound), and little relationship between activities and goals in one 
site (Hesa) . At the ties of our visit, goals had not been well specified in 
St. Albans r aside from a brief discussion in the original proj ^^ ^p^^^Sfe? 
while in Lexington the staff and council members frequen^^^^Eated goals. 
Documentation is lacking in the last two sites (Bridgeport and Worcester) to 
assess this dimension of council activity* Three of the fotir councils whose 
activities matched their goals most completely are also sites in which con- 
siderable council activity was undertaken (Livonia* Philadelphia and Santa 
Barbara) 4^ ^ 

A few sites attempted to evaluate the extent to which their activi- 
ties fulfilled their goals* Bayamon and St* Albans were required, as a 
condition of their AACJC contract t to be evaluated, and both apparently^ 
benefited from the resists. The^aluator of the St* Albans council pointed 
cut the Importance of cutting council ties with the local community college 
if the council was to establish its own identity and provide service to high 
school<-*ge&£ youth . staff and membership of the Bayamon council also took its 

evaluator'e findings to heart* seeking to involve key sub-sectors (e*g*r the 

Of # 

media) which were not previously involved in council activities* The Sioux 
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rallf^wimcircxMMdssiontd * process ^valuation which helped to provide tht 
council with wome suggestions for restructuring itself. Finally, several 
councils utilise** simple feedback instruMnts to evaluate discrete^ouncil 
activities. 

3.5 Participants jyd Recipient a 

The number and type of individuals who participated in council 
activities varied according to the typt of activity being conducted. The 
number and type of individuals who engaged in council activities also 
varied considerably across sites. In sites such as Bridgeport. Livoniar " 
and St. Albans, only one or two persons implemented the majority of activi- 
ties. In other council* such as Philadelphia and Puget Sound, several * 
people participated in directing activities. In five councils (Bridgeport, 
Livonia, Mesa. St. Albans and Worcester) activities were run almost exclu- , 
sively by staff members, ^jpetimea with the assistance of one or two 
council members. In four sites (Lexington* Philadelphia, .||nta Barbara and 
Puget Sound) council members were heavily involved along with the staff. 
In those sites in which council members were involved in activity implemen- 
tation, education sector representatives* participated in more council acti- 
vities than did libera representing in any other aector. For example* the 
Mesa council's youth service a^ncy conference was organised largely by 
that council's executive director and its high school (career education) 
repreaentative, although other council members participated <as group leaders 
and discussants. 

. -There appears to be a relationship between activity level and member 
ship involvement. Active sltea (Lexington, Philadelphia ana Santa Barbara) 
experienced extensive member participation in council activities. The staff 
of the^vonia council conducted much of the council's business without the 
visible involvement of its membership r although there was considerable 
"behind the scenes* involvement by council members. 

Although an examination of sectoral participation in council activi- 
ties failed to reveal any definite ^atterns r some patterns merged from an 
analysis of which sectors were the intended recipients of council activities 
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Teachers were the benef icieries of at least ont major council activity in 
•vary sita except Bayamon and Sioux Falls, and school counselors ware the 
intended beneficiaries in one of these sites and in four others* Council 
members themselves were the tsrget audience of one or moie major activities 
in eight councils* Whether as facilitators or implementore, six councils 
focused at least one activity on ^secondary school students, and four other 
councils sponsored activities designed for youth in general* Thus* tan 
councils devoted some time, either through their etafcgfr their membership, 
or a subcontractor {in the case of Hess) to helping youngsters* 

It is interesting to note that three councils {Livonia, Philadel- 
phia, and Fuget Sound) have made plans tio^ expand their original target 
audience of youth to the adult population* projects focusing on adults 
ware just getting underway in one site (Fuget Sound) at the time of our 
visit, and being actively sought in two others (Livonia and Philadelphia)* 
On the other hand, Jamestown, a site not considered for^rposes of analy- 
sis in this chapter because of its exclusively adult focus, was expected£to 
expand its mandate to include youth but failed to do so* 

Business was a target of council activities in five sites (Bayamon, 
Mesa, st* Albans, Santa Barbara and Fuget Sound). In the first three of 
these sites, the activities primarily involved making business groupn aware 
of the council's existence, of local youth transition issues, or of programs 
they could participate in to hire disadvantage^puth* Government agencies,* 
in particular youth-serving agencies, were a target group in five sites 
{Bayamon, Lexington, Mesa, Philadelphia and Puget Sound)* The general 
public was targeted for one or more activities by only three councils^ Bay a- 
mon, Lexington and Sioux Falls)* In no site was labor a recipient of a - 
council activity* ^ 

ClearV, the three major audience^ of most councils have been their 
own members, school teachers and guidance counselors, and youth (whether in 
A school or at large in the community) * Less attention has been given to acti 
vities targeted to business, government and labor* If we consider multiple 
sectoral affiliations of the recipients of council activities to be an indi- 
cator of a .council's growth, then this limitation is further corroboration 
that councils are at a pivotal point in their development* 
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The fact that educators were the vast frequent participants in most 

0 councils 1 activities and also the-^st common recipients of them indicates 

the need for other sectoral' representatives to beooas sor* involved in 

initiating council activities and for more activities to be aimed at sectors 

othsr than education* For example* business representatives need to become 

more active in initiating council activities aimed at other businesses in 

the community* Otherwise, councils may become overly involveajfin the activi- 
st * 
ties of the educational sector to the exclusion of Activitie$^llke job train-* 

^ing and placem^t, that occur in^he private aectc$ and in community based 

organisations and which are essential to successful youth transition* Hore- 

over/ without such a broadening of focus, the councils themselves will not 

become established as community organizations* 
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THE ROLB OP ENVIRONMENTAL FORCES 



B±:n council's development has been affected by contextual factors. 
These factors are termed "environmental forces" to distinguish them from 
variables pertaining to the council itself — its membership, staff* leader- 
ship, etc. — described in Chapter .2.0. Environmental forces create a local 
context for each council's development. Our investigation of environmental 
forces in 12 council sites found that th^se forces played a minor role in 
the early deyelci>ment of most councils, compared to the roles played by 
leadership and member participation. Some forces, such as th^^^uncil's 
parent organization, are critical in the early development of a few councils, 
and some parent organizations continue to have substantial influence ovir 
councils* Other forces, such as the politics of a school board or town 
councillor the magnitude of the youth unemployment problem, have had less 
influence on council development up to this time. As developing councils 
become more integrated into their communities, however, it is likely that 
environmental forces will begin to play a larger role in the evolution of 
local councils. 

This chapter discusses the various environmental factors which have 
affected council development. The first fear factors considered are those 
environmental fad^fcs used in our site selection procure* r* -Consortium 
council history, £ederal intermediary #J type of locality and existence of 
other major youth programs, other external factors examined include: the 
role of the parent organisation, the community's traditions and values, the 
community's economic^ J i t ua t i on and the community's politics. 

4.1 Pre-Consortiuro Council History 

One of the differences among the ^councils id their prior history. 
Although a few councils were already functioning as coi+ncils when the Con- 
sortium was founded* other councils were first introduced into their communi- 
ties as a result of the availability of OOL funding througti£§he Consortium 
project* There Here, as well, a number of councils which occupied a middle 
ground, with an interest group already formed or a few key individuals in the 
community having discussed the idea. 
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Our original hypothesis was that councils which were existing prior 
to the Consortium project might be farther along in ,their development than 
new councils* They may exhibit better attendance leve^^at council meetings, 
more active ana broader participation of council membership, ana ■ore J acti~ ' 
vities that involve linkage with institutions and individuals outside 'the 
councils* Brsed on a sample of twelve, including only two which were existing 
prior to the Consortium, it was difficult to confirm ot deny this hypothesis* 
However? tbe examples provided b$ the two councils which pre-existed the 
Consortium do provide some insight iftto the challenge that having a history 
confers on an education and work council* 

In joining the Consortium, the Worcester Area Career Education Con- . 
sortium'ff .director hoped to be able to guide the council away from conducting 
specif ic 'projects, and towards a f&cilitative role in the Worcester community* 
Wft funding permitted some financial support for this purpose to supplement 
the extensive grant support that the council was already receiving to conduct 
specific projects* This process orientation would have engaged the Worcester 
council in a wider network of community relations, as a clearinghouse for 
Worcester's programs and services aimed at improving youth transition* Even 
though the Worcester council included representatives of these programs among 
its membership, its executive director encountered internal and external 
resistance to this initiative, and the council was forced to retain its 
project orientation* Consequently, the fact of this council's pre-ex&steace 
did not enhance the speed or effectiveness of its role transformation in the: 
community* Indeed, pre-existence may have been a hindrance in this case* 
The council's reputation for conducting projects was perhaps too valuable to 
tamper with* 

While the Worcester council's executive director soutflit to use the 
ma, funding to change the role of the council in the community, the Livonia 
council's director sought to change both the role of that council and the 
council service area* Th* executive director of the Livonia council sought 
to broaden the council's poiview to include the entire Wayne County area* 
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Thus* the council's service area would include leas affluent cities such 
aa Datroit* along with more affluent communities auch as those represented 
by Livonia* Curiously* the Livonia council's executive director sought to 
.build up the project orientation of the council* A key goal was to estab- 
lish the council as the Wayne County CSTA's Private Industry Council, with 
an ability to administer funds and operate projects* As in Worcester, 
there was opposition to these initiatives from the council membership* many 
of whom resided in Livonia* although the Livonia council's executive director 
waa successful in changing the service area of council activities* 

The moral in both of these stories is that council leaders who expect 
to use new monies to change the role of existing councils can also expect 
opposition from existing. council members who may be comfortable with the 
status quo* Worcester council members were comfortable with that council's 
project orientation and uneasy about its becoming "process" oriented* The 
Livonia council, members * may of whom resided in Livonia* were reluctant for 
the council to expand to serve a larger area* but were convinced to do so by 
the increased prospects for power and control over resources that such a move 
would permit the council* 

Interest groups that were to become councils experienced acme of the 
same difficulties in becoming a Consortium council* Among this group are 
Philadelphia/ puget Sound/ Mesa and Sioux Falls* In each case there was a 
community group concerned either with youth or with inter -sect or collaboration 
already existing when NMI began. screening sites for possible Consortium mem- 
bers* In each case, joining the Consortium as an education and work council 
meant that either the group's focus or its membership had to be broadened* 
With such changes came growing pains and* sometimes* controversy* The inde- 
pendent development of the Sioux Falls and Puget Sound education and work 
councils was hampered by their linkages to parent organizations* Since that 
time, there has been a division cf labor between the CEHCOAD staff and the 
council in Sioux Falls which may ultimately serve to strengthen that council's 
independences and foster new council leadership* 
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Mesa and Philadelphia present more extreme cases* The Mesa council 
initiators were insufficiently involved in the selection of an executive 
director and were unsuccessful in their attempts to distinguish the respect- 
ive roles of the education and work council and the local career education 
advisory council* Some early membership recruitment efforts faltered, then 
some of the Mesa councils key actors resigned* TO conpound these problems, 
the council's executive director was inexperienced arid could not manage the 
identity crisis confronting the new council*- Thus, in this situation, a 
variety of problems contributed to the original interest group's failure to 
capitalize on its previous experiences* m Philadelphia, an original activ- 
ist on the Philadelphia advisory council on career education led the NMI 
grant effort and was chosen by a group of his colleagues to become tiie execu- 
tive director of the council, once it was formed* The individuals were 
successful in articulating a council focus on C£TA youth-serving agencies 
and an interest in performing a function that was clearly not being performed 
by any other group* The leadership, and the members 1 involvement in the 
choice of leadership, were probable factors in the achievement of the desired 
transition in this case* 

£he third group of councils were new* l*hey had neither an internal 
organization nor an external reputation* Their challenge was not to extend 
and solidify their membership or to develop or re-cast their reputations in 
the community, but rather to inseminate a few key people with the community* 
collaborative council concept, so that the development of internal organiza- 
tion and external reputation could follow* A potential liability in the 
early development of e; h of these newly-organised councils was their con- 
nection to a parent organisation which (often) supplied the funding and the 
executive director* In Bayamon, St* Albans, Bridgeport and Santa Barbara, 
the funding and executive director were supplied in this way, prior to 
membership organization* In the first two cf these sites, this sequence of 
events did set the council's development back* Each has since hired a new 
executive director, chosen by the membership, and their progress in tenas of 
internal organization and development of community image or purpose have 
improved* In each case, too, the original parent organization is no longer 
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provide a mechanism through which local councils could receive technical 
assistance anrt share information with each other* 00L also chose three 
intermediaries in order to study the effects of differences aruong them* 
For example, how would the on-site presence of a federal intermediary, 
affect the councils? How would the orientation .anfl r sfcyla /of -4he federal 
intermediary affect the councils? How would the circumstances under which; 
the intermediary became involved in the Consortium affect its relationship 
with the councils? These Questions are answered below, following a brief 
description °' the nature and extent of intermediary-council relationships* 

ttAB-council relationship s " " 

the Washington NAB office was asked by the DOL to locate andJfuijd 
education and work council activities in fivs localities* Ones the Washing 
-ton office had identified the five NAB metro offices to receive $25 f o6p^ . 
each to support education and work councils, its job was effebtively)^6ne* 
The education and work councils selected by NAB had little direct compli- 
cation with the tfAB office in Washington, D*C* Communications were infre- 
quent and usually initiated by the NAB metro of ,ce* When contact was 
initiated, it was usually for the purpose of obtaining information on HAB- 
sponsored- programs or news of upco»ir>g legislative initiatives* The NAB 
office in Washington, D*C* rarely initiated contacts with local councils* 
HAS-sponsored councils received most of J Aeir information from the clearing 
house activities of KMT and some relationships they had established .with 
other AACJC or NMI -sponsored councils in their geographical area* No sub- 
stantive technical assistance was provided and little was sought* The NAB- 
sponsored education and work councils were, moreover, not necessarily under 
the control of tae local metro office* Formal reporting to NAB included 
brief quarterly reports, annual reports and periodic financial reports* 

AACJC^councii relationships 

00L asked KACJC to participate in the Consortium project by locat- 
ing community colleges willing, to administer education and work councils* 
AACJC v£s given extra funds to support these councils— $50, 000 for each 
council* To distribute these funds, AACJC issued a request for proposals* 
After selecting the colleges to receive awards, the Washington office of 
AACJC tried to maintain a constructive, non-directive relationship with 
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its newly funded councils* information exchange between the Washington- 
based AACJC and the two AACJC councils investigated in this study was fre», 
qutht. AACJC responded to council requests for information, and initiated 
information exchange. AACJC staff visited all the councils at the outset 
of _ the project to address the membership, and returned at least once to 
monitor council progress and provide assistance. AACJC staff from Hashing- 
ton also maintained frequent telephone contact for sharing information, 
solving problem or just ^is ten ing. Unlike the NAB metro offices, the 
local AACTC-af filiated community colleges exercised greater control over 
council development, and the Washington office of AACJC occasionally inter- 
vened to prevent the colleges from exercising too much influence. For 
exwaple, early in 1977, Washington staff voiced concern over the St. Albans 
council's dependence on the Community College of Ver^nt. AACJC was con- 
cerned that becausefjf the College's influence, the council was not concen- 
trating on youth but on the Collage's own, older constituency. The St* 
Albans council subsequently severed ties with the Community College of 
Vermont* 

Formal reporting by AACJC-sponsored councils included monthly. t 
progress and l financi&l^tports, annual reports and evaluative case studies 
(«utU5tiiy. developed by ''AACJC and the councils)* 

AACJC councils also participated in NMI -sponsored clearinghouse 
activities? and the Consortium's first dissemination conference in Burling* 
ton f Vermont was in fact hosted by the Vermont council* The St* Albans 
council director has been actively involved in the development of the new 
Cpnsprtittm. 

- igtl^council relationships 

The KMX staff were the architects of the conmunity education and 
wo£k council concept, and its most ardent supporters among the three inter- 
mediaries. EMI encouraged the councils and the concept of collaboration 
that they embodied in several ways. Willard Wirtz or other senior KMX 
officers addressed opening sessions of many councils* HHI program officers 
maintained - telephone contact with the councils, visiting occasionally to 
provide guidance ana exchange information. They provided each council with 
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/ affecting council. i'^oAi'Yfita Sirjxn.Vmau the exceptional case, in 
" Santa -Dar^iaJ»AB"ai'd not intend' to become involved in council 

' a|tivitie8,excapy'in contacting kVy members who could in turn contact others 
and form a oounc^fe^d^> -the Santa Barbara j»& officers recognition of 
^fp^^^^^y^^^^^'^'^'^^'^ attract high-level, 
p< *^ a '.°^^5-§^^"""^^^ n ^ ^* S>tfncil,_were factors in the qtfick 
_- atv«S9 : p^r5f..thisroo«ncU ^ntoifsji^de^ndent immunity, pressure group. 
The l*xin g te^ council *a^ ^id not have a parent 

organisation which couU iff^^ts development, and its «arly growth was 
" primarily ^fected ,by : othe^^i^bo^. " = * 

■ .To-s^uBasr^rwe fouWthat councils thfife .had a history in theii 
communities^ or ^pj^tha^Ka* in^&re^tou^^tabiished, wer« not neces- 

- / = ^^J*;^ : uM^eJjh|(LWx ^ early 

- djvel^nt. 

-r >Sd ^^Je^^^hJ^^^tf ;air^h^£ i tite^^r^'to for» an 
je^ucatien to 1 existing one. 

3^ ^J?^tJ?®fe#: ^nt^Pft^^^^^providid seed money and^ 
^^i^dejrefe ;'^:^^^^^^^»\ = #|^^.a9anoil» studied were 
; ^r^iniftpSfis.were selected by 

; nmi. ^!^|*0p^^^ 

--^?*^^»ns : -. - : „ ; - Jamestown - 

- .' - " 7j;.^2&fc. ' ;"- • " ■■ He 8 « . 

,7; 1 iV" \"V Lexington 
. r . : „--S'/:'r "--'^'.^S" - Itorces.fcer 
,: L 1' 8lburV4iu 
:i^§^3ei»ct - ; ., ?uget Sotind >^ 

' -^r^ftfca ^«rSsaca . . : SSiilndelphia,-, 

"./f-'-V-i-j-V ' * „- - " Sivonia " 

The prima#functioo o£ the federal intesmediary in the Work-Educa>, 
tion Consortium projecfc-was to federalize the project *s iaage^ and 
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a copy of The Boundless Resource * urging particular attention to Chapter 4 
which describes the concept of a collaborative* local education and work 
council. NMI also sponsored a number of conferences for members of the 
Consortium* including four regional dissemination conferences for council 
w. staff* council leaders? ana other interested community officials. 

As the. leader of the collaborative council movement among the 
intermediaries* NMI 'was expected, to provide a great deai of technical 
assistance and information exchange to councils. All councils praised NMI 
for its responsiveness to requests for information. The conferences were 
also cited as beneficial* particularly by those councils that utilized the 
opportunity to engage in detailed discussions of bow to establish and guide 
,,a oouncil*s early development. The information exchange generated Storing, 
these meetings continued primarily between KHI and individual councils^ and 
to a lesser extent among the councils themselves* NMl's ^information squire* 
ments of councils were also extensive. JMT required detailed quarterly 
progress reports and financial statements. As with all intermediaries* HHZ 
also required its councils to provide considerable documentation in their 
annual proposals £or continued funding* 

Because of their high expectations* sow councils w€r*? lnev£tabiy 
disappointed in the extlht of technical assistance provided by NMI. NWE did 
not try to provide direction* Most , councils appreciated thitt* but at least, 
one council was frustrated by it* A few councils were also disappointed i&xu 
NHI's lack of aggressiveness in seeking future funding sources for the 
Consortium councils. Even though NMI had encouraged councils to locate lofcalH|V 
sources for future funding* many councils still expected NMI to obtain grants 
fc_ them and to exert influence on their behalf. 

The problem of expectations helps to explain the differences in 
relationships between the. federal intermediates and their locally-sponsored 
cOs., oils* certainly where NMI and NAB are^ooncarned. In contrast to the 
KMX council? . the NAB councils hfcw no expectations* and generally perceived 
themselves as receiving funds to support an executive director to expand 
existing activities* In a sense* their foctts was the most locally determined 
of any of the intermediary-sponsored councils* simply because they had so 
little direction ana no demands placed on them from Washington. 
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Consistency of message to th* councils was also a problen which 
plagued each intermediary at various times* NMI, in particular, was natu- 
rally caught between its zeal for the Consortium project and £ts desire to 
be non-directive* The result was that KMX's role was often unclear to 
council members and staff * AACJC staff also had some trouble initially in 
locating the correct balance between intervention and non-int erven t ion * 
Moreover, both NMI and AACJC had received additional funds from DOL to 
sponsor education and work councils* Each felt accountable to DOL for the 
program's development* NAB, which had not received any additional fund^ 
avoided the problem of mixed messages by hardly intervening at all in the 
progress of councils* development * Since there were no additional funds 
involved, NAB probably did not feel as responsible for the councils' develop- 
ment *3 AACJC and NMI did* 

The business orientation of the National Alliance of Business and 
the Chamber of Commerce probably affected the style more than the substance 
of council activities* The NAB councils are smaller and their decisions are 
nmade more efficiently than in NMI and AACJC councils, butS^he issues of 
concern to the membership and the activities undertaken by them are quite 
similar to those of councils sponsored by other intermediaries* In AACJC/ 
NAB and HMI-sponsored councils, for example, one finds the pattern of concen- 
tration upon;ttfhat the educational sector should do to alleviate transition 
problems* Council activities are infrequently directed at what business 
shotild or can do to ease youth transition* Santa Barbara's coun^l pro- 
vides an exception, however, in that it has successfully engaged 150 employ- 
ees of area essployers as "youth counselors* for a Youthwork program* No 

other council in our sample successfully involved the local private sector 

r 

to that degree* 

Although HMI is not linked with any particular orientation by name, 
most of the NKX staff that councils*came into contact with were research 
and policy-oriented* The primary way in which this orientation came 
across was in respect to NMI's emphasis on "collaboration* and on a process 
orientation* No council, NMI or otherwise, disputed the importance of 
collaboration and the facilitative or catalytic role th* council could ?lay. 
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although in one or two cases the words seemed to get in the way of action. 
In short, KMX's orientation, like NAB's, also affected the style of some 
of the councils* 

Education and work councils sponsored by AACJC are not necessarily 

affected by that organization's educational orientation. The effect here 

> 

is largely that produced by the circumstances of the local community college 

^ c ^ 

and the conceptual aiv3 practical guidance given by Washington-based AACJC 

' 

staff. 

Overall, the :ole of the federal intermediary in council devel^oent 
was minor compared to the role played by council leadership, nature of the 
membership and membership participation. The most serious problem in the use 
of a federal intermediary was the uncertainty of roles and expectations thi^ 
arrangement created among federal intermediaries and between intermediaries 
and councils. ^ 

4,3 Typ* of Locality £k 

Some researchers of education and work councils have suggested that 
such councils may be most appropriate and therefore, most successful, in 
rural areas where there are limited resources for inter-sectoral activity 
an£ where career and vocational education programming is lacking. jl Two 
of the councils we visited were classified as "rural." In these*reas, 
education and work councils appear to be valuable for all services, particu- 
larly those which bring specific projects or activities to remote locations. 

The value of councils in urban areas may be measured precisely by- 
their ability t" steer clear of duplicative involvement in the. delivery ti'f 
services — facilitative or otherwise — performed by other agencies or groups. 
Moreover, this is true in both large #nd small citSes. Through general 
revenue sharing, small cities are sharing in the proliferation of new 
funds and programs for all types of social welfare purposes, and they no* 
appear to be facing the same types of coordination problems that plague 
large urban areas. The experience of councils like Mesa, population 136,000, 
and Worcester, population 200,000, are good examples of this. 



^Gregory tfurzburg et al, *An Assessment of Community Work Education 
Councils: 10 Case Studies, w unpublished paper, November 4, 1977. 
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4*4 Existence of Other Youth Transition programs 



9 Another key aspect of the community context which is somewhat 

related to the community "type and size factors is the presence or absence 
of other major youth transition activities* s$5t was thought that; councils 
operating in program-rich areas would choose to de-emphasize programs in 
favor of either brokering activities or other non-program modes of operation* 

'The presence of other major programs is, indeed, restricted to 
small an£ large cities* There a|jir ma jor youth transition activities in 
puget Soi ^t w * th a Youth Job Entitlement Program, and in Worcester, Phila- 
delphia, and Mesa with federally funded career education programs* In 
each case the council operates independently of the programs, already in 
pUce, and the councils do not use council members or resources to expand 
the impact of these other programs* Nor were these the councils that 
da-emphasized programs—although Philadelphia and puget Sound do come close 
to taking on a brokering role* ^ 

In smaller areas serving primarily rural populations, there are 
few transition programs underway* Die Si:\ux Falls council, for example, 
chose ae one major activity a six»week career education course followed by 
a two-day shadow program for 22 high school students from a small town 30 
miles front the city* There was consensus among council members and towns- 
people that nothing in the way of transition programs wotg£ otherwise have 



been provided* It^puld appear that the choice of council role or mode of 
activity, as one objective in council development, is considerably clearer 
for council members in communities which serve rural areas and which have.? 
no major youth transition programs* 

4*5 Community Traditions and Values 

perhaps the most obvious way in which community traditions and 
values affect the development of education and work councils is in thej^ 
ability to gather volunteer resources to participate on these councils* 
Host councils were able to create a membership roster of between 11 and 41 
members within a short time after notice of grant award* The tradition of 
voluntarism in American communities demonstrated itself in the creation of 
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these councils. Early support for the education and work council was 
particularly enthusiastic in Mess, where the resources and influences of 
the Mormon church, and its emphasis on community se t lf-*help are behind many 
of that city*s volunteer efforts. 

In one site, a high degree of active, voluntary participation on 
the education and work council was achieved in the absence of a community 
tradition of voluntarism. Council leaders in Bayamon, Puerto Rico* used 
other means to induce members to join and maintain their steady involvement 
in council meetings and community-oriented activities. Meetings have been 
held in reserved rooms of favorite restaurants. Council members* meet at 
7:30 P.M. t conduct their business, and adjourn for dinner at about 9:00 
P.M. Awards are sometimes presented to council members at these meetings, 
in recognition of their performance of some outstanding community service. 
-Perhaps more important than these incentives, however^ is the perseverance 
of the executive director in maintaining regular telephone and personal 
contact with council members, contact which often must occur in th^ evening 
at council members 1 homes. In the absence of a community voluntarism tra- 
dition, special incentives and a special effort on the part of council 
leaders may be especially important to the council's early development and 
its ultimate perc^gtion of^ttself a valuable community institution. 

4,5 Community Economic Situation 

One environmental factor which cah affect the initiation of a 
council, its ability to decide upon goalr^ and its choice of role and 
activities is the community's economic situation. Elements of the 
community economic situation may include the level of youth unemployment, 
the rate of student drop-outs, or the percentage of households in poverty. 
X;i very few communities wera data ©^current levels and trends in these 
areas collected, partly because it was unavailable and partly because 
councils simply did not try to collect it. 

From talking to council representatives and reviewing councils' 
funding proposals, the two dominant "econonic* concerns were school drop- , 
outs and unemployed youth. Many councils were frustrated in not knowing 
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the magnitude of the problem} some that attempted to invest substantial 
resources in studying the magnitude^ these prpb^ams found themselves^ 
bogged down and unable to proceed to "activities.* In addition, some 
council members, usually educators* pressed for consideration of the 
problems of a broader youth population. Members of this broader youth 
population, such as teenage mothers or youths in single-parent families,!^* 
were not select^as target groups for council activities. 

In a few sites, the council suffered from a sense of being a 
solution in search of a problem. In sites with a solid ecotfgmic f jase and 



an abundance of "youth jobs* (fast food an^temporary work), councils 
often found themselves floundering for lac£~of a sense of urgency,. 
Although experience in "youth jobs* amy not necessarily improve the 
chances of a smoraP? transition to a more permanent career, the aval la* 
^bility of work ahd the eagerness of youth to take jobs created uncertainty 
of trpose amotig councils in such communities. 

Xn sites where youth unemployment was perceived to be a problem 
because of a poorer deteriorating ec^jpjmic base (Philadelphia, Bridgeport, 
Bayamorw Sioux Palls surroundings, Livonia surroundings, and St. AlbansX, 
the council's surprisingly chose not to focus their efforts ort job creation, 
but rather to lend active support to career education. In contrast, the 
councils which became involved in job creation programs (Puget Sound, Mesa, 
Santa Barbara and Lexington) were by and;, large in areas vhe^e jobs were 
most available. This tends to support tha finding that councils tended to 
tackle problems ^at they perceived as within their grasp, rather than to 
tackle problems which they felt would take far greater resources tt*an they 
had. 

4.7 Community politics 

OThe history of volunteer efforts, such as those represented by 
education and work councils illustrates how these efforts use three major 



strategies, sometimes $ih combination, to achieve their ends. Education, 

is 

collaboration and confrontation are these three strategies. Confrontation 
becomes a relevant strategy when power, or control over resources, becomes 
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import^jt to a volunteer group. The intermediate abjective thus becomes 
gaining greater control ever resources. 

For three of the^i2 education airi work councils we visited, gaining 



greater control over resourc^sj^fas an important intermediate ^objective in 
their goal of improved youth transition. In Philadelpia, for example, the 
council became an advocacy organization far t community-based organizations 
in the city seeking their piece of the locaX^evenue sharing pie. Moreov^> 
the Philadelphia council acquired power via some of its members. The 
Philadelphia council was in turn able to^se its position to successfully 



w 

convince the Commonwealth to open up a third GED testing center at a local 



comunity cgjgfcge in the Philadelphia area, to. helper educe the backlog of 
applicants waiting to take the GED test. In Livonia, the council director 
felt coj^trained by the political situation there (conservative municipal^ 
government) as well as the economic situation (low. unemployment rate). He 
successfiilly steered the council toward a broader target area in which 
there would be greater resources to be had. In particular, the LiWiia 
council was seeking to become the local PIC. The Santa Barbara Council 1 
acquired power- primarily through its meiribers, ,0jn& with this power they were 
able to act to prevent the elimination, in a Preposition 13 environment, 
of a youth transition service provided by Santa Barbara's schools. First, 
an $d hoc committee of the council went before the school board to ask it .* 
to endorse the council's career education policy, ^e school board did so. 
Later, when thfe school board was considering eliminating the career techni- 



cians in the hiyh schools an£ junior high schools, the same ad hoc committee 
returned to t&e school *oatd and asked it to uphold its endorsement of the 
councils policy t not eliminating the technicians. This two-step 
strategy prevented the elimination of many of these positions. 

The Santa Barbara example is particularly noteworthy because the 
decision to confront the established power structure was made by f and 
carried out with full support of, the entire membership. 

Unlike the above mentioned councils, which used conf rontafcive as 
well as educative and collaborative strategies to achieve their ends, most 
education and work councils were apolitical . ^They did not seek to initiate 
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confrontation vith the existing power structure or tc acquire control over 
resources^ On the other hand, few councils escaped the impact of local 
politics and local political events, much as, they might have wanted to. 
She Bayamon council^, development been strongly affected by the local 
political milieu. The University under whose auspices *„«e council is oper- 
ated is a haven for partisans the party that is currently out of power* 
The council membership/ on*the other han£, represents a bi-partisan group. 
In order to develop the council as a eommttv^&fith transition service 
provider* its leadership has had to operate very deliberately to avoid situ- 
at ions which would pit the University agcingt the power structure and force 
th^council members to "take sides." One such situation was averted early 
in the council's development -when the council had voted to organize a career 
day for high school students. The Department of Education, controlled by 
the party in power, rejected the council's call for a career day, arguing 
against' removing so many students from ttchool for a day. Numerous attests 
to confront the Secretary of the Department failed. Council leadership sub- 
sequently decided not to pursue the matter and embroil the council members 
in controversy. While recognizing that audi controversy might eventually be 
necessary, the leadership of the Bayamon council fslt that maintenance of 
council solidarity was more important inrfjjhe short run and would l\\ the 



if* 

long run make, the council-more Able, to take bi-partisan stands and become a 
respected, powerful community institution regardless of which party is in 
power. 

A structural impact of politics on the councils was founS iu LexL .g~ 
ton. , The mayor was one of the council founders and personally attracted a 

■ j # 

nuaber of ftintoers. When the mayor an ounced he would not run for /e-eloction 
some members became less active. The- council* s development was thus tcsttpo* 
rarily slowed. This h*- been the case also in other council* *re key early 
leaders, boweci out or reduced their involvement in council acti T 'es before 
t*^ council had developed enough of its own leadership resources. 

L 

A final example .of the inrpact of local politico on the councils 
concerns Worcester. As a result of pressure to cut bud'jats* the Worcester 
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School Conmittee tentatively voted to eliminate the job of Career Education 
Coordinator* She individual with this job was a key council member, and the 
council was faced -with a controversy regarding whether or not to fight the 
School Conmittee decision, the Chamber pf Commerce* with which the 
council shares office space, agreed to write a letter in favor of retaining 
the Coordinator's job, although that action conflicted with the Charter's 
stand on Uniting public expenditures. A number of council members were 
also reluctant to oppose a oast-cutting measure* When the council "went 
out on a limb" in favor of the Coordinator and lost the battle, the council 
became divided between those who had advised against taking such a stand 
and those (mostly the staff and the affected member) who had been defeated 
by the School Cosmittee* vote* The overruling of the council by the School 
Committee led the council staff to feel that the organization had lost some 

of It a potential influence in the oommunity* 

ft 

If councils are to achieve prominence in their communities* they 
will need to gain skill in confrontation and conciliation techniques* in 
many cases iC will be a savvy executive director who will sake this pos- 
sible; in other cases it will be the joint influence of prestigious council 
members which will make the difference* In conclusion, most education and 

hi 

work councils are affected by local politics* although few actively seek 
politicisstion. 

Although one of the cornerstones of the Consortium project was the 
development of councils which were responsive to local neods* the role of 
differences in local situations in determining council characteristics or 
activities has been small* For almost every exaople of a council which 
seems to have been affected in a particular direction by its environment, e 
counter example can be produced* It appears as if the freedom given to each 
council to create its own goals, activities* structure and leadership style 
has permitted a large number of options* as noted in Chapters 2 and 3* 
Although the local situation serves as the context for these options i it has 
had far less inpact than the variables affecting the internal organization of 
the .council at this stage of most councils* development* 
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5.0 COLLABORATION 

"Collaboration** has bean considered the keynote of the Work-Edu- 
cation Consortium project. Each education and work council was to be a 
model of local collaborative action. Consequently, it be cane part of our 
task to assess the degree to which councils achieved this goal, and the 
feasibility of fri^e achievement. In this chapter, we discuus the differ- 
ent definitions of collaboration and assess council achievement of collabo- 
ration according to these 1 different definitions* The main purpose of this 
chaptet, however, is to offer a new understanding of the concept of collabo- 
ration* V 
■ * . ■ ■ '4j 

At the beginning of this study, our efforts to measure the achieve- 
ment of collaboration were thwarted bytbe varying definitions that council ' 
members and staff applied to the term. Moreover, these definitions often 
disagreed with those put forth by researchers 6f the subject , as well as that 
which we inferred frcm.oui reading of Pie Boundless Steaource . Rather than 
disregard these definitions, we looked at them all* As a result of this," -the 
nature of collaboration as a process or as a sequence of processes became 
clear. We recognised that collaboration simply "looks different* 1 depending 
upon where the observer stands, in time and place, vis-a-vis the education and 
work council. The councils, looking at collaboration from ground serP--before 

collaboration is actually started, and while problems for collaboration still 

^ - -f t _ 

exist — have a different viewpoint from those who focus on the effect* of 
possible collaboration. Collaboration as a process engaged in by education 
and work councils jiaeds to be understood as developmental, and therefore legi* 
timately viewed in different perspectives by the council members themselves 
and observers or researchers of councils. () 

5.1 Definitions of Collaboration 

In order to assess the achievement of collaboration from each of 
these perspectives, it is necessary to outline the various definitions 
applied to the term "collaboration.* 1 
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ReaearA* Definitions 



During the, 1975-7C academic year, the office of Career Education 
(Unit** states Office of Education, BEW) sponsored 27 "mini-conferences"* 
for members of the business/ labor and education communities on the subject 
of career education* in one of, these conferences. Or* Kenneth Hoyt, then 
the director of the office of Career Education, tried to' push the career 
education movement onto a more "collaborative" track* He explained the 
.meaning of collaboration by first distinguishing it from cooperation as 
follows: 

"Collaboration is a term that implies £Ue parties involved 
share responsibility as* authority for basic policy decision-* 
making, ^cooperation, on the other hand, is a term that 
assumes two or more pai*ies, each with separata and auto** 
ncmoue programs, agree>to work together in making all such 
programs more successful* To "cooperate" with -another agsncy 
or organisation carries no implication that one, either can. 
or should, affect its policies or operational practices;" 

Collaboration means that local career education activists must ftd them- 
selves of the notion that "what we do (our policies and operational prac- 

2 

tices) is none of their business," while cooperation permits this attitude* 

or* Hoyt continued by urging his audience to recognise that ..many 
community resources exist NOW***it is not a matter of building yet another 
superstructure on. the already complex system of Education*" Rather it is a 
matter of focusing primary concern on utilising existing resources and build- 
ing new resources, of focusing around the question of "'How Mch help can be 

*Hcw Much credit 
It 



made available tr th^individual? 1 not around the question, 
can we get for helping?'" 3 



Kenneth Hoyt, Monographs on Career Education: Community Resources for 
Career Education, U*S*D*H*E*W* Office of Career Education, office of 
Education, 1976, pp.t-2* 



\9 



Ibid* pp. 1-2* 
'ibid* pp. 1-2* 
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In short, the principle of collaboration encouraged by Dr. 3oyt 
emphasises "process* over "structure.* It emphasises the collective good 
over : individual self-interests. Finally, it emphasizes the need; for 
change, both in career education activists' policies and practices and in 
their attitude about shying responsibility for the policies and opera- 
tional 1 practices of each other's institutions* Cooperation involves no 
such change in attitude* 

Dr. Paul Barton, a senior associate of the National Manpower 
Institute and former HBW, senior staffer, looks at "col labor at ion* fro* a 
differen^ perspective, in particular, he envisions a council (a community 
education and work council) as a collaborative process. He proceed* to 

define the structural elements of tha^ process, without distinguishing 

4 / lit 

"collaboration 1 * frc» •cooperation*! 

m A process of collaboration means the participation of 
the important institutions and sectors of the community 
that have the responsibility, tesou trees and influence to 
deal with the whole of the transition to regular adult 
employment...* collaborative process is identified 

•" * * . « 

being an organised activity with an agreed-upon 
policy for its conduct. 

the participation of representatives of education, 
business, labors parents, the voluntary and service 
organisation sector, the public* students. ..or at 
least a sufficient number cf the above to provide 
the expectation of significant achievement. 

an involvement in the improvement of the transi- 
tion arrangements ratljgr fchan the rest of the 
group being "advisory" to any one of the represented 
institutions or sectors. 

the development of, or working on the development of, 
an agenda of substantive actions, a prioritising of 
the items on the agenda, ajd planning , toward actually 
carrying out the agenda.* 1 



Paul B. Barton r "Community Councils and the Transitions Between 
Education and Work," Industry/Education Coamunit^ Councils* NIB 
Papers in Education and Work* WO.-9 , U.S.D.ff.E.W. , National Institute 
of Education, December, 1977, pp. 11*14. 
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These definitions complement each other* wi|h Barton** definition 
helping us to visualize What a collaborative procef/s mig£jj|look like in 
tf * for* of a community council.' However* there is one point on which 
ttyise researchers seem to disagree* Boyt seams to feel that collaboration 
requites placing the collective good above individual self-interest* 
Barton and his colleagues argue (principally in other articles and corres- 
pondence on the subject) that collaboration must build on self-interest 
rather than request a sacrifice of it. While the difference as expressed 
here may be semantic, it does sound as if the supporters of education and 
work councils expect council participates to find it in their self-inter* 
ssts to collaborate* This expectation may be overly optimistic* It is 
very difficult to try and use this strategy of equating * s&lf-interest with, 
the collective good in order to convince Pf^pple to pursue the collective 
good, particularly when the benefits of doing so are far into th$ future* 

The concept of "self-interest" is critical to an understanding of 
the collaborative process, and it w*a obviously the center of NXB's 
interest when it posed the question "Is collaboration possible? 0 NEC's 
definition of collaboration* as offer*? in the Statement of Work fot this 
stud;*, is as follows: 

"Collaboration is a participatory decision-making process 
involving an organized activity in which representatives 
from vested interest groups within a community give up a 
portion of their self-interest in creating a g new # over- 
arching identity to achieve a comnefo goal* 1 * 

It would fgppear that the collaborative process* or the 'identity 1 under 
discussion, is a community education ahd work council* Obviously, NIB 
researchers believe that in order for this council to workr-to be effect Ve 
in solving youth transition problems — its goals f as an institution, must 
stand higher on mentors' priority lists than their own* goals or these of 
their institutions. 

The concepts presented in each o,' these definitions— Hoyt's# 
Barton's and NIE'a— will be useful in developing the theory of coilabor- 

^IIE OTP B-78-0007# p.lt. 
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at ion further* So, too, will be soste discussion of how the f*Aera@r 
intermediaries ccNiunicated th* term and how the council ambers under- 

•tood & : 0 $ 

5*1*2 Ogwjticstion of the Concept by intergedieries 

Although opportunities' for .orientation to the concept of the 
council end of collaboration occurred during council start-up Meetings, 
subsequent? technical assistance visits, and conferences was T he 
Boundless Resource which gave .the councils their primary orientation to 
collaboration and the council concept* Councils were instructed to focus 
chiefly ca Chapter 4, entitled "Hew Means*, This chapter, in the section 
ot the hoc* thet deals with youth, offers practical suggestions for council 
activities* . it follows e chapter called "New Ways," which discusses the 
n#ad for a different institutional approach to youth transition* Building 
upon these ideas, Chapter 4 deals with establishing such mw Marts as e 
clearinghouse of work-study end cooperative education prorans, an occupa- 
tional information systast, e youth j^lacenent follow-up component , etc* 
the reduction of institutional barriers is also addressed* In general, 
then, Chapter 4 of far a sxaaplaa of activities that a council oould initiate 
easily* as well as soaie that would require sore substantial collaboration* 

5,t,3 Familiarity with the Concept by Oouncil Members and 

stag? : : T s 

The main Methodology f&r this phase of Abt Associates • study of 
councils and the collaborative process was to collect data regarding council 
structure, process and activities* However, individualawwere also asked to 
cement directly on their perception of the council's achievement of collabor- 
ation. 

In general, council staff were sore ooaifortabl^ than council 
mabers in discussing collaboration, and ambers fro* the public sectors 
(education and government} were sore comfortable than those frost the private 
sector* in at least two sites the council staff wen reluctant to discuss: 
collaboration because they fait it had been over stressed and had caused 
confusion and irritation anon? council ambers* Business representatives, 
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in particular, tended to be impatient With the lack of purposeful activity 
on the part of their councils, and they began to equate collaboration with 
extensive meeting*, repetitive discussions atod lack of action. Listed be-* 
low ie a sampling of definitions of collaboration offered! it is not 
intended to represent the majority of v&ews, only the variety of themi 

,v*not having everyone give pat answers* (council president) 

•svsryone's involved, no one's passive* (business leader) 
p an exchange of ide&ej a cooperative , 

effort between education and indt$£try* (school superintendent) 

•we all give up something at some 

point so we can reach our common goal 11 (banker) 

•educator* com too us* (man&ger of a manu- 

facturing plant) 

•educational jargon not used in business* Chamber of Commerce 
t ^ * representative) 

•cooperation is two programs which 
support e«3i other without either one 
having to give anything and oollabora~ " 
tion is the sharing of responsibility, 
^ commitment, and authority^ (educator) 

As is evident from these comments, council members saw collaboration 
cs a jbin^ effort toward a common goal. Some members felt it was important 
thajt meters *give up* something to be truly collaborative and at least one 
council president implied that collaboration involved change, in attitudes 
and practices. s *-*- t 

^ Analysis of the actions of council members suggests that meet council 
members defined collaboration in terms of their own actions, not the actions 
oi£ Institutions or other individuals, in the community, The community's 
achievement cf collaboration, with the council as facilitator r was not broadly 
recognised by council members as part of their mandate to be "collaborative*. 

7 

Thii council members a: speared to equate the existence of the council with 
evidence of collaboration, rather than tq think of the structure they repre«- 
sonted as facilitative of collaboration arong sectors in the community. 
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ifor did the majority of council members see themselves m "sharing 
policy-i»^ing authority* 1 * Some candidly **s*£ted their lack of intention 
to- work toward these, ends* Business representatives in particular did not 
t*c how' the wxperienoe of being on the council could charge the way they 

o 

operate their own institutions, much less permit theme tatside to share in 

t - * 

making changee* This position was almost as frequent among educators, who 
occasionally asserted the role of the council in influencing them to make 
changes, but who generally did not entertain the idea of shared policy- 
making authority* 

Host council mambers, however, expressed excitement over the value 
provided Lay the mandate for collaboration* They contrasted the education 
and work council favorably with other community efforts and other councils, 
and cited examples of business representatives and school officials, or, 
in the case of Philadelphia, CBOs, working together for the first time* 

If_we accept Hcyt's distinction between collaboration and coopera- 
tion, then it is fair to say that education and work councils engage in 
cooperative, not collaborative activities* However, cooperation can also 
be construed as an initial step in the development of collaboration. Indi- 
viduals or institutions are unlikely to rush into sharing policy-making 
authority without ever having talked to each other, not to mention develop- 
ing respect for eachOothar's goals, trust in each other's judgments, and 
joint participation in activities* The education and work councils did 
allow this to happen* 

5*2 implementation of the Collaborative Process by Education 
and Work Councils 

O 

Another way to investigate the implementation of the collaborative 
^process in the formation of the council is to assess it according to the 
four features described in Barton's definition* Most councils partially 
met at least three of the four criteria established by Barton* At the time 
of our visit, most councils represented an "organized activity with an 
agreed-upon policy for its conduct* 1 * All but one council was meeting regu- 
larly, and all had established structures (council president, executive 
committee, and task groups) within which to operate* Councils also achieved 
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the active participation of education and business* although attempts to 
involve labor* par efts, and youth were leas successful* Councils were - 
also independent rather than "advisory" to any of the sectors or institu- 
tions involved, even though one or two parent organisations were suffi- 
ciently dominant to Influence a large part of the councils operations* 
On the fourth criterion, "the development of*»»an agenda of substantive 
actions, a prioritisating of the items* *»and a planning toward actually 
carrying out the agenda"? the councils had sore difficulty* Many councils 
attempted to create goals and activities designed to meet those goals, and 
most of these committed their thinking to paper*^. However* little priori- 
tising was done* and there was little evidence of concrete objectives or 
strategic thinking inmost of the councils* plans* Host noticeable vas a 
lack of long-term planning* The leadership of a few councils were aware 
of these omissions? some argued that the decision to avoid prioritisation* 
specification of concrete objectives and time frames for achievement was 
purposeful* No doubt funding uncertainty also contributed |fo the ambiva- 
lence of council planning efforts* Nonetheless* council leadership and 
membership* a^ perhaps the federal intermediaries as well* need to recog- 
nise the inconsistency between the councils 1 planning process and the 
accepted tenets of a collaborative process* particularly as this inconsis- 
tency can affect future operations* 

The NIB definition of collaboration focuses on the notion of self- 
interest, which is Introduced in the earlier definitions* Each of the 
definitions of collaboration implicitly assumes that self-interests will 
be recognised* On community education and work councils* they would be 
recognised by the members and sta£f of those councils* Our study* however* 
found that many council mothers participated volunteers on councils* 

without*? any^real awareness of the self-interests involved* This style of 

4*. 

participation hindered the process of collaboration (according to every 
definition) in a fejr councils* 

The statement of work for this ^valuation asked* "Is collaboration 
possible?" The answer is that the collaborative process can be construed 
as befng several processes* or as working on many levels simultaneously* 
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The process has begun, on at least one level, in thct communities served by 
education and work councils. For the -collaboration envisipned in The 
Boundless Resource and by researchers to be achieved, however, more time, 
a greater understanding of the concept, and a willingness to entertain 
radical departures from normal inter -institutional and inter-sectoral ways 
of relating is needed — both by council members as council members and by 
council members as representatives of community institutions. 

*fo asaSfct councils in assessing the degree to which they have en- 
gaged a local collaborative process, we proceed to describe three dimen- 
eions of collaboration. This discussion is followed by a more detailed 
description of one of these dimensions of collaboration, to further 
illustrate how councils cen measure their progress along this dimension. 
Hopefully, what will emerge is a new understanding of the meaning of 
"collaboration** 

5.2.1 Dimensions of Collaboration 

Collaboration of the sort envisioned in The Boundless Resource 
would seem to be measurable along three dimensions, as illustrated in 
Figure 5*1. If the council is viewed as the catalyst for the collaborative 
process, the reach of council activities might define one dimension of 
collaborative achievement. Council activities may involve only council 
leaders, or they may involve the entire membership. Beyond council members, 
other individuals may be involved in council activities at the local level, 
and beyond that, 'collaboration could be sougrrt with actors at the state and 
even federal levels. Indeed, the staff of at least one council perceived 
collaboration as embodying the ability to affect local, state or federal 
policy on issues related to youth transition, although most councils, as 
previously noted, did not seek to collaborate with or influence agencies or 
individuals outside their particular communities. 

Institutionalization of council activities is a second dimension of 
collaboration. Council activities My occur once, such as in the compilation 
of a directory; they may occur ir series, such as when each week the local 
newspaper spotlights the career of a different council member; or they may 
become institutionalized, such as when the maintenance of a carter resource 
center becomes an on-going function of the council. The education and work 
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VIGOUR 5*1 
Dijwnsiggs of collaboration 
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in each institution 
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council 
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three or sore sectors, 
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< councils in the Consortium project were encouraged to institutionalize 
themselves* , Councils, £n turn, attempted to become incorporated, *to 
break away from parent bodies, and to gain sufficient funding to enable 
their staffs to continue carrying out council activities. Recently, a 
. national organization Was formed to further the goals of existing and 
* future education and work councils* Along this dimension, therefore, 
education and work councils* have been fairly* successful, although a major 
test will come as they begin their fourth year of operations and first 
year without any Department of Labor consortium project funds* 

r ' 

K third dimension of collaboration is the breadth and depth of 
council activities at the* community level* h council may work closely with 
two sectors, but this may mean only that it works with one local high school, 
one employer and one individual (usually the council meuber) in each of 
these institutions* Councils that are broader in scope might t*>rk actively 
with' at least one sector other than education and business, for example, the 
government of labor sectors* Councils add depth, moreover, by working with 
multiple institutions within a sector, or multiple individuals within an 
.institution* Indeed, as will be examined more closely in the n?xt section, 
collaboration between institutions within a sector, and between individuals 
within an institution- may be two of the most difficult types of collabo- 
ration for councils to facilitate* 

We assert that councils must work along each of these three*dimen~ 
sions in order to have a lasting effect on the local youtn transition 
problem, and that they must visualize each of these dimensions as mutually 
reinforcing* For example, the goal of institutionalization can be aided by 
increased breadth and depth of involvement in council activities* If 
councils establish a large, broad constituency, their chances of locating 
funding or other sources of support to maintain their existence will be 
improved* Greater support, *in turn, enables the councils to undertake new 
activities with larger numbers of local actors, and potentially, to be a 
vehicle for extending their reach— -perhaps effecting change at a state 
or national level* 
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Progress along each dimension of collaboration will also increase 
the potential for long-term impact on youth. The institutionalization of a 
local voice speaking on behalf, of local youth guarantees continuous attention 
to youth transition issues and the institutionalization of activities guaran- 
tees that their impacts*will continue to be felt. The increased breadth and 
depth of local involvement maximizes awareness of the issue and the potential 
human |gsources available to attack the problem. Beaching beyond the local 
level can extend the benefits of the council-* s activity to other communities, 
and can help maintain interest at other levels of government which are parts 
ofithe problem arid the solution. 

5.2.2 The Breadth and Depth of Council Activities 

Increasing the breadth and depth^bf council activities is the key 
challenge facing councils at this stage of their development. In order to 
assist councils in better understanding this challenge^ we have identified - 
four different components to council progress alwng this dimension./ These 
components are described below an£ illustrated by the current activities of 
education and work councils, -the word "cooperation* is used, because it in 



fact describes current council progress* 

r ' 



However, the possibilities for 



collaboration (according to Hoyt this would involve shared responsibility 



and authority for basic policy decision-making) in each type of interaction 
should be borne in mind. 

K > The education . and work councils engage in four types of cooperation. 
The most common is cooperation between the council and other organizations . 
Every time a council is given office space by an an iz at ion or a guidance 
counselor is, given timer off to make a presentation at a council meeting # 
cooperation between the council and an organization takes place. Another 
common form of cooperation is between council members . In case* where mem- 
bers work together on a council committee, they cooperate* When they agree 
on an activity to be pursued by the council, such as the compilation of a ^ 
resource directory, they cooperate. A less common form of cooperation is 
between institutions represented on the council * When a business person on 
the council agreeS^to take on two high school seniors for one day each in a 

In addition to 



shadow day program, the business and the school cooperate 
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tht cooperation between council members that is involved/ each institution 
is required to participate in the decision to conduct the activity. This 
mode of inatitutional cooperation, with a business .or employer granting a 
favor, to the schools * is the moitt common for* of inter-institutional oooper- 
st ion>. * Curiously / the least oommgn^form of cooperation engaged in is be- 
tween institutions in the gage sector or within institutions, in some 
cases the superintendent allows members of the guidance department to 
attend a Career Guidance Institute, in other cases/ two business leaders 
may appeift together at a seminar for youtfi on job seeking skills, in 
general/ however, it appears more likely that a school willT^re estab- 
lished cooperative relationships yith a particular employer or employers 
than it is for groups of employers to have cooperative relationships with 
each other (other than for fund-raising) or for ftigh schools to have 
cooperative arrangements with each other* 

Cooperation Between the Council and other Organizations ^ 

One of the most c onsen forms of cooperation between the council and 
other organisations was in the all-important funding area. The largest 
non-Consortium source of funding is CETA, and the most frequent use of CBTA 
is to support cue or more council staff through Public^ervice Enployment 
slots. 

i In addition to receiving funds/ councils also donate funds from their 
budgets to other organisations. This method of supporting youth transition 
programs was chosen by two councils. The St. Albans council gave $2/000 to 
a^ nearby high school to purchase and install career education software for 
their computerised Occupational information System. The Mesa Council con- 
tributed $3/650 to the schools to employ a teacher during the summer to set 

up a "Ijobt for Youth* progfjem. (in neither case did the council become 

■v. 

substantively involved in the activity beyond the donation of funds.) 

Other forms of Cooperation between the council and other organisa- 
tions include cases where a council activity involves an organization or 
affects that organisation. In* Bayumon* for example/ the council set up a 
Career Information Center at the interamerican diversity for use by its 
student &. 
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The Worcester council established a clearinghouse of field experience oppor- 
tunities available to teachers, counselors and students* Almost every 
council conducts one or more activities of this type, where the council as 
an organisation performs a service for the members of another organization* 

The final method of council cooperation with other organisations is 
through brokering* This form of activity consists of the council as an 
organization working with two or more other organizations for their mutual 
benefit. The Worcester council arranged for some business representatives 
to meet with members of a local school department, and together they 
developed a career education curriculum* The Sioux Falls council arranged 
for a shadow day for a small rural high school by putting the superintendent 
and guidance counselor in touch with the local NAB director, who agreed to 
recruit businesses to participate* 

o 

Cooperation Between Council Members ^ 

This category of cooperation covers situations in which two or more 
council members, as individuals, cooperate to accomplish something which 
benefits one, both, or the goal of youth transition* This form of cooper- 
ation was most frequently evidenced in council members 1 working together on 
task forces or committees, but it was also evidenced in other ways* 

ft In Santa Barbara, key council members from business and education 
appeared before the school board to ask it not to cut the budget item which 
provided career technicians in the schools* Philadelphia council members 
have used each other as resource persons when questions have dim up in 
their own institutions* In Worcester and in Bridgeport, when one member's 
job was in jeopardy, the other council members went on record in support of 
that individual* 

On another level, cooperation between council members was constantly 
emerging simply from their interactions at council meetings* At each site, 
council members commented positively on their experiences in talking with 
fellow 'members* A frequent finding was that members of other sectors had 
problems that we\e not too different from their own* Superintendents of 
schools and executive officers in industry shared in their frustrations in 
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dealing with employee unions. Business representatives began to appreci- 
ate the school* 'difficulties in trying to educate certain segments of 
the youth population*. In several cases, council meabera asserted that 
c they could now call certain individuals on the phone to get help with 
somsthing vhen they could not do so before. 

Cooperation Between institutions Represented by Different 

Council Mambe ga j 

" ~ ' 

3bs next level of cooperation goes beyond the ■esbers themselves 
to include the institutions they represent* Achievement of this level of 
cooperation is an indication that organisations in the ccmnunity are 
hiring influenced ,by the council's existence* 

Some councils have begun to influence cooperation between membsrs* 
institutions* In Bayamon, for exasple , curriculum designers at the Inter* 
aiaerican Onivereity got together with some, bu si nee * repress ntativee on 
the council and worked out a number of changes in the university courses 
in order for them to be more relevant to the job market* ( A course in 
labor movement, history was introduced into the Livonia Public Schools 
through discussions between the UAH representative and the school repre- 
sentative at council meetings* Fostering such cooperation between menber 
institutions is the main activity of the Philadelphia council* They 
brought community-based : organisations (CBOs) together with the GRTk prime 
sponsor so that it could brief the, CBOs on the procedures Cor applying 
for funding under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(7EDP&) . 

Business* involvement with other, institutions was restricted to 
assisting those institutions in making youth more acceptable **ad success- 
ful in the job market* Businesses opened their plants to classes on tours* 
they visited classroom to teach students how to fill out job applications? 
and they provided counselors for a special job preparation program. No 
individual interviewed mentioned an incide? * in which a member representing 
business asked for or received any assistance Cor his or her company from 
council maskers or their institutions, however* 
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Cooperation Within Sectors 

The It ait common area 'off cooperation engaged by the councils was 
cooperation within sectors* Secondary and higher education had little 
interaction; likewise for large and snail businesses* Community-based 
organ ii at ions competed with each other for scarce federal program dollars* 

In recognition of these barriers, some councils used their resources 
and membership to reduce the distance between institutions in the same 
sector; others facilitate intra-sectoral cooperation on behalf of youth in 
other, more subtle ways* in a story recounted by. a Santa Barbara council 
member, a businessman was complaining about the low level of skills he found 
in the employees he hired just out of high school, which prompted another 
businessman or. the council to remark, "you might get better workers if you 
didn't pay so little*" , 

Business was active in intra-sectoral activities for raising funds* 
In Worcester a chief executive officer directed a campaign for fund raising 
from among member and non-member businesses* An example of intra-sectoral 
cooperation in government was the Philadelphia council-sponsored luncheon 
meeting of a representative of the city's youth agency with a Department of 
Commerce official, which resulted in implementation of a new youth employ- 
ment program* In an example of int re-sectoral cooperation in education, the 
Michigan Occupational Information System was implemented in western ffayne 
County through the cooperation of a consortium of public schools, post* 
secondary institutions and CETfc. 

Conclusion 

The types of cooperation described abcwe primarily involve activi- 
ties &nd partly altitude change* flie pattern of sponsoring activities as 
one-time events limits the potential breadth and depth of collaboration* 
What wou^d be different; and what no council at this stage of development 
has ye V chosen to do, is to forge some on-going alliances across sectors so 
that cross-sectoral activities *ight become commonplace, and that the 
changed attitudes of the council members might permeate their institutions* 
Although this repetitive approach would still not be collaborative in the 
Hoyt sense, it would imply that closer involvement between the institutions 
is acceptable to each as a mode of operation* Only then would the breadth 
and depth of collaboration be enhanced* 
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6.0 KEY IgSPEg Ig TOE DEVELOPMENT OT EDUCATION AND WORK COUMCILS: 
SOWW AJOf OT FINDINGS AND REO0MMBNDATICH& 

«;i Council activities Heed .-to-be Better integrated with 
Planning and Implementing Specif ig Changes Designed to 
Improve Youth Transition to ti;e Workplace 

Council activities* the collaborative process and the very existence 
of councils themselves are to be judged in the ffial analysis on the basis 
of the impact they have on youth transition to the workplace. Presumably, a 
V* council can help bring about changes in the knowledge, attitudes, and. behav- 
ior of individuals, groups and institutions in a particular community/ and 
in so doing, hmlp them to improve youth's transition. 

Although considerable variety existed in the mix of council activf~ 
titis chosen toy individual councils, one similarity can be discerned, virtu-* 
ally all council activities were short-term in nature and demanded modest 
investment of time and commitment from members and their organisations, it 
is understandable that a focus on single, short-term activities would ini- 
tially capture the councils 1 attention. Because they involve no major shift 
in resources, these, activities are not controversial, They are easy to 
rslly sround and represent a way; to get people collaborating on something 
concrete. They can be initiated quickly and do not require a great deal of 
organisational agreement to execute. V Such activities can serve as a start-* 
in£ poir-t fot develcping the comprehensive process of planning and isplsment** 
ing impact 7 related changes, as even minor activities cause some changes in 
Personnel responsibilities, resource allocation and communication patterns. 
If repeated often enough, these activities can eventually become incorporated 
-^iftto the regular, rhythm of an institurc^. . 

Through this process^ what has initially been introduced as an act 1- 
vity c*n evolve into ch«*ge within an institution. For this to happen, 
councils must begin to put more energy into defining, planning and working 
towards such epeci fie impact related changes. 
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Likewiss, collaboration Bust be seen as a process which develops 
on seversl levels, and which is both an input to and an outcome of the 
council** activities in the community* Collaboration* no matter what 
its aim, cannot take place in a vacuum* Frustration and member turn- 
over will result unless council members feel they are collaborating 
towards swathing meaningful and that collaboration is part of a process 
which will have eventual impact on youth*. Confining collaboration to a 
Single sector for a given activity of limited duration limits the potential 
level of that collaboration* Instead, on-going alliances across sectors 
need to be deyeloped, so that cross-sector activities become commonplace* 
If a council fails to address an aspect of the planning and execution 
process, such a$ the institutionalization of activities, or neglects to 
develop a part of its overall aystem, such as facilitating collaboration 
not just among its members but also among institutions represented by 
its members, then all other aspects of the process or system will be 
affected, anO the council as a whole will be less effective* 

6*2 Members Need to Perceive and Act in Their Council Holes 
As institutional Representatives as well as Individual s 
Jtather Than as Individuals Only, if Changes in Institutions 
are to Occur ^ 

One of the primary purposes of an education and work council is 
to be a mechanism for influencing groups and institutions to change in 
ways which will enhance the prospects for improved youth transition* Such 
group and institutional changes are essential if any serious and lasting 
impacts on youth are to be achieved* 

Social change efforts such as those represented by the education 
and work councils must strike a balance in their emphasis on the role of 
individuals as compared to the role of group and institutional relation-* 
ships* Unless a council makes successful efforts to anchor its changes 
solidly in local group and institutional life, the council cannot tope to 
affect more than a handful of young people* In addition, for imp act 3 on 
youth to endure, supportive elements for those changes must find their 
way into the groups and organizations that serve or associate with youth* 
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A council can seek to effect group and institutional changes through 
direct action* such as donating funds for a specific youth transition program 
or confronting local government on a budgetary issue, or through indirect 
activities such as building community awareness about youth transition prob- 
lems. However^; a basic and straightforward method, which should not be 
overlooked/ is to influence these community groups and institutions through 
their representatives who are council members. Unfortunately # most members 
presently define their council roles not as institutional representatives 
but as individuals in a volunteer organization. Moreover, many meufcere lack 
the power to commit their institution's resources to council goals. And 
lastly, some individuals (such as chief executive officers) who do possess 
'the power to change the way their institutions operate* still place the 
burden of responsibility for change on other institutions in the community. 
Bach of these conditions, which undermines the reasons for the council mem- 
bers* selection (to gain representation of a particular sector or irotitution 
on the council), needs to change at some stage of a council's development if 
the council is to become a positive force for improving youth transition in 
the community. 

6.3 The Effectiveness of Council ^Leadership Heeds to be 
Recognized as a Critical Factor in Determining How 
Successfully a Particular Council Develops 

The development of leadership is recognised as an issue but needs* to 

be better defined and understood by councils. Members are not clear about 

ft 

what constitutes effective leadership in the council situation and how this 
leadership emerges. The development of effective leadership is essential for 
handling goal conflict and achieving goal consensus* achieving member involve* 
went, helping to define member's roles as institutional representatives, 
successfully coordinating council activities with impact related changes and 
successfully developing new leadership. 

Leadership in a council need not rest with one person, and such a 
model may in fact be a liability once the council gets underway. Councils 
which freely admit new members and tap new leadership sources from within but 
retain the interest of early leaders are most likely to function successfully. 
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Continued involvement of early leaders is important, so long as new leaders 
are admitted to supplement the base of support* Leaders should be chosen 
with maximum Membership involvement* 




Council leadership, must understtro how people from radically differ- 
ent perspectives (from business and from e&tcacion, for oxarople) think and 
operate* The leadership must combine backgrounds and orientations in these 
different areas, and be able to work in a collaborative style with different 
sectors* Among tb* education and vprk councils visited, this facilitctive 
skill and ability in interpersonal communication were the traits most valued 

Vrfi 

in executive directors, and also the ones most commonly found to be Ucking* 

6*3*1 the Relationship of staff to Council Members 

The relationship between council staff and members Is a critical 
determinant of effective council leadership, and therefore, early council 
development* Members hold what might be called "line" positions in the 
council's organization, each' representing different sectors or interests* 
The staff should ^erve^nd advise thesu line positions, and play* a facilita- 
te* and coordinate ve role between council members* Decision making for 
policy and objective setting should rest with the council membership* The 
staff should provide operational assistance* In other wrds, leadership 
must be grounded in the membership and f£bw to the staff, not the other way 
around^ A task 5£ many councils at this tine should be to assess critically 
the respective roles and relationships between staff and council members* 

It is understandable that in many councils staff currently perform 
leadership functions which would better lie with the membership* In a number 
of cases, a staff person wrote thg initial council proposal and organized the 
membership, or was hired by one or two people in the intermediary who had 
little subsequent involvement with the council* Such a procedure was useful 
to get the councils started/ However, councils must evolve beyond this ini- 
tial definition of their leadership and seek to develop new leadership 
resourc*** This will become especially important as councils move into new* 
stages of development that demand new skills, approaches, and more concrete 
planning for change anci impact* " 
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6.3.2 The flole of the Parent Organization 

Although parent organisations affect the development of councils in 
several ways, t&e most critical area of potential impact is when the parent 
attempts to exercise leadership over the council. Education and work 
council memberships were cautioned, both in The Boundless Resource and by 
mi and other intermediary staff, to develop independently of parent organi- 
sations. Thi^was seen as a development goal in consonance with the goal of 
engaging a collaborative process ttiat avoids dominance by any one organiza- 
tion. In turn, most councils have operated independently of parent organi- 
sations* 

Where parent organization relationships do exist, their effect? on 
improved youth transition can be positive or negative. The effect of affil- 
iation with a parent on the council s ability to bring different institu- 
tions together to agreVupon needed actions and posaib^e changes within 
institutions has often been negative* unless the parent already has a point 
of view and an operation that is clearly collaborative in all a&pectSg or 
widely respected, the prospects for an education and work ^uncil to attain 
tfeP^ft attributes are substantially reduced* The effect of a parent organi- 
sation that has these attributes is, conversely* positive. 

$.3.3 FederaSw&cal . Tension 

As the role of the parent organisation can affect council leadership, 
other organisations whose role may become confused with fchot of a parent 
organisation can also affect council leaferahip, and hence, early development, 
in the Work-Education Consortium project* thcee federal intermediaries con* 
tributed varying levels of support to councils* but their involvement in the<> 
project also created confusion among the intermediaries and between the inter- 
mediaries and the councils they sponsored. 

The Consortium project is part of a ascent trend in federal program- 
ming which dictates that local needs are paramount and they, rather than 
needs defined by a distant federal bureaucrat* must determine local programs 
and activities. The use of intermediaries was a method by which the federal 
government could assist councils without appearing to intervene in their 
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operations. Indeed, while the support given by intermediaries was generally 
uell-received, their most valuable contribution was the local mantle they 
conferred upon education and work councils. Had the federal government been 
directly involved in council activities* it is probable that several council 
j*t members, particularly private sector representatives , would not have joined 
the councils or maintained their involvement to the extent that they did. 

On tbe other hand* the involvement of three federal intermediaries 
also caused confusion among the intermediaries and between the intermediaries 
and the councils they sponsored. The extent of HHX's responsibility for pro- 
viding technical assistance jqti information exchange to NAB, AACJC and the 
councils sponsored by NAB and AACJC organisations was never clear. Moreover, 
while most councils understood their "mandate" to be "local" (despite the 
irony that implies) and ' ere able to internalize that under standi rwjand pro- 
ceed with local operations, the leadership of a minority of councils were 
to£n between their federal and local clients. The development of at least - 
one council that we visited suffered because it was unable to choose a 
primary client* 0 

* Establishing a project to demonstrate local initiative should not 

relieve the federal government of its responsibility to specify* monitor 
. and clarify if necessary* the roles and responsibilities of federal inter- 
mediaries. Indeed* the inherent contradiction between the Consortia!* 
project's federal origins and its avowed demonstration of local initiative 
underscores the need for greater discussion and better clarification of the 
role of the intermediary agent of the fed*r& government among all parties 
concerned. Open-ended projects such as this one, with no federal design* 
can be frustrating to local councils and federal intermediaries alike unless 
a clear set of roles* responsibilities and expectations is l^ecif ied and 
adhered to in practice. 
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6*3*4 Developing A Seme of Mission 

With the exception of a few councils, council members have not yet 
developed a sense of mission or urgency as * group* without such a sense 
of mission, it is very difficult for a council to define its objectives and 
significantly address trie problem of youth transition* **in contralto a 
traditional volunteer organization which relies primarily upon collaboration 
and education to achieve its goals, a council with a well -developed sense of 
mission, for example, is more apt to use confrontation and conciliation 
techniques to affect its environment and accomplish its ends* 

Members must feel they have tne power to choose leadership, define 
goal s^ and objectives, procure funds, and. realign and expand membership if 
they are to develop such cohesion* Councils have' presently been restricted 
in a number of these areas* XfQn executive director is selected before the 
council members, for example, the council loses its first critical opportu- 
nity to face up to a major collaborative decision. A firs^j chance for Hem* 
bers to reveal their biases an? agendas on the, table is missed, with the 
result that those agendas can become hidden and inhibit council development* 

The processes of choosing leadership, of hammering out goals and 
measurable objectives, and of realigning and expanding membership can be 
trying, but they are major ways for councils to get their members involved 
and to establish a sense of mission* 

6*4 Councils Heed to Reassess All Aspects 

of Their Operations Periodically In Order 
to Determine if Goals Are Being Met 

** , * 

Underlying the progress that many councils have made in getting 
formed and conducting joint activities among meabers or their institutions 
has been a high degree of opt imisofra&* confidence that collaboration, and 
ultimately improved youth transitioOTcan be achieved* This spirit was 
evident in virtually all of the councils we visited, and it has been evi- 
dent in our communications with other councils in the Consortium project 
as well* Indeed it can be said that the degree of optimism apparent in 
education and work councils sets them apart from many other tederal initi- 
atives which are undertaken with far less enthusiasm* 
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Without trying to dampen this enthusiasm, we would urge councils to 
undertake s^tf-assassment more frequently and mort critically, particularly 
now that most have passed the first' stages of development* Early assessments 
of the AACJC-sponsored councils and of the Sioux Palls council helped the 
development of those councils* Moreover, such r «sessments do not have to be 
formal or written in order to be useful; councils such as Worcester have 
benefited from the informal scrutiny and concern paid to its progress by its 
leaders * 

the features of council operations that require periodic reassessment 
have been mentioned throughout this report, and they include primarily goals, 
activities and membership. and leadership structures* Regarding goals, the 
questions councils need to ask themselves periodically include t 

e Are the goals to which the council addresses its ^ 
effort relevant? 

e Should target groups be changed or further specified, 
and should the service *tea remain the* same? 




Are the youth that need transition help most getting 
that help? & 

Are objectives specified in order to facilitate the 
measurement of goal achievement? 



Regarding council activities* 

e , Are activities designed to meet, goals and objectives? 

e is there a cleat rationale, plan or strategy to th.es* 
activities, or do they appear to b* independent, 
isolated efforts not clesrly linked to goals or objectives? 

^ • What changes Might be necessary in the six of activities 

undertaken, in their participants v nnd in their recipients? 

e in fulfilling goals and objectives, do activities dupli- 
cate those already performed in the cow unity? if so, is 
there agreement that More than one provider is necessary? 



Re$ 



arding Membership and leadership structures! 

• Are there any sectors or significant groups, like youth, 
labor or parents, who are not represented o;. the council 
or whose representation is insufficient conpared to other 
groups? ^ 
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# I* the membership broad and deep enough* or art 
£ht membership structures flexible enough to allow 
the participation of multiple institutions within 

a sector and of decision-makers and decision inple- 
mantors in an institution? 

# Does the membership or leadership structure permit 
the development of new leadership resources? 

• Are the staff oogniia^Sf their facilitative role 
to the membership in cbuncil decision-making? 

• Do leaders have the key attribute required of, 
leader? of education and work councils* namely the 
ability to work in a collaborative style with a 
variety of sectors ana individuals? 

^~Ih our opinion, these are the key questions that councils need to 
consider as they vove into the next phase of their development*, 

6*5 Conclusion 

in conclusion* councils must be looked at in a context of diversity* 
Bach' one developed differently for many reasons* Some overall recommenda- 
tions can be made to education and work councils for the future, but if the 
future is like the past, each council needs to proceed in the context of 
its own particular situation* Education and work councils have made tangible 
accomplishment* *hus far* Each site formed an education and work council 
which carried cut activities and became a forum for exchange of views* 
Almost every site was able to get further f undirg, f row non-Consort itss sources* 
The question that remains is whether the council members are engaging in 
activities of limited consequence which wit $ot produce true institutional 
collaboration* or whether council evolution mu#t proceed as it has, with 
the scope of council activities expanding as timV^M&.pn and as the 
process becomes more comfortable for council members *andr the institutions 
they seek to Affect, until such time as institutional collaboration can bo 
demonstrated* 
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^ APPENDIX A 

DEFINITIONS OP COUNCIL ACTIVITIES FOR 
SECTION 3.2 
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RESEARCH 



• Needs Assessment: Surveys conducted for purposes of determine 
ing the perceived needs of the oommrnity relative to the 
youth-topfcrk transition. 

• Occupational Outlook Research: Studies focusing Q n the 
status of an area's education, training and employment. 

• Other ^(specify): 
PUBLIC AHABBHBSS 

• Coamunity Visitation Days t &ocal community members visit 
classrooms end exchange information with teachers and admini- 
strators regarding the Infusion of career-related concepts 
into the curriculum* ^ 

• J^blic Relations t Progress or education to work linkage is 
reported on a regular basis through active use of news media. 

• Community Forums t Pertinent education- to-work issues are 
discussed in public forums. 

• Audio-Visual Presentation: Print and nonprint media are 
utilised in project present at ion £ 

^# Newsletter: Periodic publications are produced which serve 
as a source of news and program information. 

• Other (specify): 



STUDENT pEWEfrOPHEBT ft 



• Career Speakers : .Individual representatives of various 
^occupations both employers and e&playees, come to a school 
*and talk to small groups of students about their work. 

% Career Day: Representatives from diverse occupations come to 
a school-sponsored program to present ^information, about the 
occupation outlook in their^ field and the prerequisite 
training and qualifications. 

ft 5 * 

• Site Vitfit: A group of students visit a workplace for ah 
on-site presentation of occupational infonoa,tion and a chance 
to see .and interact with people at work. 

0 
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• Shadow Day* An individual student is paired with a worker 
for a day, or part of a day, to gain first hand experience in 
a particular occupation. 

e Internship: . A student works, without pay# on certain aspects 
of a job at regular intervals (weekly, twice a week) in order 
to gain hands-on exploratory experience in a particular 
occupation*, fi 

e Work*Study : A student is released early from school and 
works at a part-time, entry level job. *| 

e. Alternative Senas ten A student or group of students engage 
in a series of career-related activities instead of attending 
regular subject matter classes. 

e Carter Resource Center x Students and teacher* uss print # 
audio-visual material and career counseling staff to get 
inforiiation about careers, career values and career 
decision-making. * 

e StudentH3pora*iad Business* A ?roup of atudente, under the 
supervision of a teacher, create and operate their own 
business: a school store, a garden or greenhouse, a ^L^ing 
shop, a construction coapany, a neighborhood rehabilitation 
service, etc. r , 

e .contract Apprentices^ipt Businesses provide structural 
learning experience for students* under contract with the 
local echcol department or work-education linkage. ^ 

.v s 0 * / 1 - 

e Co»unity-Jtesource Bank: Businessmen, educators and others 
volunteer their time to £alk individually or in small 
groups with interested sjw ton ts. outside the school setting. 

e .Others (specify) 

STAFF DBVBLOaaWT 

e In-Service workshops: Croups of teachers and courts e lore, - 
often with the. assistance of outside facilities, meet after 
school or during the summer months for information sharing, 
skills training, program planning or evaluation, curriculum 
development* etc. - 

e Curi^tultitt "infusion" t Elementary and secondary teachers 
modify their regular subject matter to include.a number of 
career~relsted topics to espbasize career isplioations of the 
subject area, good worr habits and the career development 
process . 
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• career Guidance institute * The guidance department brother 
school staff art provided with resources foe agisting 
students to clarify career value* and strengthen career 

dec isicro-*a king skills. The fornt is structured and 
encourages site visitations *nd community 'interactions on 
realistic career-related options for student*. The National 
Alliance of Business often sponsors these Institutes. 

• Teacher /Host Administration site Visits* Local Business 
and industries Visits by a group of timers or adminis- 1 
trators to thair work-places, including a plant tour and a 
seminar on skill,, knowledge and concept requirements for 
various levels of employment in the field. 

• community Resource Directory* * A list of employers and others 
willing to cooperate with schools in carter education efforts 

is ooap^icdi this list is distributed to teachers and counselors 
jfrfr their use. ^ 

• Oth sr t (specify) 
ADM1HIOTBATIVB/P0UCY C0WCERH8 



• Intsr-District/Btats Collaboration * Schools collaborate on 
in-service training, w6rk-experienoe placement and supervision, 
skills training, etc. 

• Coordination of School and gon-gghool programst Contracts 
are made with win-profit youth action agencies such as 
soouts, 4-Hr junior achievement, which provides career-type 
program {experimental, character building, decision-making, 
and skill training components) * 

• gstablUhaent of School-Business Partnerships* a school is 
paired with oc|l or sore local businesses for enrichment of 
students* expUAcnees. 

• Counteracting gage and Sex Jtole fltereotyplngt Activities are 
planned whidn will expand the choice for students regardless 

of race ox a ex by increasing awareness of stereotyped attitudes* 

• Servicing Special weeds Populations Activities are planned 
to provide career/occupational experiences for studsnts.with 
speciel needs. 

• credent ialing, Ucenaing afeA Certification Procedureat 
literate cc additional approaches are offered for Sproving 
/jth* licensing function. 
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aaatrictionat Staps are taken to addrsa* ths 



tffitct;p|':lim r practice* and ouatat* that oonatrain or 
<5tfAe*w 1m i^lue*^ young people** aovmertta between education 
«[hd;jiwJs* ftid» restriction* can include xlnlmui wape ragula* 
tioti*, child la^or la*a* coa«>ttlsory school attentowe statutes 
«nd inauranot liabilities* 

• Qthact > <spec?ify} 

IH*aDP8g QOPHCII, ACTIVITIES 
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AN" ASSESSMENT OP COMMUNITY WORK EDUCATION 
COUNCILS: A SfjMMAaV ANALYSIS* 
Greg Wurzburg 

The basic assumption underlying the Department of Labor's 
decision to fund oh a pilot basis a number of community work 
education councils was that young adults were encountering 
barriers as they leave the school environment and attempt to 
get into jobs. 

There is no single barrier or series of barriers addressable 
from a national level, but rather there are barriers that vary 
from community to community . The barriers can be overcome only 
by joint action undertaken at the local level by a number of 
institutions and interests. The hypotheses that are being 
tested are two-fold. Can the barriers be overcome at the 
local level? ' Are the community work education councils a 
useful vehicle for pulling different institutions and interests 
together and focusing the collective energies on the school-to- 
work transition. 

This report was not intended to address the first hypothesis. 
Our focus instead is on -the second hypothesis , examining the - 
councils as a mechanism for mobilizing resources that could be 
brought to bear in addressing the school- to -work transit-ion 
issues. ' In this context four questions beg to be answered. 

(1) What does the "collaboration'* process embody? 

(2) Do the community work education councils make 

a genuine contribution as collaborative agents? ? 

> 

(3) To the extent that the collaborative engineering 
is being* accomplished by the work education 
councils* cculd the mechanisms for doing it be 
replicated? 

(4) Co^ld the mechanism be adapted somehow to improve 
the delivery g^f youth services? 

(1) The "collaborative process? that is supposed to be embodied 
in the work of the community work education councils is 
simply another term for collective action. At the local 
level* it involves a perception of a, problem— barriers i^ 
the transition from school-to-work--by usually one or 



^Chis assessment summarises the results of ten case studies of 
work education councils conducted by independent experts under 
the auspices of the National Council on Employment Policy. The 
case studies are available upon request. 
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two persons, and then a process of identifying who has 
an interest in the .problem/ in seeing it solved or in 
being a part o£ the solution. 

All of the councils hare successfully involved two of 
the key players to some extent: educators and employers. 
Seme have had success in bringing is?, parents/ iSS&S&r 
unions/ and youths. But participation for the most part 
has been by persons who may have the soLutions/ not per- 
sons, who have experienced the problems, in this respect/ 
the collaborative process has concentrate on producing 
technical solutions without getting satisfactory input 
from persons bearing the 1 brunt of transition diff iculties/ 
parents aj.d children. Although youth transition diffi- 
culties are at the heart of the councils' existence, the 

, collaborative process^ is not an advocacy orooess for voung 

# adults, If 

In spite of the diverse natures cf the different councils, 
the agendas the councils have adopted, or their plans of 
action as they have evolved so fat/ are strikingly similar 
' the? cotiscilrs- all act or plan to act as catalysts for 
direct action by others , All of the councils had avail- 
able from others/ Havu collected themselves, or plan to 
develop, an analysis of lojnal factors at work in the 
schcol-tio-work transition/ and an inventory of local re- 
sources that could be tapped in the course of developing 
solutions . None of the councils foresee much cf a .direct 
program role for themselves except as information exchange 
or facilitators. Some councils see program money as 
tainting the councils' independence. Others see aerogram 
role as putting the councils in competition with .some of 
the same program agents the councils are trying to involve 
in collective action. Such a' program role would make the 
council a competitor and give it a vested institutional 
interest/ and thereby destroy its effectiveness as an open 
forum, 3y keeping direct action out of the council/ it 
is assumed the council am act according to issues and 
not according to what its own programmatic response die- 

On a formal level/ a relatively passive role may limit 
the councils' identifiable impacts. To achieve ^results / 
the collaboration process ,must identify potential link- 
age points between institutions and then coax cooperation. 
Much of the hope for council success presumes that once 
institutional action (and linkages) necessary for solution; 
ere spelled out/ the tie-ins will be madeJ There pimply 
is no formal mechanism for pushing cooperation. 
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On the informal level, the councils may have Bore success 
in pushing institutional action or inter institutional 
cooperation. To the extent that the councils , providing 
a forum for gathering many disparate interests together, 
can also create a potential network for informal pressures, 
they may be able to accomplish change that way. But this* 
of course, takes careful and sensitive leadership. 

Phenomenologically speaking, the collaborative process 
may have some intrinsic value, but the Department of Labor 
no doubt has some interest in the process as a program 
tool. If it is the intention of the Department to test 
the feasibility of mass-producing this program tool and 
transplanting it around the country, the current experience 
with the councils would have to be written off as nearly 
useless. Regardless of what this and later studies show 
the councils to be accomplishing, little of it can be 
attributed' to the current efforts. In at least seven of 
the ten council areas observed, what is being done in the 
name of collaboration by a community work education council 
is roughly the same tiling that was being done before, or 
is being done how, by some other organization already in 
existence* Sometimes new faces have appealed, but both 
the focus* on tjge school- to-work transition and the per- 
ceived need for collective action . are old hat. 

There were two exceptions to this rule, hcwever. 3oth were 
projects being established in rural areas. Although the g 
transition barriers were just as acute in the rural areas— 
perhaps even more acute— there was no record of earlier 
collaborative efforts- This was not for lack of interest. 
Once these two projects germinated, interest in the issue 
and support for the council developed. As always, there 
werjs.one or two prime movers, but once events were in 
motion, it did not take^ great deal of convincing to make * 
people think that the salool -to-work transition ^Js some- 
thing worth minding. The interest was already there wait- 
ing to coalesce. What was lacking was a'^ocal point. 
Once that, was established by the local prime movers with 
some help from the government, interested people have 
shown up. 

Before the rural councils were established, a number of 
forces seemed to be at work preventing the kind of organi- 
zational activity that occurs more easily in developed 
areas. Rural isolation is high on the list. Personal 
interaction in a rural -setting is not as casual and 
accidental as it is in a city. Contracts have to be 
made more deliberately. Once communication is estab- • 
lished, the feat of overcoming geographical- distance, also 
poses problems that are not so acute in. a metropolitan 
environment . 
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Once, the councils are in,oiace" r however, the rural 
- setting seem* to of fer seme. distinct advantages over 
. an .urban, council. First, the. scale of the problems 
is much scalier. With the*«m*ller- scale in problems 
"•comes a 'smaller; scale involutions. -The transition 
issue/^afttfs on a human scale. Often all the- players 
. direcHy**snvolved in any solutions or at least having 
an interest in the transition issue can sit around a 
single- tanle . That' is in contrast to the technical/ 
managerial role soma urban councils have taken/ direct* 
in? solution* rather than having- & direct hand in them. 

. The absence of prior collaborative action in the two 
rural areas' studies seems to imply barriers to organi- 

' ration, not a lack* of interest.- If thera is a lesson 
here > it is that, the Department of tabor efforts did 
contribute to, a net chance. ~i 

^ , •■ i ■ ■ v ■ . . ■ . 

If the community work education councils prove to be 
effective' vehicles- for dealing with, the school -to -work 
transition issue, it will, be temp tin|&i£'. try to repli- 
cate ?ha coUnctl'i on. a large scale* However/ before 
that is done/ a' number of points should be considered. 

The enthusiasm that, aost of the councils have generated 
. and the ready participation respect they have earned so 
©-far is largely a function of their/perceived independence. 
It was repeatedly heard 'that the acn-?ederal nature of 
the councils / the lack of Federal gvjidelines and "the 
local discretions that was permitted were important 
features that, have figures mightily in the success cf 
the councils so far.- Any strong .Federal attachment for 
a group as ' potentially powerless as these Councils would 
be a kisa of deaths 

Countering the need, to avoid the appearance of an imposed » 
solution may be. the need to provide an outside push to 
get things going. However that push is given, it "will 
have to be done carefully, A variety of factors * at the 
local level seem to be instrumental in getting the 
councils going. If they are disturbed/ no amount of 
help from the top willTraye the day. Indeed it may 
prove impossible to "institutionalize"- the conditions 
needed for success. The "prime movers" are not in any 
gi^SP" place, but they are necessary for success. The 
institutions play different roles in different environ- 
ments. Action predicated on assumed: institutional 
interests could be disastrous. Cooperative networks 
frequently already exist. If thm\ are ig:ioired, their 
involvement--a»i? any solutions tifat build on their 
involvement— may be lost. Finally parsonalitidjjjplay 
a role that no amount of institutional momentum can 
ccuntsr. if 
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Essentially the community work, education councils are 
communis based* To be successful they must be adapted 
to the local establishment. No amount of Federal guidance 
is going to be able to prepackage council startup proce- 
dures* In terms of general strategy, the safest bet 
would appear to be an approach that relies on building 
on some structure already in place; without duplicating 
existing activity. The best way to do that would prob- 
ably be to rely on intermediary organizations that can 
P?fug into a local network. But the choice of organi- 
zations would ibe crucial. The National** Alliance of 
Businessmen (NAB), for example, is a national organi- 
zation with extensive community ties. From what was - 
seen, the HA3 council was not about to spin off. Th£ v 
danger there is of getting too closely identified with 
other ^NA3 program activities/ thereby losing- independence. 
The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
( AACJC) may be a better organization because of the more 
limited program presence of community and junior colleges. 
Here, too, there -is a danger of the councils not getting 
full independence, but from limited- observations we made, 
it seems the consequences are not^so serious. The 
National Manpower Institute, not having the community . 
ties of AACJC or NAB, does notigSeem to be a logical 
intermediary. It did succeedjKfn starting at least one 
council with no community organization on which to piggy- * 
back. But in the interest of getting the same results * 
with less efforts, it seems jome other group should be 
used if a lortal network is* available. 

A final point to keep in mind if any expansion is antic- 
ipated is simply "get the biggest bang for the buck." 
Organizing councils in areas where collaborative efforts 
are already underway is good far an organization's win- 
loss record, ^but it might not .be a wise deployment of 
resources. Why not put the resources into an area where 
they could, make a real difference? Based on what we saw, 
collaboration— or whatever the buzz word might be— can 
occur fairly readily in an urban or metropolitan settQig. 
On the other hand, it needs a large push in rural areas. 
Community work education councils' funds could probably 
make the greatest contribution in rural areas. 

There appears to be little likelihood of the community work 
education councils 1 concept being adaptable to support com- 
prehensive manpower program delivery, the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDFA) *in particular. To 
the extent that those efforts are^perceived as targeted 
programs aimed at narrorr income groups, the councils 
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would; probably" lose interest.; *tany employer interest 
v Q* l i& flot < oursue <the*tinIcs because-they do not, see their 
hirS&g practices as geared to picking up "disadvantaged" 
workers.: Dropouts 'are reminders : toTtho 'educators that 
the .schools ;are "subjefct to failure^ In another vein/ 
the politicized nairure lof the- Comprehensive Employment 
and trailing Act (CSTA) in many.cases, discourages 
councils ! '£re l m developing close ties. In still another 
view/ there is a perception that close ties to CSTA 
would push the. councils closer to a program role. 

Hone a* this- 'is to say that CETX (and YEDPA) are. divorced 
feom^ecuncil activity altoc/ather. In Saw Jersey,, there 
were close -linlcs between the ^two. In Philadelpoia^he 
council elector helpac^iflgjriae .sponsor 'prep^«-lp30PA 
grsi^^ap^ication. IwSlraneapoliS/' there;are J grea^over- 
laps between, planniramnd CSTA^adviapry councils, aiid the 
^famihity worJt education council. But tne point is that 
-'ft "is\ impossible £o'/gener*lize about the present, lin&s 
or rely; "on^tKssr in,', a^systsmatic .way. It would presumably 
be impossible :t0 'impose a set relationship from the 
national level. 
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Juffi&8MgS* N THE INDUSTRY EDUCATION COUNCX£&)F CALIFORNIA 
^*** , ^^i<)NAIi MANPOWER INSTITUTE PROJE«$ 

Curtis; Aller 
October^, 1977 



X m Introductio n 

This report is entirely judgmental. It reflects conclu* 
sibns X have drawn from two site visit?* five interviews on 
site, review of materials collected at time of visit and ten 
phona interviews with individuals knowladgable as to the Council 
activities* There is no documentary evidence provided since the 
project is still too new for such evidence to be available* 

A list of materials collected is provided in Appendix A, 
None" of this i* beiAg forwarded now as I thought it would add 
litt^fe but it can be sent , if needed* 

Moreover in%ie intelfests of brevity I am using a semi* 
outline form that states my observations with a minimum of 
rhetoric. Further elaboration and supporting argument/can be 
provided *by phone if it should be needed for the overall report 
fJfom the National Council oh Employment Policy* * " A 

II» T he Council » Reason for. Objectives and National Manpower 
Institute Roxe 

(1) The Industry Education Council movement in California cwes 
its inception to an Original National* Academy of Sciences grant 
about the time of Sputnik* The original focus was science* 

Key business leaders with support from educational leaders 
led a move that three years ago brought into being a state-wide 
body that replaced an earlier regional, structure* Companies 
operating state-wide .thought it made sense to consolidate their 
support at one level* moreover, they believed such a structure 
centralising business support' would generate more -support over- 
all* would utilize the support more efficiently and would build 
in more ctrefull assessment of the results* Or, as some have 
said, the- sponsors wanted a more activist program that moved 
beyond the Rotary luncheon circuit format&n the direction of 
measurable outcomes that improved the interface of business and 
education* - 

(2) The Council has two established goals % career education of 
awareness and economic literacy which is further described ..&r *. 
embracing the work ethic and ecortor.dc survival skills, sight * 
mon&\s of effort at the^ atart to produce a more elaborate state- 
j»ntlKlolded nothing and the organisation turned to projects for 
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2»sults # These bro$3 goals in turn are. translated into "what's 
in it for m m objectives for each participating group* Specifi- 
cally, for business % 

Providing six million California education system students 
(K-16) with insights and skills that stimulate career awareness, 
career exploration, work exploration, work experience, coopera- 
tive education—facilitating improved penetration of youth from 
* education to work* 

in addition, this same youth audience i$ tomorrow's 
customer, union member, employees manager, entrepreneur, 
citizen* votorj£*/ith whom business, industry and labor may 
empathise early on in youth's education-maturation process <, 

Improved. youth understanding of the roles of business, 
industry and "labor is the ijraiaework -of pur society * 

For Government ! An opportunity for cross- agency/business/ 
industry/ labor team building on 'developmental youth processes 
(general and career education); executive and agency policy re- 
view and development; stimulation of legislative policy support 
jc^late^ to youth maturation and participation in the state's 
economic system* - , 

For Education ! The formation of new collaborative partner- 
ships ."that will improve education policy, process and consent 
<K-16y, and* extend resources and learning opportunities with 
which"' education can better address learner and cosrimunity needs* 

Development through the collaborative exercise of a 
stronger community interest and empathy fpr educational services, 
problems, and resolution options* * 

(3) The National Manpower institute sought the participation of 
the IBCC* NMI wrote approvingly as follows t 

Since its re constitution in 1974, the Industry Education 
Council of*fcalifornia has developed a -rich experience in facili- 
tating, advocating and supporting local and regional education- 
work initiatives vhich ha/e successfully engaged* the participation 
of business, industry,, labor/ education and government interests 
in expanding career awareness, economic literacy, and occupational 
maturation opportunities for young people in California* Among 
the ways and means through which this has been accomplished aret 

•c the^effective advocacy for such state level initiatives as the 
RISE/ Commission Report, which has significantly encouraged the 
development of community "level education-work initiatives 
around the state; 
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the creation of a state level project review system that 
awards financial. support and technical assistance to local 
industry-education councils (ana ether groups) on the basis 
of quality of design and freshness of approach , rather than 
formal association with the IECC, which approach^has facili- 
tated much improved programming on the part of a number of 
lo^al industry-education cpuncils; and 

the provision of technical assistance in both policy and 
program areas throughfja very competent professional staff 
who Ijave had a good deal of experience in working toward 
improved collaboration between industry and education in 
local settings* 



NM1 sought through IECC- to stimulate local level activity 
in three areas, San Diego, Long Beach and Fairfield-Suisun* 
Apparently a projected January 1978 conference entitled "Getting 
it Together t$ Career Education .and Economic Awareness" is part 
of this effort* Mora than 39 state agencies and organizations 
are cosponsoring this event. The State Department of Education 
is providing some support ($5,000 to 6,000), Over 2500 parti- 
cipants are expected, 

<fc ■ . 

The local level programs are modest efforts* Two plan to 
support some local school personnel participation in a Career 
Guidance Institute* The design for this looked to me to be very 
good ^nd likely to have some spill over effects beyond the 
immediate participants. Long Beach will have a project entitled 
Economic Literacy <?and Career Awarera&ss Program addressed to ;ihe 
students in the bilingual and BSL cesses at four junior high 
schools, * 

The grant was about $27,000* The ,sv~rall budget of IECC 
approaches a half-million and so wiv>,^ tuis context tue MMI 
project is a small one. It is 'carried J^ng with about sixteen 
other activities by a small headquarters staff* I believe it is 
probably true that much of thi's small &rast ir probably absorbed 
by the need to provide reports ar 1 * to respond ^o site visits m 
such as this one. The staff is £t sure the grant represents ^ 
any net addition to the resources' actually spent for program 
activity, . Staff believes in-kir^ services now exceed the grant 
but this support is not budgeted as such, 

, ... ' 

At the local level the budgets are correspondingly small* 
The range I believe is from $2,500 to 6,000* San Diego had 
applied originally for an NiMI grant and I believe it saw in the 
gragf an opportunity to fund a full time professional, it now 
operates with a half-time secretary furnished, by -thu Community 
College* Fairfield-Suisan gets the assistance of 3Kwo part-time 
coordinators from the school** Long Beach expects a halfrtime 
school person for its project^, 
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(4) J&CC and these at the local level agree that the NJJf , 

project fits nicely into their overall agenda.lt is Alao^cleAx 
that the specific activities associ**»tf**«$« the pYoject woUTcT 
not i>ave occurred as IEEC resources were otherwise fully 
deployed. 

IECC expected to get i£om the project access to an infor- 
mation flow from other councils that would be a source of ideas 
for potential- .replication. Xn addition they hoped to open up 
link*?** into the DOL and other funding sources. 

V* • 

III. Council Activities, Participation , Strengths and Weaknesses , 
Problem perceptions 

(1) ' IECC has a two tie restructure of governance. The fionrd of 
Truster** consists of top decision-makers in business, labor and 
government.* it meets once or .twice s a year to set goals, pro- 
vide resources, monitor>and evaluate. An accompanying Board 
of Directors composed of first through third line representatives 
of the same groups also meets once or twice a year to implement 
the goals, allocate the resources and evaluate. Most of the 
work is done through task forces on which *bers sit. Some 
of these are on-going such as the program t* force while others 
are ad hoc. The program task force currently has these special 
committees t 

a. Manpower Management Information System Committee ' 

b. Long Range Vocational' Educational- Planning 

c. National Manpower institute * 

By design this struc^Sr© a5!ms at building a better inter- 
face between -business and education. About half of the member- 
,sfrip is from education. T&sk forces and committees are co- 
chaii'ed by education representatives. 

Henry Weiss, the Executive Vice-President comes to this 
roll jRith credentials in both sectors- He was with the T 
Association of California School Administrators. Prior there- 
•to,. he had a business career. 

At the local level a similar design is followed. . .Most 
local groups a^enow going through a chartering process that 
is expected to v p?5duce a mere activist stance at the local level* 

Local councils meet -monthly in Long Beach and San Diego. 
In Fairfield the council is 4u'ite new and is now meeting every 
two weeks ^in an of fort to get a program underway. Agendas in ' 
all three'places 3eem composed mostly of housekeeping items 
such as minutes, reports, communications, membership and so 
forth. Substance enters in. as the council>jccnsiders a new 
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activity or assesses an existing one* lb Long Beach source, 
for sxample, while enthusiastic about the BLCA project caution* 
ed we to remember no one would be sure as to the results until 
next April when there would be an assessment. 

These local council activities are consistent with Weiss Vs 
notion that preoccupation with goals overwhelms people* There* 
fore the focus is on identifying a specific need that is tang* 
ibla and manageable* Then people, resources and programs can 
be developed to meet the need* The process of working together 
then stimulates interest, collects new people and produces a 
structure such as a local council* 

(2) f^The weakest unit in membership is labor* In some quarters 
there* appears to be some reluctance to participate because of 
suspicion as to industry motives* There are some evident areas 
of disagreement, the minimum wage for example, and identification 
of a conation agerda may not: be easy* More importantly, perhaps 
is the fact that labor doesn't have the troops, leaders or 
staff, to provide identifiable individuals with the time to 
participate* f|t 

At the local level there appears to be little interest in 
expanding membershig^in the direction of including groups found 
on CBTA councils sue* as target group representati 'fj, youth 
and elected officials* The quick reaction was that %his would 
make the councils more political and be a weakening factor* In 
Fairfield-Suisun the idea of youth participation was not rule** 
out philosophically but instead viewed as premature* 

Since members are at deci 3 ion-making levels in their 
organizations they tend to be in deman$ for other activities* 
But there appears to be little overlap with. the CBTA structure* 
Those : in education who had some knowledge thought a part of the 
rearon was that- education 'was still smarting from the loss of 
its pre-CBTA role in<*M0TA. The .fact is that in these three 
areas neither group has sought the other out* X would argue 
there is a simplier explanation to be found in the fact that' 

the xecC does npt seek to be a universal body and is content 
to ;sill the business-education connection* 

j 

(3/ Council members do not have any set of favorite reasons 
for youth unemployment* But it is this underlying concern that 
brings them r together* Some of the business leaders worry about 
the long-term effects on our economic system of having so many 
youth go through a crippling experience in their effort to get 
into the system* The focus, nonetheless, tends to be on the 
school* 

The discussions X had all proceeded within the established 
framework of the career education movement* The specif ic . pro- 
grams seem aimed at making this a reality* Hence the concern 
with getting counselors and teachers out into employment sit- 
uations so that they could impart more realistic^' servatiens 
in future discussions with students* Xn this are • the objective, 
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sought is really institutional change to some this is no 
mo** complicated than roturning to an earlier and now romanti- 
cised picture of an idealised version of school in their youth* 
There is no interest in building a new institutional layer. 

Only under considerable probing was there any recognition 
that the structure of labor demand or employer praotices 
might need attention as well. Some agreed that down the road 
business might have to begin "providing work slots reserved for 
youth. Others said that further business involvement would 
require the creation of incentives such as those provided by 
an OJT program or by, tax concessions. 

Many took the view that anything IEC could do that would 
help youth .would produce a better community and that was a 
sufficient justification. Some believed that for youth under 
lft the job ought to be viewed as largely an educational experience 
just as school ought to be work related, in this sense these 
spokesmen find a reason. for expecting some business absorption - 
of the costs. But they would expect a payoff later on i*» terms 
of lower turnover with a greater career attachment and lower 
training costs, . 

In fact many zeroed in on tha entry level training as 
the real problem,. Educators admitted they have not been 
providing youth with this kind of training. Many and particularly 
the -medium sized employers argued they were not equipped to 
provide \2&is training, » 

^. ' * 

(4) Tho future role of these. local IBCC councils seems to me 
to be summed up in these propositions? 

■a, The, council represents a type of private sector 
involvement that can not be duplicated by CETA. 

b, Some have begun to worry that the new youth initiatives 
will - overwhelm the local efforts, Thus in Fairfield-Suisun 
where there is now a stable work experience program with 400 
places chere is fear that many more will be added in a crash 
effort^that will not have a good design, that will be poorly 
managed and that will soon disappear leaving the local bodies 
with the task of picking up the pieces and starting* over, 

c, Modest federal support to the lo^al councils could 
be a way of keeping distinctions clear %s between the urgent 
short- tern efforts to reduce youth unemployment and the longer* 
term slower process of institutional change being sought by 
the IBCC, . > ' 

d, Weiss would like a stronger state role in the federal 
effort because he thinks this may be the only way to deal with 
the disincentives he thinks will accompany an expanded .federal 
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effort. ? r 

e* They can develop program ideas such as incentives for 
work experience, extensions of apprenticeship and new forms of 
internship that nd9ht become additions to the federal effort* 
More generally X see this es e way of stimulating new forms of 
privete-publio partnership* 
v> 

(5) The strength of XECC lies in the support given by the top 
decision-makers* They are accessible to the staff and prepared 
to assign individuals to a project wherever a given company has 
an operation* Sometimes only a word from on top is needed* 
In other oases the responsibilities of a local manager have 
been changed so that time could bo given to a gjpoal activity*^ 

Henry Weiss, .the Executive Vice-President is clearly one 
of the strength's of the organisation* Aside from his credit- 
ability in both camps already mentioned he is described as an 
individual who knows the state thoroughly and can reach into 
any community in ways that can get the right people "involved* 
Moreover, he is described es being a supub catalytic agent 
with ideas to bum* . He is also accessible to local people and 
responsive to questions or requests 'for help* Material furn- 
ished by XECC i> seen as appropriate and helpful* 

A few weaknesses were identified* Recognised internally 
is the need to strengthen the management of the operation by 
adding staff. Weiss, it is agreed, is operating at about his 
limit* Others, not inside ISCC, like some labor leaders are 
uncertain as to the major *$hrust % of XECC* They worry whether 
they should get closer in that they are not marching to. the *■ 
same' drummer* Finally, there is uncertainity among some 
potential users of -the technical assistance capability as to 
whether their admitted organizational skills are married with 
adequate technical knowledge* 

In this connection it is worth noting that isCC and the 
Oakland Council sta£f have met a half dosen times in the past 
six months* of this may grow a more formal assistance 

program in an area where Oakland believes ISCC has some know^ 
ledge but is not yet convinced they have mastered, the area— , 
Joint Computerized Community Inventory System* 

IV. The Technique and the Jargon 

1* Collaboration is one key term used* Only a very small 
number of real insiders have any feel for the term* Most of 
those out in the field did not distinguish the term from coordi- 
nation or cooperation* Others agreed that if there were differ- 
ences the distinct activities might be oc curing simultaneously 
or sequentially* Finally/ I*m told by. the Oakland people that 
Wirts at last week*s meeting ir, Portland, Oregon indicated he 
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wes getting tired of the term* By now many agree it is a catch- 
all tarn that/Mans all things to all people, ✓ 

»But iPt is* still useful to try and identify precisely the 
meaning of the tern to Henry Weiss since it la a convenient 
way Of describing his approach* It appears to hare these elements t 
■ .* , 0 » *■"■/■ ■ * 

a. ZSCC operates outside of existing institutional 

S stems and seeks to identify those tasks that require cross- 
stitutional effort for specified needs to be met* 

b. A deliberate effSrt is mads tc^avoid too much structure, 

Weiss calls it a "free standing, ad hoc" approach to organization. 

' ■> ■ - ■ ■ . 

c* An umbrella group composed of appropriate institutions 
identifies sub*tasks and organizes other groups around these* 

.'■".*' * 

d* IECC serves a catalytic function* Weiss energizes . ' 
as- h,e has ideas .to burn. • 

e. The focus is on process rather than a program' orientation* 

f * The objective is to break down institutional myopia 
so that there is recognition that diverse community resources 
nay be required for a problem resolution. 

g, AVoddancO of any tendency to institutionalize the 
collaboration* Thus an effort is made to keep proprietory 
interests from developing. Successful program outcomes are 
spun off to an existing institution and the model replicated 
elsewhere* f/ ' / 

Ah example of the successful use of this approach is the 
migrant education -project in Gilroy, Among other contributions 
of this project was the opening up of communication and securing' 
joint action by* two state educational agencies not previously 
aware of the others existence. Appendix C was developed by - 
IFCC as a way of portraying the essential features of the process 
and the project* 

(2) The application of this approach to the three local IECC 
projects is described as follows: . v j> 

In July 1977; three community level lECC's were 

identified and nominated . to participate in this process 
building initiative, namely* Fairfield-Suisun, I»ng Beach 
and San Diego, Although objectives for each of the local 
X£C*s will vary . according, to level of process maturation, 
the project objectives identified with the Fairf ield-Suisun 
ISC are indicative of the initiative objectives: 

O Help determine* the processes that facilitate school- 

to-wOrk flow* * 
o Stimulate the aspiration and performance level of the 
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local council through program identification and 
inclement at ion 4 
o Attract, maintain, and st4*\nlate education-to-work 

commitment' and resources from education,, business, ft 
industry, labor, and public- sector participants f 
o Identify state and regional resources (companies, 
.unions.;- agencies ^education , ~ Employment Development 
Depalr^meht, Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Governor's Commission 6n Employment, -legislature, 
federal resources, etc*) which the state IECC can 
help brin§ into play to assist the local council 
imploro^jit its project . . 

o Cooperatively d*sa&n and provide staff development , 
experiences which ^iincour aye the local collaborative 
process of education, business, Industry, and labor 
. eventually thereby helping youth become assimilated 
€ntd the -Workplace ' * 

Each of the local lEC'a will be responsible tot 

o Identify «nd specify project to be undertaken 
o Assign an on-site Project Coordinator, who wills 
-maintain .short, written quarterly reports of process 
building activities and on-going communication wjth 
the state project coordinator fit* 
-work with IECC state project coordinator to narratively 
chronicle their respective local IEC efforts to implement 
the targeted .project 
o» Set project objectives (to be xeached by April 1973) 
o Help identify subject matter for slide-tape purposes 
(designed to highlight Fairfield-Suisun IEC and other 
two Councils* efforts at national gathering of Work- 
Education Consortium participants) * * 
o Assess -progress toward achievement of set objectives 

by year- end of project 
' o Participate actively in a 2-day in-service workshop 
to be held in late fall 1977 for all members of local 
lEC's for stimulation- through- sharing purposes * 
o Make presentation of process building project efforts 

within the .local IEC at IECC, State Department of Education, 
USOE conference "Getting it Tegethert First California 
Conference ^on Career Education and Economic Awareness" 
to be held in San Diego, January 27-29, 197$ 



•^ Identified Council Effects ! It is too early to assess likely 
outcomes from this process building initiative with 
regard to local IEC effectiveness* 

Finally, I would describe the approach as a form of social 
engineering thatr Operates outside the established framework* 
It is entreprenurial in the sense that it seeks to build some-- 
thing new but it is not acquisitive* ' - v 

. v & " •* 
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&» member of Board of Directors provided two^dditional 
thoughts to explain lECC's approach* He said there were three 
loyels of endeavor t 

1* episodic as for example a career . day 
2* institutional modification 

3* broad "policy change— examples here are the inclusion 
- of business people in the accreditation process for, 
c high schools for the first tim<» an& the addition of 
IECC to the Vocational Education five year planning 
■process, " ; i ^ ■ ; . 

The purpose -of the new IECC was to move from- number 1. to 
2 and ,3* In so doing IECC sought a participation role* It did 
not want ah advocacy role* - 

V* Bole of nmi and D/L r 

Q- <i) Very few of the council members I interviewed' knew much 
about NMI or the existence of D/L funding* * y There was only vague 
cwarehess* The, key people knew of the above* Long Beach said 
they had been honored to be selected* 

(2) ■ Weiss and Hubbard considered nmi to be the one vehicle that 
could keep -then informefd of D/L and HEW thinking and practice 
as to program and levels, NMI, in other words, can t radiate 
Federal information so that .the material becomes useable by groups 
like IECC, DA is viewe'd by them .as providing very little 
information and what there is seems to be deliberately obfuscCting* 

(3) NMI makes a major, contribution by lining together local ' 
efforts and organising an information exchange* The- Portland 
conference underway while I was interviewing was cited as a good 
example*^ Reports back to me from participants were enthusiastic* 

(4) NMI is viewed as a group that has the potential to be a 
"top down, bottom up" organization* This means it can be a 
valuable vehicle for communicating back to Washington and policy 
makers some realities as to local experience* 

(5) NMI is seen as a vehicle that might continue to nurture 
the private sector* NMI £n this sense is seen as contributing 
to the discovery of ways whereby disparate local groups can be 
brought together in a collaborative effort* 

(6) There is a need for a catalytic system that would consist 
of people able to turn on local power figures and perhaps offer 
some "carrots" £o stimulate the local effort* Not a lot of money 
is needed* in fact too much money would be damaging* This 
kind of promotional and technical assistance could come from 
IECC, NMI or D/L* Maybe BAT in its better /manifestations offers s& 
a model. . ■ , . 

(7) Most identified a need for professional staff at the local 
level* This could be the Federal carrot* This, I concluded is 
the Chamber of Commerce model where a small professional staff 
carries on an action program at the local level but relies on 
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state and nationajftbdies for ideas and specialised help* *1 

VI. Replication possibilities _ 

IEC's exist in most sectors of the country* l^ot con- 
trasting information but what I think are the reliable sources 
indicated that the present California pattern with its activist 
stance is unique* Replication^ of this pattern t ir was agreed, 
would-not be all that difficult* All that is required is: 

1* A decision by some top business leaders who have power 

who are filling to put some time and effort iOSto the task* 
2* These topVleader* should have acceptability in general 
business ranks* . 

3, Some seed money is Required* 

4, Educational leaders must support* This" is assumed to 
be available for the asking* Educational leader.? can't 
initiate the action* 

S\ The beginning should be modest. A review of the California 
experience should be required as ?*he first step* 



While Mr, Weiss plays a very special role in California 
my informants believed similarly qualifitfjfe individuals can be 
found elsewhere* So he is not identif i€€ as a uniquely casual" 
factor in the California operation* 

VII*. Other Comments 

(1} ISCC displays no particular tendency to focus exclusively 
on the disadvantaged*, it is true that the Long Beach program 
"/fill* Also the Gilroy project fits this rcold But generally 
the program focus could ultimately embrace all students as career 
education is seen att a universal need* Any youth who has not 



developed a career awareness is considered by IECC to be disadvantaged 




(2) The Oakland Council staff offered another version of tjVc" 
need for a state role, 4 it was suggested that any carious effort 
to arrive at a youth development policy probably requires the 
creation of a state level planning and technical' assistance group* 
This might be something like the mt in the leadership aspect of 
NMI*s role* It could be an expanded ISCC as well* But .since . 
IECC and tp spma. extent,' Nfrll is* viewed as a private sector venture 
they might not be acceptable as the state level leadership group* 
Without a tate role, however, either of these established groups, 
should be expanded so that the assistance local groups will need 
can be provided,, ' ' '" 
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VIII. Sweeping Generalisations*. 

1. D/I* and NHl<?are getting a bargain in the XECC project. 

■ v 2» Conditions, needed to replicate the IECC in other states 
would not he All tha€ difficult to establish. But the .» 
DA* is An unlikely actor in this process because p/L has 
little creditability with either business or education the 
two partners needed for an .TEC. NKI migfft serve this role. 
In any event there is a national0EC group and it should 
not be igi£drea. • 

'„ ' ■■ ' V i. $ . - . ■ 
3P It- has been an accepted strategy and a successful, one for 
the D/I» to provide funds to established groups—union, 
Urpnn League, »$AB — to undertake specialised programs In 
the name of the funded institution. Therefore support of 
an I£C li&e the California one would be in line with 
established practice. The key question always involves 
the amount of payoff. I'm convinced a modest increase 
A in support to IECC yould have a high payoff* 

4* A recurring, problem' never solved in previous gyrations 
involves the swamping effect of Federal prografas. I'm 
clear as to what should be done 1 Hut I have few ideas .as 
to how. I think anything that insulates ongoing local 
activities jCrora Federal programs that are massive fe probably 
worth considering* In the youth initiatives I would stress 
the soft a»ney aspects and use as institutional routes 
groups like the Prime Sponsors under CETA as the channel. 
But I would also seek out groups such as a local IEC or 
' a coalition program- such as the Oakland Career Council and 
try to arrive' at a hard appraisal of what such a group could 
manage through local funding if the Feds disapper and then 
arrange to provide seeu money for the start-up costs. 
This wou'id encourage attention to local institution ohange 
possibilities which take time while .the Federal soft money 
program takes care of short term needs. 

5* I*m convinced again that technical assistance ^somehow eludes 
' D/L's grssp; Reliance should be placed on intermediary 
bodies surras V NMI and for these the federal dollar is ^ 
required* ^If NMI^dis appeared at this montent tnera is noting 
else In sight that%an fill the void^L D/L would eventually 
see the need and maybe would see the v wisdom "of going outside 
again. Its choice now should be to take an established 
base of strength such ac mil and support its fur-ther development 

* t m r 1 

6/ The feedback role of local bodies linked to an independent 

group like*NMX may be an important unrecognized function, 
j. X agree wifch, Weiss that- this may be the best way to ascertain 
any ♦disincentive effects of the Federal programs. Suggestions . 
for corrective action are also likely to emerge. I'm no't 
saying this would be the onl$ source of information but it 
might be a more disinterested source. Xh a billion dollar 
program spending a few. bucks for this kind of insurance policy 

^s surely worthwhile. - 132 - 
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Report . on the State of -Netf Jersey, " 
Work, jSducation-j- and LeisurSCouncil 
Harcia Freedman 
'October 19 , 1977 

I. Establishing the Council -V 

The New Jersey Council, usually called the "initiative," 
existed before the Natiojgal Manpower Institute program came 
along. According to Ray Male, Ben Burdetzky of the DOL 
became* r enthusiastic about the concept and offered to include 
It In the Work-Sducation Council funding. Like other 
visitors, I found it difficult -to put together a single 
story line about the activities of this group, because of 0. 
its ad hoc nature . As one oftmy informants said, "A lot of 
A thJjigs we fall into." r * 

o 

II. __ Council ActivitlGS_ 

The group appears to fulfill three functions: 
1) It has the full endorsement of the State Department 
' of' Labor and Industry . As Bill'Tra^y, the assistant 

- #gt ■ 

commissioner described as the "political" or'policy person 
>$ put it, the combination of Ray Male, who has a^state-wide 
' reputation, and Bill^ate/ the state OKTA administrator 
(whora-vTracy describes as a superb bureaucratic manipulator) 
gives a balanced approach to.program development. "These two 
got the Initiative together in three or four months. They 
4 brought in constituent groups, and created an information 
exchanged: ith a potential tor creativity. The state has 
leverage through CjSTA and^ Title I Kigher<2ducation money. 
While the relationships of the Department of Labor 'and industry 

■ ........ ■ o 
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with Higher Education are quite good, there are the usual 
dl^icult&StWith the vocational ed^ation establishment. 

Tracy Sfejs that with 24 statutory operations (namely, 
the prime sponsors), there is a need for demonstrating at the 
local level how operations can be put together. He feels 
that the initiative has the potential for filling this nee^ 
ami also that the information he gets helps him in resolving 
"turf disputes." He is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Initiative *s notion that Qmagina^icn can result in program 
enrichment. Instead of b^Jiig judged on numbers, they want to 
think about content and development. Instgf&d of thinking of 
tn§ program in terms offehow many miles of trails will be 
cleared by how many kids at a cost of so many dollars, one ^'j^ 
can expand into another dimension to enrich the experience. 
Tracy *s enthusiasm struck me as fairly typical of a convert. 
He himself is a fastf-talking, systems 7 type who is^proud of 
the fact that New -Jersey is about to have an on-line 
tfimputerized management system for C&CA. I think he sees 
the activities x>f the Initiative as adding a humanizing 
touch t?o the usual pushing afbund of numbers an^dollars, 

, 2) The ma.1 or .activity of the Initiative Is expediting . 
When I described it in teg*ms cf two Yiddish metaphors— * 
naraet^r, the busy-body and the "cobklng spoon that stirs the 
pot 'from the' bottom, there was delighted agreement that this • 

was indeed their function. When Ray Male received a copy of 

<■ - . ■ . 

the list of questions. we were to use in assessing the activity, 
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ho responded nit hysons well -controlled irritation, it is 
claarly his belief thjat (J with or without thefgederal money, 
the Initiative would continue, and more than that, that it 
was impossible to describe their activities within such a 
narrow focus. Thay have a different perception of themselves 
than the questions imply. Because of the wide range of its 
^ Interests, th3 Initiative can have a hand j.n almost anything 
.that turns up or Is likely to turn up. They stress that 
the key word is init^Jto^ and that the activity is more 
effective because it it^not ope'xHcional, . 

^,The Council is very active and seems to have a good 
deal of visibility. They hold forums once a' month to which 
people considered tc hold the keys to program development 
are invited. These meetings are used mainly as, a way of 
exchanging information and of initiating deals among different 
agencies? and their constituents; Anne Court, who prepared a 
two-page outline (copy attached) on .one of these meetings 
capjjgured the spirit as well as anyone. 

One of the things that the Initiative undertook before 
it was incorporated into the NMI scheme*was a review of all 

V , ! . 

the manpower and relateQ advisory^councils in the state, < 
togethei^with ^companion volume listing each ,of them.* This 
is a useful and straightforward document that Is frank about 
the weaknesses and the overlaps in these many advisory groups. 



& ^Support for this' came from Region II of DH3W. 
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Hany of the people who are conn^ctedjMith the Initiative Jt,n 
one way or another sit on these groups; they seem to view the 
Initiative as a way of creating linkages that would otherwise & 
be difficult and .as a forum for resolving issues and 
initiating new projects-- or project ideas. Clearly it is a 

* Hew Jersey Department of Labor andfendustry creatfure, although 
not in ft pejorative sense, A representative from vocational 
education sits 'on the Council. (I did not meet him because 

•he was out. of town;) His responsibility is^, "external programs.." 

. e.g. C1STA, but he has 'very little influence inside the voc. 
ed. establishment. The other Council members speak highly 

■ * 

of him, but are frank about their problems with ? the rcst^of 
^voc.ed. On the i>ther hand, the jf^rson who is coordinati^ 
the new youth programs for the Labor and Industry feels that 
the mandated relationship (in the Youth Kmployment Act) 
between the education and labor establishments might make a 
positive contribution to relationships in the future, and 
that one of the. forums in whig^they could me^b would be thoss 
created by the. Initiative. 

3) The agenda of the Initiative has two aspects, a 

theoretical abroach and a list of activities. They are. 

interested On life-cycle detyjlopment, with an o2#.enta£j.on*. 

* - ■ * • . 

beyond youth. The word "leisure" ir^, their context means any 
"down-time" and includes prison inmatfes, the retired population 
and sjg^the unemployed. .. They are asking how all these peo'ple 
can best put their time to use. This includes not only work . * 
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but also the use of libraries, the arts, continuing^* 
education, etc. - 

One of their favorite ideas is the stimulation^ 

y ■ f - * 

t 

program? for retire^ people to serve as grandparent surrogates 
These are a" couple of programs around the state. For example, 
a CSTA program In Union County is rehabilitating homes for 
senior citizens using retired construction workers as 
supervisors. They- are heavily into process-, development, 
•enrichment,- and not very much into delving into basic issues. 

On the other hand, they seem highly sensitive to the problems 

j ■ 

of institutional linkages and the input they can make on an 

■ * 

ad, hSS. basis . While they have no off icial* mandate^to spend <' 

m • ... ' 

s.tate money — for e v xample, one "of them used,, to administer 
the Governor's discretionary CSTA funds — I think that they 
do make recommendations. For example, the Puerto ,Ricah 
Congj^ss of Newark received some discretionary funds probably 
at the instigation of Ray Male. 

Council Membership * ' 

The Council" itself has eight members. The director 

(Ray ftale) is a unique character widely, known in the state 

and an enthusiast "for evei-y kind of innovative and enriching 

.-■ ~ ■ 

activity. Amohg other things, he served for ten years as 

fit ■ 

Labor Commissioner and more recently as the head of Thomas 
Edison College V*^Jiton -campus institution created for the 
purpose of evaluating and granting college credits. He is 
now on leave from that job* for two years to head up the 
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Initiat-ive. He obviously has close ties with Bill Mate, the 
aforementioned CETA administrator for the state. 

In Mdition .to talking with these two, I< a"tso met Al 
Font an a, a -vice-president of the State AFL-CIO, formerly 

J" 

of the Brewery and Distillery Union and now, a special 
assistant (for labor liaison) to the state Commissione'r of 
Labor and Industry. \1 will 'talk about Montana later on. , ■ 
* a I did net meet Kitty O'Neal, the industry representative 
(Hoffman iaRoche) —somehow I got- the feeling she was not very 

active*. John Radvany, the vocational education representative 

. * , - 

was not available (see ab^ove). The last member is Alfonso 

■U ' 

Roman of the Puerto Rican Congress of New. Jersey. X did not 
; meet him either, but I was told that the Congress is one of 
several competing,-. groups* in the Puerto Rican enmB&tnity. 

The Council has three staff members and, a secretary 
who are paid out of the federaJL money. t In addition,* to Male, 
they are Gordon Beever and Marilyn Locfthart with whom I 1 
spent considerable tjme. Besides this staff, the ^Initiative 
has six CETA slots filled by people who are doing the same 
sort of activities as Beaver and Lockhart. I met two of these, 
and heard a good deal about another two, whom,. 1*11 talk about., 
shortly. I4id not meet the last'two, nor did I get much 
feeling for their activity. One is based in Soul&'Jersey - ' 
and the other in Morris County. * > 

X should comment here about the list of key contacts 
furnished to us. One is in charge of The Community Involvement 
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iProjeet^at South Brunswick High 'School. It Is ,a program for 
student placmerit in a variety of community "activities without 
pay, but with high school credit and transportation. They 
are very high on. this program 'and It probably is useful 
although -not unique in t the United Stages. I did not want to 
take the time to -visit It, but I have a brochure which • 
dlscribes It, 

The**y are also heavily Involved with Father Francis * 
Schiller of Jersey Ci,ty whose program for 'addicts, etc. has 
been transformed Into" a supported-work site. I didn't have 
time to visit Jersey City and explore the Initiative's ties. 
I think the^ see the operation as a model ?oj> setting up 
nonprofit corporations for CiiTA trainj-.jg, 

4 * 

1 They also have some connectirn with the Brookdale 
Community College In* Monmouth CotMty which may or may not be 
associated with an adult etfucatxon experiment going on there, 
They a^-oo had me meet Stuai?t Mlndlin who has developed a 
computerized system- jFor matching people w 1th 3ob clustprs. 
This Is -a version of one of the interest Inventories that 
Gordon Beaver hopes to introduce into one of his 'project 
Ideas (see below)-. l" saw a demonstration of it and while it 
Is "innovative, 11 It Is 'also expensive,, Its function would 
#eem to b6 to provide the "basis for conversation between a 
counselor and a person ox* any age who Is .Interested In 
finding an appropriate occupational field. 

There were several other names on the list, including 
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pomeone from the .State Adult and Community jjducation sector 

and the New Jersey Department of Higher Education* Of the 

- • * 

three labor people on the list in addition to Mate, I met 

,tvo"Tyacy (see" above) and Janice Yunginser, who is for the 

* 

time being the .coordihatoi of the department 's youth activities 
£ . &i addiction to the mentions I have made of people I 
d^n^t meet y , the staff^is variously involved in a bunch of 
• disparate activities. I will outline briefly the major t>nes 

'V a V ■ 

' to. give a feeling for the interests and assumptions of the 
Initiative , 

1. Greg .Johnson is a staff member paid by CETA. His 

major activity has been the promotion of a. "linear park." 

There are approximately 50 milQS. of abandoned railroad line 

* * 

in Sussex and VJarren C v ounties in the rurajf northwestern 

corner of 'New Jersey* The right of way is owned by the city 
* * 

' T 

of Kewark which bought it, in anticipation of building a 
water pipeline when the Tocks Dam Project was being planned* 
Since that time the Tocks Project has been defeated after a. , 

long struggle, but the city is reluctant to relinquish this 

t » 

right of way*for any other purpose. Meanwhile, Johnson has 

« 

•prepared a plan for clearlng'the right of way for use as a 
bike and hiking route.. The Initiative is very enthusiastic 
about this because it combines a number- of their favorite 

+ 

ideas. -What they want to do is negotiate^ with Newark and 
the .Sjtate to- get permission and then to put together a 
funding package. The labor would come from the conservation 
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corps title of the Youth Employment Act, tout they envision 
more than just "healthy, outdoor activity." They want to 
make It an .educational process which focuses on the early 
history of the region and the preservation of sma?.l railroad 
buildings th£t stlirremain, etc. At this time, Johnson 
'is focusing on the negotiations" with the City and State .and 
If necessary, the federal government, and he has a hew 
assistant (also on the C12TA payroll) who Is continuing the 
work that needs to be done X>n the sj^j . Kost of this Is to 

* 

persuade residents In communities rieai'by that this Is a 

- ■ 

worthwhile project. 

** ' 
2. A second focus is on Plairifleld where a couple .-of 

things^are going on, They have a restoration specialist" on 

their payroll (also pa*d from CiSTA) who Is eager to preserve 

some large but dilapidated 19th, century houses. Efforts of 

this, kind are going on In a number* of cities around the* 

country, but the Plainfleld situation Is, more complicated 

because the structures are scattered through the. city rather 

than being concentrated in one neighborhood. Their aim is 

to "preserve the^ouses, but transform-the largest ones Into 

multiple dwellings. Ultimately they see - these as work sites 

for .youth participants. Another staff member, Qordcn Beaver 

who is on leave from IBM? Is ^trying to think through a plan 

to go£ the thing o^f the ground. His view Is that people 

'need to be brought in apart from the Department "of puMlc 

Works and CSTA. He envisions a 'service club or a voluntary 
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agency that has Unas of communication takiriirfchis on as a 
.project, fte thinks that only such a group couid* get the 
freeholders off dead center and get the politicians to* use' 

their financial resources for this purpose. The effort is, to 

' ' , * f . 

find out what will o^ will, pot work in such a complex situation. 

t 

3. It should be interpolated here that Beaver has 
other interests as well. With respect tq. youth and senior 
'Citizens,' he feels that retired professionals can* help kids# 

- • a . 

get needed career, guidance., and he wants to ^establish with 
iSast Windsor Township and Hightstovih a demonstration project 
which "brings .these people together. 'This project may* include 

converting the post office building on. South Main Street to a . 

'•> ■ * *■ > '■ 

pommunity center. 11 His. third, and- I believe, major activity 

is J to design a retirement preparedness prograta for demonstration 

Within IBM. He feels that workers preparing for retirement 

need to have th&ir* interests identified for future activity 

whether it be for employment or volunteer' work. He wants to 

use Stuart Mlndlin-is computerized interest -mat ching Scheme in 

working this - out. One of his itfeas is that people in top Jobs 

might w*ant alternative opportunities within the company even 

lf v ttay have to "take paycuts — I take it this is in lieu of 

retirement^ Beaver seems to v be enjoying his freedom to 

experiment* but has a somewhat diffident attitude to 
* * * * - 

having so nuch freedom .ana is. visibly trying to fit^into this 

looser structure* -= = 

4, Returning to Plaiuifield — the other big activity 
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there is an arts release program. This Is* a major activity 
of yarliyn Lookhart who Is. based In Newark. Newark has 
soraeth^ig^ca^led the* Garden State Ballet, whloh encompasses 
a foundation, a school, and a oompany, all nonprofit. (In. : 
fact, the company dancers are now being paid by CSTA,) 'In 
trying to Interest., minority kids. In the -arts, the Ballet - 
.ran a dance-ln-the-Qtreets program 'last summer. Arising 
out of this, six oenters (voluntary agencies J.^-Plalnfle Id 
have teachers from the Ballet twice a week for an ,after*-school 

- * 

program in which they screen children for participation In an 
arte release program during the school year. This is said to 
be tin unprecedented example of collaboration amongst centers, 
She kids come from poor areas and there is a reporting 
system for their participation in the release -time program. 
The Initiative also sees this as a work-preparation program 
because dance teachers are in demand. ' , * " 

As art example of technloal assistance, Lockhart 
described help %o a project in Plalnfleld where the Science 
Center is acquiring* a former Red Cross building. She 
advise^ them, to seek CDA money for materials rather than for 
stipends and to use senior citizens as isupervlsors with CBTA 
kids doing the work. * 

5. Ed Burdzy Is*, a staff member paid by CETA„ He Is . 
a psychologist by background but worked for 10^years*for the 
Department of Labor and Industry and retains close ties 
there. 'It was under his initiative that the study of advisory 
groups (see above) was performed. He has been a member of a 



State Study Commission 5 ' on Adolescent Education whose report 



will be released on November 5* This study represents one 
6ide„ of his Involvement j the* other Is working with the State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Ccmmlttpe to develop a 
common data base* There Is ilttle exchange among the 600, 
local sctfool districts and 412 ifigh-school districts In the 
state* The coordinating committee wants to tie together the 

i * * 

computerized CETA management system (see above), the ; 
Employment Service job -matching, system for the state, 'the 
educational statistics and the statisltlcal output of thdr 
Occupational \£mployment Statistics program (a jolng BLS- ** * 
state" effort) , , 

'New Jersey Is jiot. one of the states that has an 
Occupational Inf ormation System (another BI£-state' program 
now operating In. selected states). This is a computer-based 
information -for-guidance retrieval system, .A group at 
Rutgers applied po deVelop the State 0IS but was turned 
down. It still has something calied the- Hew Jersey Information 
Consortium, but the Initiative people look on this' activity ^ 
with disfavor because* they-oelleve it parallels state 
activities, .(My cvrn bios, Is that the CIS (and a parallel . , 
system now in operation in several cities under DH&W 'auspices ) 
Is not a very useful adjunct .to guidance, first because 
demand projections are misleading and have limited "probability 
'information for groups rather than individuals, and 'second, 
and more important, that it does not provide Institutional 
and structural data on typical occupational routes of entry.) 

Q 
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Burdzy ^Interested in using research to build a 
knowledge base. Specifically, to study the outcomes of the 

& South Brunswick CI>3D .(see above); to follow a survey of 

' ■ ' ■ ■ * '* 

4000 summer NYC enrollees with a survey of all high-school 

*'t ■ . 

students; and to analyze data that might have an lmpact-on 

the rewriting of Wagner-Peyser and, cItA. * v 1 

6. Al Fontana, the union man, described himself as a. 

pragmatism who finds -thc Ideas of the Initiative to be mostly 

"theories." Nevertheless, he is Interested in retired and * 

C # < ' , 

"displaced" workers. How can they use their time and earn 

*• . * * 

supplemental income If they need it. Both employers and 

• # \n 
union members have to be persuaded to^hlre older worfers and 

the hard-to-employ, like ex-addicts .^'He had 'some* modest 

successes to report: A Cj3TA program in Union county, is 

rehabilitating homes for senior citizens with retired 

. - j * 

construction workers acting as supervisors. Restoration 

activities In Hudson County £'re being performed by CjSTA crews 

• ■* ■ 

In residential construction and rehabilitation, you can talk 

■as**. 

the unions int*\ collaboration on the basis that^hey do not 
ordinarily get those jobs anyway* On larg^ public woric 
programs, It's harder because of> the provision 'for prevailing 
wages. Stlli, it might be possible to add some CETA workers 
as helpers, but not at the minimum wage. In general, 
Fontana was willing to entertain innovative jiqssibillties, 
but obviously felt that incr$<»£nts would come only at the 
margins . 
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Attitudes toward Youth and V/QWth P rPPlefflS,. 

In addition' to tfie foregoing, I tried to elicit from 
several people What they 'thought the fciggest' youth needs^were. 

These are typical: . ; 

gy rdfev. The' obvious problems are economic disadvantage, 
literacy and unemployment. But ttiese kids are looking for " 
understanding. They want to be treated itke human beings. 
They are turned off by youth-serving institutions^ schools, 
the dustice system, etc' We lack data on*whi< base 
programs--™* don't kow who the^kids'in need are.' The dropout 
rate is said to be S5-30& but we don't know what the base is. 
U ' The schools have- been asked to do too much and have 
been diverted from their educational objectives. In N.J., 
' they have an option to loosen . UP ' curriculum and excape in 
part from the Carnegie unit, but few. have' done so. Education^ 

~i m 

is not a building* "Guidance is poor^ They need programs to 
enhance choicer-alternatives, opportunities to interact with 
adults; We should stay away from NYC -type activities. The 
parophialism' of- kids could be cut down by inoluding./the .arts 
and by adding senior citizens to youth-program activities, 
'-and by creating shadow positions to use for exploratory 

purposes. ^. ' 

X££k»i&£t. ■ Kids know how to survive on so little.* 
Employers 'have jnisconceptions (Lockhart used to work in 
'personnel at a large department. store in Newark) and- kids 
do not know what. is expected of them'. .Tmo negative forces 
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come together. Kids need supportive a e ibices, and employers 
^need retraining. Furthermore, first-line' supervisors need 
some type of sensitivity training to deal with .kids. 

HI. Fnderal Regulations £ 

9 Ofte Initiative (and the Department of Labor and Industry) 

has an excellent relationship with Regional £H£W, which is 

< ■ , 

Interesting in light of their weak ties' to state education 

• t 
i - 

bodies. In contrast, they find Regional DOL too narrowly 
focused on reguiations and administration dnd insufficiently 
interested in program. 

A. 

. ^ ' Everyone was unhappy* with the Youth JSjjgloyment Act and 
he. proposed regulations. They gave me a list of allocations 
for community improvement and training and pointed out that* 
Newark, for example,* will have only a few hundred positions. 
Meanwhile, the program hjgs the worst features of decentralised 
and categorical types. I* told them they should keep a log 
of all their problems as a contribution to the creation of 
the knowledge base, , * - k ' " 

* + . ; 

They claim that the important state bodies now have a 

** ' * 

"greatly expanded outlook o#* v; hat -affects people * 11 They are 
apparently opposed to focused programs t They wai$p to press 
for 4 cutting down the number of' advisory bodies but centralize 
planning, (in the state) for the channeling' of federal funds. 
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AM ASSESSfiENT OF TlfO WORK-EDUCAttOH COUNCILS 

by Howard W. HalTman ^ 
. ' Center for Governmental Studies ^ 



* This report deals with work-education councils An two localities: 
Livonia, Michigan and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. These councils are part 
of a national* demonstration project aimed at ways of achieving more effective 
&d {Soother transition between education, and Work. In a' world <?f Increasing 
specialization and segmentation; the project promotes greater collaboration 
among schools, employers, labor unions, and other community Interests. This 

■ 

1s done through an Instrumentality knovrn as a work- education council (though 

* * ^ ■ * 

it goes- by different names 1n the various UgJitles). f 



This r^ort offers an assessment of the initial stages of collaboration 
in HVonla and Philadelphia. Emphasis is uport emerging relationships among 
the principal participants 1n the collaborative process rather than the' effects 
upon youth and adult workers; This is so because- the demonstration hasn't 
gone on long enough to evaluate Its Impact upon persons' served. 

^ LfVOIlIA, MICHIGAN ' ' 

* Livonia, Michigan is a suburb of Detroit with a/'current population of 
approximately 120,000. ' Us greatest growth came from'WSO to 1970 when the- 
population rose from 17,000 to over 100,000, The northern two-thirds of 
the dty 1s mltid'e- to upper-middle clas^ in composition, separated by an 
Industrial-commercial bait from the southernmost residential section, which- ■" 
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tends toward blue collar people. The black population is ground one percent. 

The Livonia School District emends further south Into otheS&lue collar 

neighborhoods and doesn't encompass all of the northern part of the city, so 
ft 1 ' * *■"** 

the,med1an Income of schSol district households 1s somewhat lower than that 

of the tfty of .Livonia. There are approximately 48*000 jobs 1n Livonia. . 



Many "of the factory jobs are filled by res1dents v OT*uetro1t and other blue 
collar suburbs while a sizable portion of Livonia's white-collar population 
commutes to Detroit. \tl 

In Livonia, the demonstration project 1s handled by the Livonia Area. 
Industry/location Council (LAIEC). The Council is in the midst of evolu- 
tionary change.' Therefore, assessing the effectiveness of Its efforts re- 

quires looking at an-expandlng dtcle of collaboration. 
*' ■ 

Initial School District-Chamber of Coftmerce/cfelatibnship 

The roots of the project go to a concern of Livonia area employers that 
many young peopleCltey were hiring we'&n't adequately prepared in basic ele- 
ments of education for the jobs In their enterprise?. In the early 1970s 
Athey. began to use the Livonia 'Chamber of Conmerce as a vehicle to explore 
what could be done about the^roblem. David Amerman, director^ career * 
education of the Livonia Public schools, shared their concern, and his attend- 
ance at a 1973 conference onjndustry/education cooperation spurred .him to 

0 

establish better contacts with employers and specifically with Raymond Lech, 

< * 
executfve:'direc'tor of the Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber had a committee 

working on the Issue and 1n 1973 the, School Board went^- record encouraging 
the superintendent of schools to Involve the system .in programs of 'the busi- 
ness community. Their mutual Interest came together 1n 1974 with the forciia- 
tlon of the Industry/Education Council, jointly sponsored by the Chamber of 
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G&mterce and the Uvonla Public Schools. ThlsSftt* group received staff ser- 
vices from the Chamber of Commerce and seems to have been perceived locally*^ 

the Chamber's project. - : - 

* 

"At this stage, the project didn't make a formal needs assessment, but 
rather developed from experiential knowledge of employers about their re- 
crults and the perceptions of school personnel' that better ties with business 
and industry were highly desirable. 

A Broader Council Established r , 

Initially the Industry/Education Council functioned mainly as a forum v 
where employers and school people could share their concerns a$i explore ways 
to. collaborate. At ^ome point along the way th'jy added a representative from 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission Cf£SC), a. labor union leader, and 
apparent at large (my chronology 1s uncertain). Their efforts tscame known 
to people 'at the national Manpower Institute who were develooing the national 
work-education coyncil de»onrtrat1on project, and they sent Livonia a request- 
for-proposal (RFP). This caused the Uvonla people to take two actions to 
broaden collaboration during the fall of 1976: the,v added more labor leaders 
and also people from local colleges, an'd they proceeded to Incorporate as an 
independent organization, the Livonia Area Industry/Education Council. As 
this was happening 1n the fall of 1976, one of the school representatives 
brought 1n John Graves, then a high school vice-principal, who eventually 
became the executive director. Clearly the posslbllty'of demonstration fu^s 
stimulated broader and more formalized collaboration. 

Incorporation came 1n January U77, and the new board chose Norman Horo- 
witz, a local buslnessperspn, as Its president. In the early months of -1977, 
staff from the Chamber of Commerce and the Public Schools developed the appH- 
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£ cation for the demonstration grant. A committee of the board screened appli- 
cants to become executive director. Graves was chosen and went to work after 
Livonia was awarded demonstration funds; technically he 1s on leave from his 
school job, and funds go to the school district for his salary. Later LAIEC 
got two CETA workers, a secretary and e^staff assistant The City of Livonia 
donated space 1n a former school building 1t had taken over for municipal 
offices, and sun 1 businesses loaned office equipment. Until then LAIEC had 

' functioned out of Chamber of Commerce headquarters, and shifting to Its own 
office gave 1t an Independence which caused the Chamber's executive director 
a little discomfort. 

With LAIEC's president from the business community and Its executive 
director from the school system, the Initiating Interests were still the 

■ dominant forces. However, the new board succeeded 1n broadening parti ci pa- 
tibn from other Interests. All three major labor organizations of the area 
are actively represented (U7W, AFL-CIO, and Teamsters). So are local 1nsti- 
tutions of higher learning (Madonna College and Schoolcraft Community College). 
From dty government comes one of the mayor's close aides and also the CETA 
administrator (Livonia 1s a prime sponsor). HESC 1s Involved. Business and 
Industry rarabers Include persons working for local enterprises and the big 
national corporations (especially Ford Motor Company and General Motors). 
The Public Schools hav*i several members on the board. There are, though* 
no youth'representatlves, and the project leadership isn't convinced that 
this 1s necessary. Parents aren f t formally represented, though many of the 
members have that role individually. After nine months, LAIEC leadership 1s 
finding that some members aren't particularly active. Therefore, they are 
considering making some replacements. 

On the whole, the Livonia Area Industry/Education Council has established 
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a broadly representative board and the kind of staff it needs to carry out 
the collaborative process* Graves' personal skills in facilitating coopera- 
tion are a strong asset to the project, and the basic leadership is firmly 
committed to collaboration rather t^n institutional separatism and interest- 
group conflict.- / 

* 

Council Activities in Livonia 

Collaboration in Livonia gains expression 1n a series of projects, some 
originated by LAIEC, some started by others but drawn into LAIEC's orbit. 
This has moved the Council from a discussion forum into roles as a facili- 
tator and a sponsor, of specific actiyitjes. 

Major projects . Three projects are closely linked: Empl oyabl 1 1 ty 
Characteristics; Oob Opportunities Connunicatlon System; a nd local applica- 
tion of the Michigan Occupational Information System. The first is an LAIEC- 
sponsored survey of local business, labor unions, and industry to determine 
vihat' characteristics prospective employees need for entry-level jobs; volun- 
teer businesspersons are helping conduct the survey, and Michigan State 
University's Institute of Agriculture Technology is serving as a consult- 
ant. The second project seeks to develop, establish, and coordinate a rou- 
tine communication system linking employers with the f€SC, local CETA, the 
youth employment office, public schools, and colleges. The third project 
ties into a statewide system for occupational information (more on 1t later). 
Each project has its own merits f and its own momentum, and LAIEC is seeking 
to take them another step by tying together these interrelated approaches 
which ordinarily don't get combined. 

LAIEC is working with the National Automobile Dealers Association, local 
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dealers, and Schoolcraft and Madonna Colleges on a program to train and certi- 
fy auto mechanics. It 1s called the Automobile Dealer Apprenticeship Program. 

The conmunlty eduction unit of the Livonia Public Schools has a Reading 
Academy project aimed at funtlonally Illiterate persons. LAIEC has a task 
force 1n contact with local employers to Identify and recruit potential en- 
rollecs (the chairman 1s from a bakery which already has such classes on the 
premises along with GED preparatory courses). John Graves brought with him 
' to LAIEC a service-learning project which places students in conmunity ser- 
vice activities. An existing Career Internship program which assigns high 
school students for a semester or summer with a local Industry also relates 
to LAIEC. And so does the Livonia Youth Employment Service; Indeed 1t shares 
offices with LAIEC. * ' 

Process versus product . LAEIC Itself has enough funds for only an execu- 
tive director plus his two CETA assistants, and nothing to run programs. This 
is the Intent of the national demonstration, but LAIEC's sponsorship of these 
* several projects and the Initiation of some of them gives it the appearance of 
an operating program. The question arises whether this Is contrary to the 
hypothesis of the demonstration that work-education councils should avoid 
becoming new programs and Instead concentrate all their energies upon the 
collaborative process. Interestingly, just the opposite viewpoint 1s ex- 
pressed by the Chamber of Commerce executive who is disappointed that the 
demonstration funds have gone for the salary of a facilitator rather than 
being used for specific services; likewise, the local CETA administrator has 
doubts about funding this kind of position, which seems such a vague and un- 
formed assignment. LAIEC's executive director, though, believes that there 
must be both process and product, expressed in projects people can see; this 
1s needed to provide creditability among the practical -minded people he deals 
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with. Some other board members express a similar viewpoint. I share this per- 
SWtctlve, and fit this stage LA I EC seems to have achieved a reasonable balance. 
After nil, the actual operation of these projects 1s handled by cooperating 
Institutions, not by LAI EC directly. 

Collaborative Relationships. Indeed, 1t 1s these activities which moves 
collaboration from the abstract to the concrete. As such, virtually all of 
the, collaborators are doing new things. For example, the Public Schools are 
bringing more business* people Into the classroom, and the survey of needed 
employabmty characteristics will help redirect career curriculum (there 1s 
strong support from the top ranks of the school system but some Indication of 
resistance closer to the teaching level). Buslnesspersons, encouraged and 
assisted by the Chamber of Commerce, are Involved 1n a variety of ways. Or- 
ganized labor, MESC, the two colleges (Madonna particularly), and local govern- 
ment are all quite cooperative. 

Of the persons I Interviewed, the one most uncomfortable with LAIEC Is 
the local CETA administrator, who perceives 1t as not fitting Into the Labor 
Department rulebook, which governs his day-to-day operations. But because 
the Livonia CETA hasn't done much In ttte way of systems-building, it doesn't 
rival LAIEC in th\s respect. Several persons are on both boards, and they, 
apparently see the two as complementary, not rivals. Although the Chamber of 
Commerce executive would dust as soon have the Council revert to the Chamber, 
he Is fully supportive nevertheless. And most of the Chamber's lay leadership 
are satisfied with LAIEC as an Independent operation. 

Western Wayne County 

As an operation centered In Livonia. LAIEC is well established. However, 
Livonia isn't an isolated, free-standing community but 1s rather a suburban 
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city existing 1n a metrc^&Htan setting. The collaborative process, there- 
fore, Inevitably has to go beyond the bounds of the city of origin. This 
has started with what 1s known as the HOIS project, and 1t has extended 1n 
other directions. 

HOIS. The Michigan Occupational Information System (HOIS) \$ an opera- 
tion designed to assist youth to gather Information about training, education 
and job opportunities related to career goals. The Michigan Department of 
Education 1s Installing 1t around the state under a grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Its local arrangements vary, and LAIEC got Into the fray 
to work out a suitable arrangement for the Mvonla area. (It 1s a compli- 
cated story of which I have only fragments; 1t would make an excellent case 
study, worthy of more detailed documentation.) 

Also Interested 1n HOIS was the Wayne County Intermediate School Dis- 
trict ("Intermediate" means between local school districts and the state 1n 
size of area served, not the-"m1ddle school"). As basically a service agency 
to local school systems, the Intermediate School District (ISD) has a fairly 
elaborate computer set-up and wanted to tie into HOIS. But ther*e were two 
drawbacks from the perspective of some potential uses 1n the western part 
of Wayne County, where Livonia is located. First, the Intermediate School 
District wanted to hook up only to schools possessing terminals on its net- 
work and not to youth employment offices and other community agencies. Sec- 
ondly, 1t wanted to charge $200 a month per terminal , a cost beyond the 
means of many prospective users. 

To resist ISD control on these terms, representatives from a number of 
cities, school districts, and colleges got together under the name of Western 
Wayne County Consortium for HOIS. The chairperson was Elaine Stottlemeyer, 
program coordinator of the Inkster Planning Department (Inkster 1s a predomi- 
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nantly moderate-Income community with a black majority). John Graves has ™ 
played the role of staff coordinator, thus bringing LAIEC Into the endeavor. 
The Consortium developed a counterproposal calling for 1t to purchase Its own 
computer or to borrow computer time from a large corporation and to have a 
more extensive network of terminals than ISD contemplated. CETA funds would 
be used. 

In the complex negotiations which followed, the Intermediate School Dis- 
trict lowered Its price to $20 a month per terminal and agreed to more outlets. 
The Wayne County Office of Youth Services got into the act as a mediator and 
a go-between, and a request went to the Wayne County Office of Manpower to 
pay for this service. This 1s where things stood at the time of my visit. r _ 

Several people I interviewed praised LAIEC for serving as a catalyst 
1n bringing together some allies from surrounding communities. This pro- 
duced the Western Wayne County Consortium, which provided a united front in ^ 
dealing with agencies of broader geographic coverage: the^Qtermeaitate School 
District, Wayne County Office of Manpower, and Michigan Department of Education. 

Macanna College Resource Center . With a long-standing Interest in 
career education, Madonna College entered a national competition to get federal 
funds for a Career Education Resource Center. As a member of LAIEC, 
college representatives were able to work out arrangements for close ties 
with local employers and other educational Institutions. Sister Frandlene, 
the college's president, feels that this arrangement was a crucial factor in 
Madonna College getting the grant. 

Rename LAIEC? This kind of involvement 1n the wider corrniunlty of Western 
Wayne County has caused some persons associated with LAIEC to advocate changing 
the Council's name from "Livonia Area" to "Western Wayne County Industry/ 
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Education Council." However, @ris 1s a minority viewpoint, and persons from 
the Chamber of, Commerce are particularly resistive and probably city repre- 
sentatives would be also. As 1t grew rapidly during the fifties and sixties, 
Livonia was mostly a collection of housing subdivision somewhat accidently 
located within the same municipal jurisdiction. In recent years, though, 
local political and business leaders have been deliberately cultivating a 
stronger sense of city identity {among other things they hand out "I Love 
©LI vonla" bumper stickers). They seem to be succeeding. Therefore, they 
are understandably reluctant to submerge this nev* Livonia-centered program 
Into something bearing the name of Western Wayne County. 

But regardless of what it is called, the Industry Education Council's 
collaborative process will increasingly draw it beyond the boundaries of the 
City of Livonia and the Livonia School District. 

D etroit, Wayne County, a%jj£?the Metropolitan Area 

The cnallenge ahead is how collaboration will deal with the City of 
Detroit, Wayne County, and the broader metropolitan ares 

Detroit . As noted earlier, a substantial number of persons working 
in Livonia live in Detruit. Therefore, it is the Detroit public schools 
which are educating youth who will work in these factories (or not educating 
then* as one business executive told me). Although the Livonia School Dis- 
trict can be content with LAIEC staying at home, the participating employers 
have a direct interest in what the Detroit School District does about career 
education. Tho business executive mentioned above happens to be on a career 
education coimiittee for the Detroit schools as well as serving on the LAIEC 
board of directors. There are probably other connections I didn't hear about. 
Clearly this suburban-central city relationship needs to be strengthened if 
the full potential of collaboration is to come about. 
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Wayne County , The bargaining over MOIS reveelad the connection of LAIEC 
to Wayne County. One argument LAIEC advanced to the Wayno County Office of 
Manpower was that It was channeling ?;.me of the county's CETA "funds to a 
Chrysler training facility located 1n Livonia and therefore could fund other 
activities even though Livonia was a prime sponsor. It seems likely that 

of his work with the Western Wayne Consortium, John Graves was placed on an 



LAIEC will seek other ways to tap funds from this source. Partly as a resul 

is 



advisory* committee of the Wayne County Office of Youth Services.. So connec- 
tlons are growing. 

This all must be cast Into the broader relationships between the suburbs 
and Detroit as manifested 1n Wayne County politics. The traditional uneasy 
relationship between c11y and suburbs 1s compounded by local governmental 
fiscal disparity, social clas^ differences, and racial relations. Mayor Ed 
Mdlamara, of Livonia has emerged as a leader of the suburban jurisdictions in 
a fight with Hayor Coleman Young of Detroit on\ater and sewer charges. Be- 
cause Livonia has refused to build low- and moderate-income housing, HUD 
has excluded the city from the Community Development Block Grant Program, 
and this has added to Livonia's Image as an excluding conmunity. Meanwhile, 
civil rights advocates are pressing for cross-district busing to promote 
school integration. All this is occurring at a time when total suburban 



population within Wa>ne County 1s passing that of Detroit, leading to an 
expectation that the 1980 census will provide the statistics necessary to 
force redistrictlng of the Wayne County Board of. Supervisors 1n a manner 
to end Detroit's historic dominance. This is a volatile situation in which 
LAIEC's expanding collaborative process will be working. 

Metropolitan area . The labor market goes beyond Wayne County to at 
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least the three-county SHSA and 1n some respects ties Into the Ann Arbor SMSA 
Immediately adjacent to Wayne County's western border. In this larger scene, 
the United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 1s embarking upon a 
"youth employment-systems change project," aimed at assessing youth employment 
and the vocational educational systems of the tr1-county area. What LAIEC 
is doing villi obviously be of Interest to this study. So collaboration will 
have to grow even wider, though as it broadens 1t will be less Intense. 

In sun, the Livonia Area Industry/Education Council seems to have made 
a good start with the collaborative process, but this 1s only a beginning. 
If collaboration Is to be effective for a suburban city, 1t inevitably has 
to relate to the larger scene. This may raise more problems than LAIEC would 
like to deal with, but it 1s necessary that the circle of collaboration con- 
tinues to expandC 



5< 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



goward Hallman 



"If the work-education consortium hadn't come along when it did, 1t 
would have to be Invented now." Almost Identical words to this effect were 
uttered by a number of persons I Interviewed in Philadelphia. Maybe this 
was rehearsed or they all heard it in a speech, but more likely 1t represents 
the timeliness of the demonstration project. 

Antecedents 

The prologue was a series of events leading up to. the formation of 
Philadelphia's Work-Education Consortium Project (WECP) in«the spring of 
1977. Because WECP is a seml-autonowous committee of the Advisory Council 



for Career Education {a body reporting to the superintendent of public schools), 
tte Place to start is a brief review cf ACCE's history. 

ACCE. Set up in 1969 to meet 9 requirement of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1968, the group Was fir^t known as the Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education. During the early seventies, educators in Philadelphia and their 
colleagues around the country became convinced that vocational education 
alone was too narrow a concept and tha^'career education" was a broader 
and more appropriate term. So it became ACCE. At about the same time, people" 
in the public school system reelized that quite a few divisions besides 
the traditional vocational education program were into career education, so 



cation composed of school personnel. 

As the outside advisory committee, ACCE has achieved broad represen- 
tation of business and industry, labor, and the major employment-and-train1ng 
program delivery agencies. Around 1975 John M. Geisel, urban affairs manager 



the School District set up an internal 
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of the RoS'jm and Haas Company, took over the chair, and about the same time 
Albert I. Glassman became executive director of the School District's Division 
of Career Education with staff responsibility for ACCE. Under their leader- 
ship, ACCE formed six working comnlttees: for vocational education, staff 
development, special education, long-range planning, Jaderal/state funding, 
and 'employment programs. ACCE settled into a membership of 30 (1t had grown 
much larger), and each working committee brought 1n additional people. 

CETA an d AWC . During this .same period the city government's employment- 
s' 

and-tralning system developed separately. Some time ajwd 1969 or 1970 
Philadelphia got Its first "mayor's grant" for staff to pull together what 
was called CAHi'S— the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System. Then from 
1971 to 1973 thf'city got heavily into public service employment under the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. With the passage of the Comprehensive 
Employment an^Training Act of 1973 (CETA), the city'r Area Manpower Planning 
Committee became the official local advisory body, and under CETA's Title VI, 
the city's public service employment component greatly enlarged. Mayor Frank 
Rlzzo's administration ran CETA Title VI in a highly ^litical fashion, 1n 
fact so much so that the U.S. Department of Labor intervened and forced the 
city to turn over eligibility determination to the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security, Similar partisanship entered Into the allocation of 
Community Development Block Grant (CDB6} funds in 1975. These and other 
events caused many nongovernmental employment-and-train1ng agencies and a 
lot of the business .leadership to be extremely leery about close ties to 
city government in any new venture. 

Cooperation elsewhere . Yat outside city government, cooperation. was 
growing among persons concerned with problems of youth unemployment. ACCE 
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w&s becoming a particularly Important forum for joint discussion because 1t 
had a strong vrocKing relationship w%h a virtually all nongovernmental entitles 



1 



with a concerrTbr career education linked to the world of work. It was 
natural, therefore, for the National Manpower Institute to contact ACCE 
leadership about trie national demonstration and for ACCE to develop the pro- 
ject in Philadelphia.^ 



. Formation of WECP 

Although ACCE was the best vehicle for Initiating the project, local 
leaders concluded that a somewhat separate entity was necessary to Bftnags 
the project for several reasons, (l) The P^ject needed to go fc^ond the 
boundpof the School District's primary domain, particularly to bring 1n 
the parochial schools and also a greater diversity of employment-and-training 
agencies. (2 s ) A^CE didn't want to enlarge beyond Its 30 members and thereby 
"become unwieldy. (3) Furthermore, 1t was clearly the superintendent'^ ad- 

* m 

vlsory committee so that a different mechanism would be needed as a project 
policy board. (4) Yet some kind of ties with ACCE would be desirable. (5) 
Finally, the alternative of city sponsorship un$Fr the auspices of the Area 
Manpower Planning Council would be unacceptable to most or the concerned 
^njterests because of the CETA frtle^I experience. 

For these reasons, the Work-Education Consortium Project was established 
as a consnUtee of ACCE but with its own staff and funds. ACCE would be the 

fiscal agent but with a bank account for WECP separate from regular school 

it 

district financial management. Hired as project director was Wayne L. Owens, 
who as conrwnlty affairs manager of the General Electric Compan/'s Philadel- 
phia operation, was on ACCE previously; now he is on leave from GE, though 
the project pays his salary through the company, which picks up fringe bene- 
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fits as an 1n-k1nd contribution. Similarly the administrative assistant/ 
secretary 1s a Rohm and a Haas employee, paid 1n the same manner. Rohm and 
Haas also provides office space for the project, reflecting tjg. conailtment 
of /ohn Gelsel, chairperson of ACCE. (It 1s Interesting to note that the 
Philadelphia proje^ originated with a school Aisirtjgt committee and drew 

v A .ts staff director from Industry, while the Livonia project came out of the 
Chamber of Cotmierce and acquired Its executive frbfti the school system.) 

'Gelsel appointed the initial members of the WECP cotmilttee, drawing 
some.frctn? ACCE and adding others to represent other kinds of Interests. The 
first chairperson was Martin Durkln, coordinator of the Carpenters Union's 

^Joint Apprenticeship Council, and when he had to stsp down because of the 
press of union business, his place was taken by M. Michael Frfedland, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Offset Printing School (a private enterprise). 
Since Hay the chairperson and project director have met with a number of per- 
sons to enlist the?; as WECP committee members. As a result, 1t is becoming 
broadly representative of many Interests. || 

However, so far one organized constituency has been deliberately ex- 
eluded from WECP; neighborhoods. The neighborhood movement is growing 1n 
Philadelphia, and there are now two separate coalHions: COACT, the smaller 
but more militant of the^o, and the Philadelphia Council of Neighborhood 
Organizations. The latter organized a campaign against a city proposal to 
spend $300 million on a tunnel to connect two center-city railroad stations, 
arguing 1t was the wrong priority for public spending. With strong support 
from business and labor, the city approved the tunnel, and the Council of 
Neighborhood Organizations took the Issue to court, where it's now pending. 
Closely connected with the coalition is the Institute for the Study of Civil 

f 'Values, headed by Edward Schwartz. He wanted to be on the WECP comnlttee, 
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but Durkln wtwtdnH accent Mm because he perceived Schartz as opposing 2,000 
construction jobs. Others at ACCE didn't want to affront the city adminis- 
tration and get the Consortium off on the wrong foot. As compromise! Schwartz 
was added to the parent ACCE a' placed on the long-range planing committee. 
This occurre^-Hurlfng the spring and summer, but this fall WECP is starting 
to ||ach out to neighborhood organizations, as will be reviewed momentarily. 

WECP Activities - 

After it £ot rolling in Hay, the Work-Education Consortium Project em- 
barked on a number -"Sf activities, many of them still in infancy. They include 
preparation of a catalogue of existing vocational training and caruer educa- 

* 

tion programs; development of a data Dank for community r^S^ces: an inven- 
tory of c^seling services; and development of opportunities for career 
education situations with various employers. 

While WECP was getting organized and starting these* initial activities, 
Congress passed the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
(YEDPA). Because this Act held promise for new resources to help accomplish 
some of wttP's objectives, the Consortium's project director was drawn into 
local YEDPA planning in two^ways. First, he worked with staff from tire v-Hy's 
CETA operation and Youth Services Coordinating Office to develop an applica- 
tion for a "first-tier, youth incentive entitlement pilot project." Secondly, 
he„.took the initiative to set up an information workshop to brief service 
delivery agencies on YEDPA and to indicate how they might submit proposals 
for funding under YEDPA monsytf lowing to Philadelphia. Held on October ?6, 
participants included representatives of all the community-Used organizations 
already operating some kind of employment-and-training program and also iome 
neighborhood organizations which haven't previously run such programs. For 
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the latter, this is noteworthy improvement to the CDGB planning process (which 
has produced lots of controversy in Philadelphia due to animosity between many 
neighborhood organizations and city government). In this instance for YEDPA, 
neighborhood groups are being informed of the possibilities early in the 
game and are being encouraged to participate. 

Perception of 1JEC D 

Because of its role as a facilitator in YEDPA planning, the Work Educa- 
tion Consortium Project has gained the reputation described at the beginning 
of the discussion about Philadelphia... It is seen as a catalyst to bring 
groups together, "a place where you can check your guns at the door," as 
one participant described it. Wayne Owens, the project director, is praised 
for iiis skills in bringing people together and for this hard work. Because 
WECP isn't seeking YEDPA funds for itself, it is neutral among the various 
service delivery agencies which are. B;ing outside city government, it doesn't 
arouse suspicion or cause uneasiness among people v/ho fear getting involved' 
with a politicized process. 

This perception of a neutral catalyst is the central testimony I heard 
about WECP from most persons I talked to in Philadelphia, but there are two 
somewhat deviant views. One observes that the business representatives aren't 
closely tied to the top business hierarchy of the community, to the movers 
and shakers who get things done; rattier they are middle-level personnel 
managers, corporate responsibility officials, and heads of small businesses 
without a lot of influence. Another view describes NECP as having a mana- 
gerial style, of tryina to arrange things without in-depth involvement of the 
neighborhoods where benefiting youth reside. 

Of the first contention, one can note that the Greater Philadelphia 
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Partnership and the Chamber of Cownerce are the two organizations which top 
business leadership use for major civic endeavors. The Chamber itself is 
creating a personnel managers task force in order to help channel contacts 
between businesses and proliferating employment-and-training programs. But 
since Chamber staff is represented on WECP, it seems likely that a mutual 
effort will emerge. As to who among business is represented, frankly it 
seems unlikely that a work-education council will engage the energies of 
the top officers of the big companies and that those at the working level, 
who are now represented, are the most appropriate ones to be involved. 

Of the second contention, the YEDPA workshop is a first step to strengthen 
relationships with neighborhood groups. However, at the moment. WECP leader- 
ship isn't inclined to add their representatives to the Consortium committee 
because these grojps aren't major deliverers of employment-and-training ser- 
vices. Hor do they envision youth representation. This, then, confirms the 
description of WECP as having a managerial style. 

At this point I enter a personal observation, in part derived from my 
work in citizen participation. For my field visit I picked two days when I 
could go to Philadelphia and when the project director would be available, 
and then he helped me arrange a schedule with persons available in those 
two days. Of those I interviewed, only one was black. This in part was a 
result of who-is-available selection, but it also is because t saw mostly 
planners and facilitators since service delivery people were too busy to reach. 
Among the major public agencies, the top leadership and principal planners 
are mostly white people, while blacks and Hispanics are more concentrated in 
service operations. What this means is that the minority population is under- 
represented in the technical planning process though they will be more in- 
volved in public consent and operating stages. This, I believe, is an unin- 
tended result of the managerial style of collaboration. 
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A contrasting approach might be called a cotmiunlty style of operation 
which thinks more about who will be served by the program and how they might 
be engaged during all stages* Including Intimate Involvement 1n the planning 
process. If this style were pursued, more minority people would be helping 
to write the plans* youth representatives would be pulled 1n, and neighbor- 
hood organizations would be represented on WECP even though they do not now 
operate enployment-and-tra1n1ng programs. Collaboration 1n a big city like 
Philadelphia would therefore draw 1n more people from subareas of the city 
(contrasting 1t with Livonia which needs to reach out to broaden geographic 
areas). 

In sum, the collaborative process can emphasize technical planning and 
management, or 1t can place heavier stress upcn^ community participation, or 
can try to blend the two. This seems to be an issue which needs addressing 
in Philadelphia. 

Pluralism in Coordination 

Another issue Philadelphia must face in the next couple of years is an 
emerging pluralism of coordinating devices with some overlap in subject matter. 
For several years, the city government has had a Coordinating Council on Orug 
and Alcohol Abuse Programs, functioning as a vehicle to coordinate and monitor 
programs administered by both public and private agencies; it stands astride 
some of the money sources, but not all of them so that it has to rely upon 
persuasion and leadership to produce coordination. This model has recently 
teen used to develop a new Youth Services Coordinating Office, also intended 
to be a planning and coordinating agency; with it will be a 16-member policy 
board. As another step in reorganization, the Area Manpower Planning Council 
is being revamped, and it will have some kind of youth advisory council re- 
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lated to it, as required by federal legislation. A few people Have advocated 
that the Work-Education Consortium Project Comittee serve as the youth ad- 
visory council, but the majority opinion I heard believes this won't happen.. 
All together City government is becoming more professional, more policy ori- 
ented, and less political with its human resources programs. 

With these,new organization, Philadelphia will have four different bodies 
with a planning, coordinating, and monitoring mission on matters related to . 
youth. Pictoria11y,.this can^be viewed, as four circles overlapping one another 
in varying degrees, but each has.some territory uniquely its ownV This 
doesn't mean that the city has an excess of collaboration, but it does suggest 
that the future of the work-education project has to be considered in the 
context of these other .bodies* 
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KHI and DOL 

In n\s? Interviews I heard uniform, unqualified praise for the staff 
of the-Hatiohal Manpower Institute (RMI). Their technical assistance was 
welcomed and viewed as timely. The conferences bringing together people 
from the, various, projects have been valuable, and thei*- Information-sharing 
.pi&licatlons. have been useful. Several people indicated that this kind of 
linkage with other cities and with a national effort was indispensable, and 
that the demonstration would lose a lot of its vitality if this connection 
we^e severed., * 

Vhe U.S. Department of Labor 1s a murkier presence in the local projects. 
Peoplejseenrto have no particular problems with the department, but their 
contact have-been' fewer than with HHI and haven't been particularly directed 
tpward"lbcal technical assistance needs. In Livonia there was some confusion 
resulting from the pluralistic nature of the Labor Department. The local 
CETA administrator couldn't understand how LAIEC could have flexible money 
when he had to live by a strict handbook; and the-LAIEC director wondered 
that'if this is ah"impo>tant national demonstration for the Leobr Department, 
then the department ought to instruct the CETA administrator to be more sup- 
portive. (I tried- to explain the different modes of operation of the Office 
of Planning, Evaluation and Research compared to the line administration of 
CETA through the regional office.) 

In both cities the state employment service is represented on the policy 
board, but it has a lesser collaborative role than the local school systems, 
businr-s, and labor. It is sort-of there', but not really a major partner to 
the work-education project. 
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I, Establishing the Caamanlty .Work Education Councils 

1i What kind of ~;needs assessment was undertaken before 
the application . was-subaltted?^ Was it a; genuinely 
substantive ^process ;o"rjja pro. forma- one? . 

The recommendation --t&£&£udr New York Cxty in the 
Work^Eaucaition;consortium raaa'^'iii February, 1971* 
by the Nationa^Jianpewe^ Institute ahswers^these 
questions fuliy^ a^e in the opinion of this observer, 
accurately.-' ^£1=^"-'- - .: v 11 " " -v ■* 

Any *needs assessment", - in.-Rsw>Xox& (Hty is an overwhelming 
task,. You can .ttke your pick "e£ ^needs'* ;- they are all 
real: in the crisis of the ..moment it becomes fashionable 
to emphasise one or-- one set cf\ne§ds<, Shere are two 
dangers in , this -type of. .emphasise one, $fce interrelation- 
ships between needs^are 'forgotten; two, the assumption 
(not always unspoken )~ that" by.raeeting these particular 
needs, all . problems be 'solved * , 

These,; dangers were -avoided. in the recommendation. 

Thinga to .l&3k for i " : . -", -/ "- -- - --r' : - 

Who r got-^the^bajLirEoIllng ? -~ -- "." 
It would be. as .^ccura-t^ to aszt, t'Who fsied .to s'top.-^* . 
ball from ^lii^g^dowh hill?" . ■- \^Vv .<^=W^%"V5. 
Whateveryour .^iewpoi-nt, the EcoaoW^=ji>e»el^m^nt .Council, 
-"'Inc.* -of Hew Ybrk-Qity:jplayed a (the?? major, iole. 

What agencies -^aha in dividuals veere surveye d? v 
/ IU)G f thg^propoaed ^^dustryv^iueatipp. AiTiance/'y.^ 
Open J5oors,;vrepc9saniatives^ of ^he Bodrd" o^^duqation 
and -of - iabox unions* . / . ;.>; ?-;..;.;-;.-. "-, -v ^ -.% : :^V 
How sp ecif 3^ 5 ■ ' 

"Sp ec.ii'i c enow gh "^o^^y.es^^hs^ fya&fjtSi ems . 

WasJ it ^ :^or^^--^8^^^j ^fi^>d^^hQd or&¥ : ~ ' y . 

Both : f orSaKXH . Its^^^^w &£^£5i& situation, in Hew York 

City, ad- hVc.inyfts -v^r^k^t .Vhiat JS^.'ha^So'ne. _ 

What were ; the criteria,- 'ffifrk" egia.BlisMjiig^need? 

Work being done "ByJ&^'anT Oplsn 4*abrs; xne diminishing 

financial "resource" 'base; $ ^tfce " high .unemployment rate; 

the wealth - of services and Expertise, 

Are the needs refl ecte d ia.t te e act ions , the council h as 

taken plans t o /cag eV ^VV - - y. . "* £ 

Yes. Ano^iiTthe actions, already- takes. 

2. Are the needs and the tkr^et groups experiencing 
those needs appropriately represented in the council 
membership? Is the council "looking for a cavtse" or 
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does its formation represent a logical growth? 

The needs and the target groups are appropriately 

represented in the council membership. 

At an early stage, there may have been a tendency for 

particular groups to stress their own causes; the 

formation of the council has brought a more general 

awareness that there is one major area of concern . 

Things to look for * 

Was ike wnuicatlon put together as a single m 
party action or was a collabora t ive process needed 
to get it done ? 

Whether or not it was, needed, the application was 

put together. by a collaborative process* 

How much local resources was there in the application 

process ? 

Local resources were invested before the application 
process began* : 
How much local resources are going. to support council 
action now? ^ 
TEereTias"be en continued support There has been so 
much emphasis - and publicity -about the. failures and 
so little said about .the successes that the continued 
support is offered without enthusiasm. An attempt is 
now being made to increase that support and the .chances 
of obtaining that support in the future are good to^ 
very good* This time the support will, he ".given not 
because of unreal expectations but because the. alterna* 
tives to non-support^are impossible tG- oonsider. 
Are the council constituencies represented in other groups ? 
Definitely, yes. ; "T"*^ 

If so. is there a duplication of ; effort or are there 
distinct Roals that each p u rs ues ? - 



is minimized by the fact that there is excellent communi- 
cation between groups and individuals* It is important 
to remember that duplication. is frequently necessary, 
a program vhich is successful in one area should be 
duplicated in another area* 

Waft th e rg^anyone or any grg^ that was obvious by 

'their 'absence in the application Process ? 

♦■ObvJ/ us" - no. SSIs observer was fascinated by the 

statement tha^t the unions were, "nervously involved". 

How^has participation oh^ ^ ^t_Who has become active? 

There haa been an incre&sih^-interest by prSvatti sector. 

JhqJjaRjUft? -'""-V L ■ 

Those priv&ie operations wh£ch have left the city. 

II. COlTNCIi ACTIVITIES :r \ 

1. How active is the &ntheil and does it have much 
visibility? 

2?he council is Quite active and has its share of 

visibility* . 

Things to look toi^ x 

fiov f ffffi yu ehtly flo^'h j6y_ me8t? 

¥he councils seats formally every month* Informally » 
tnere a*s ^any aore meetings. 



There is probably some 
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la this a good criterion , for action or is the council 
so spread geographically' as to create serious logisti - 
cal difficulties ? " 

Jfes, Clearly there are problems posed by the geographic 

distances but they are less than those posed by the 

sise of the operation. 

How is attendance ? 

Good to very good. 

Has overall participation chang ed? 

As it grows, it changes. 

As goals are more clearly defined, the participation 
changes from planners to those who can carry out the plans. 
Are council proceedings open to the public ? 
They are not closed. IX anyone showed up, he/she would 
be welcome. 

If ao g . are -they well attend ed? 
No, ~ "~ 

jDo the councils have an active following of non-members ? 
Ho. However, non-members are informed oy members who 
report to ptiier groups. An attempt is being made to 
in/olve pther groups and thus, for example, on the second 
d?*y pf this observer^ visit, a staff member was speaking 
_*h the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce,. 
flow ftng vhen does the council propose to became self - 
aupporffinff ? 

feh? "council is and has been supported in great measure 
b^VEDC and by money and seirvices from the private sector. 
In the, future, it may possibly be supported by membership 
-fees/ but that future will be three to five years from 

iiow 9 \ - 

2,* Row is the council rol:f|&£rt. eived by council members 
ciid by outsiders? ~ - > „ x 

Cojincil members give thfe -^prk of the council top priori ty. 
Outsiders s^wheth^r or not ^hey know of the work of the 
council, know^n"§tt the goals are very important, 

Things to r look for: 

ll i^ ^ S^^llvg: agenda been developed ? 

$weiifty**twQ itefts were listed- as things which must be 

done* Sfop priority was given to three ^of these items 

vhich are now being fulfilled in the three task forces, 

What role do es^ it jgnfty for the council ? 

Advocacy* coorumative and a program role. 

Where a program is needed and do&3 not exist! create it; 

vhere coordination is needed^ th# council coordinates 

(e,g,, work with coop education); for an example of 

advocacy, cfV'Iooking Ahead in New York City% EDC» OCX, 

1977, (Brochure prep*»red by Peter Commeau), 

Is there overlap betw ee n the counci l role and that of otfear 

instituti ons? 

^ortunat¥ly t yea. There isn*t any overlap when it 

is not needed. It is sometimes there when needed - it 

is needed more o£ten, Staten leland has its own well 

funded eontinuua. ?here has not, been any overlap even 
though similar programs are earned on in otner parts 
or the city, ^ 
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Is the council role seen as filling a true void or 
is it seen as a compensatory one* making up for 
institutional failures? 
It is seen as both* 

What kind of resistance has the council encountered? 

There is a need for more financial support but no one 

is attempting to offer resistance* Companies which 

have supported the EDO for a long time are inclined 

to ask, **How much more do you expect?** 

What kind of reinforcement and support has it picked up ? 

Very significant has been the support in action and in 

public statements from the Board of Education* It* Cook 

from Union Carbide (leaving the city). 

How has the membership changed since it was smarted ? 

Relatively little* 

What kind of Pro LI ems does the council agenda presume ? 
in order of importance* 1) high unemployment among youth 
particularly minority youth; 2) poor education; 3) poor 
attitudes by both employers and students; 4) inapproriate 
education; 5) bad labor market connections* 
What kind of change does the council agenda eiivisiot) ? 
Extension of school seif-renewal* of coop education* 
of intern program* of Speakers e in the Classroom* 
Are the cnanges oriented towards adapting youth to a 

f' ^ven TajH m ark et* or making changes m the nature of 
he labor demand ? 
Vhat is the "given labor market"? Here today - tomorrow? 
It is not a question of making changes in the* nature of 
the labor demands the problem is to have reliable infor- 
mation in order to judge what the changes will be. If 
youth is not being prepared to adapt to change* they 
are not being prepared for the realities of today and 
tomorrow* 

Are the changes attempting to change institutions or are 
they building on another Lintermediaryj layer ? 
At the present time, the attempt is being made tc help 
the Board of Education* 

TUe following question was not clear. 

How do the councils relate to the CETA youth councils 

and the^prime sponsor planning councils ? 

Arthur Stewart* executive Director* is a member of-the 

New York City Youth Board. The Mayor*s Office is the 

prime sponsor and Don Mensi* who represents that office* 

is a member of the Council. He is also actively 

engaged in the work of a task force* 

How do overlapping members perceive the_j%>les of the 

d i ff e r ent groups ? 

Seen as supporting each other* as supplying information* 
as help in establishing priorities. 
3* Who dominates the council? 
EPC 
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filings to look for : 

Who are the council members and who do they represent 
officiallJt and/or in other ways ? " 
T«e Ilat of members is complete. 

Which -members manifest an, organizational commitment ? / $ 
The vast majority* " ~ ^ ' 
Vhaf kind of financial. reaour^e a do they briny with thorn ? 
Corporations support KDC^whichFaup ports council. Members 
and others support Open Doors with money and services. 
What ;is the na ture of the involvement of youths* of , 
educators t of employers . of^QETA prime sponsors ? ~ 
Xouthsi^littler educators: excellent; employers! excellent; 
Cj^A : prii&e sponsors: good. *: 
Is tHere at least nominal involvement of all the flayers 
necessary for genuine solutions? ^ r - 
Nominal invoivemeni will-not help very much. Genuine 
solutions t if "genuine" means"tDtal" or "complete 11 9 
are not going to be found by^otal involvement of this 
or any other grpup. There is an overwhelming danger 
in implying t directly or indirectly t that "genuine 
solutions" can possibly be found by "nominal involvement" 
when total involvement by any one group will not result 
in "genuine solutions". 

Does the executive director come from the local area ? 
He is "on loan" from the Hew Xork Telephone company. 
Was he- or she involved in the applicatio n, process ? 
ml He Is serving as a result of application process. 
- Is there other council staff ? 
Yes f as a result o? receiving the grant, 
o w strong are they and do they represent any identifiable 
jit crests? : ^ 
This observer judges them to be very strong indeed and 
did not see them as representatives of any one interest. 

4* What strength does the council have? 
Things to look for ; 

Are the members active in many Other collective efforts 
Yes 

Is the council the only game in town ? 

Sol which is one reason for guarded optimism. 

Are elective officials active on^the council ? 

The City Administration is active at many level d but r 

they are rarely elective officials. 

What is the link between the council and the local 

f overnment ? 
hrough Board of Education andHuraan Resources Administra- 
tion* 

What is the administrative and financial structure of the 
council with resgect to dependency on participating groups ? 
The dependency is total* 

Is the council clearly an entity or is it dependent 
upon a sponsoring organization ? 

. It is dependent; X suspect that the sponsoring organisation 
would not be overcome with grief if it wei*e independent. 
And yet f the council is^an entity and with great care 
Bight become independent and viable. There is not an 
overwhelming advantage in being independent and dead. 
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5. What are the eesestial fgaturgg of jfrc collaboration 
process and what distinguishes it from "cooperative " . 
"eo ordlnatlve 1 ** and "advisory" functions that are encouraged 
un aer a variety of other federal grant t>rograme? 
The" council is seen by some as 'J cooperative*, by others 
aa "coordinative" * by some as "advisory 11 , and by moat as 
a combination of two or of all three. ' It is distinguished 
from other liberal grant programs because it repreeents 
support of activities which already exlsited. ^ For nearly 
allj this was seen aa its strongest feature. ff 

Things tQ loolc for i 

How do persons on the council deflng It? 

The council is seen aa offering and seeking support for 

other activities, as setting priorities, acting ae a 

catalyst. 

jDo they see the process as something genuinely different ? 
There is ^nothing really new under the sun. However* there 
are emphases which are different* 
gae it occurred in the Raet ? 
«oi in. exactly the same way. 

3)o the council members worfc together for achieving counci l 

f" oals or do they participate in policy formulation gnd 
eave the^worfc to council staffe r 
Kany worsc^«>getiier for achieving council goals; the staff 
is not large enough to carry out thoee goals. 
Is ' there \a. mechaftlsm . -for flgm'jers to get their constituencies 
involved in worJcinp towards council g oals? a " 

Xes. "~ * 

Does thle occur ? 

Frequently. Many are now working together rather than 

each one defending his or her own turf**- 

H as the .council been instrumental in bringing together 

organizations that would "not ot-nerwise have gotten 

together^ to work . towards council goals ? 1 

Yes. 

la the council trying to aesume a direct ^rqgram role or 
la it trying to act aa a catalyst ? . 
'Primarily, it acts as a catalyst. , It may start programs 
Tbut the council should not be involved over a long period 
? 4n running programs; once programs have been started* 
they should b$ run by others* The council may well 
assume the role of evaluating these programs. 

*> 

the Community Work Education Council vis a vis the ■ 
Sponsoring Consortium and the Federal Government? 

1. Is there a Perceived need at the local level for 

the sponsoring, c on sortiu m? 

Yes. NAB has been most helpful: has funded programs t 
hao supplied services and space. BNI has filled t}$ 
need to know what i* happening in other councile aim ^ 
to understand the language fc&ed in many official f 
documents ^ 
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S ings to lafllc for t 
w extensively oo the councils look for technical 
assistance and generaT Information through the j» 
coneortitfto exchange function ? 

Very extensively which ie perhaps the best 4 indication 
that they hare found thetee activities to be of value. 
goes the consortium actively offer them ? 
xes. ■ 

tthsr^alse do the counclle get technical assistance ? 
Wxom FH55 sponsor. 

yroa local organisations, state or federal organisations 
pro fesslopal aaso elation e. or private consultants ? ■ 
from fiotrd or Education, Mew zowTstate Employment Service. 
'thaaBar Association, 
Has the consort! 
councile 
Its, tpth 

tttablishing contacts with other Councils. * 
Is there a positive value attached to this at the locau 

Very definitely f yes. There are obviously differences 
in the problems faced by the cdQncllo and yet there are 
common goals ^ In understanding how other councils have 
attempted t breach these common goals f a council Is 
helped to wwerstacd Its own problems and to adapt 
other solutions which have worked. 




How is the federal role perceived? 

Things to look for i ^ 

Are persons at tKe local level aware of the federal dollars 

supporting their council work? 

Xes. At the same time they are aware of the dangers 
Inherent in funding wjg^h Is obviously Inadequate for 
A gigantic task and at 'the same time creates a feeling 
of dependence. It Is a strange situation: Inadequate 
funding is most powerful when it-is withdrawn because 
at that* point it can destroy what it has not built. 
Bo ^hav perceive the councils as essentially a federal 
iplt|atlve v a consortium initiative ♦ or a local initiative ? 
Ift.Sirxerent ways, as all Ichree. The activities^ starred 
because of local initiative. ?hese activities were 
encouraged and united because of federal initiative. 
Shey Were strengthened by consortium initiative* 
Wo uld the councils hare been created without the initial 
federal support ? ■ 

xes. in a sense, informally, the council could be said 
to have -been existing without the initial federal support* 
If council Participants are aware of other federal 

fro firaas in IT lfrr communities^, do they see any deferences 
etweeiTthls <me and the yth^VTs) r<witn respectto " strings " 
guidelines, reporting requirement^ etc * 
Council participants are aware of other federal programs} ^ 
this program built upon what was being done and thus **" 
the guidelines came from -within rather than beinsr Imposed 
Jfrom outside. ' 
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Are the councils lookin g for future financial support 

from other federal.^grant programs ? 

Yes* "We take support from wherever wo can get it* h 

The task is to get dobs for pfeople, particularly for 
young people* /The schools Bust be involved i n preparing 
young people* 

The Federal Government will not and caano* be expected 
to solve the local problems* And y£t f without help 
from the Federal Government it is quite probable that 
there will no¥ be any significant solutions* The 
Fed^rcl Government can offer resources to help the 
local communities, find significant solutions* The 
resources offered by the Federal Government should 
include but not be limited to advice* ^ 

ti. . 
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BUFFALO, mX.. 
NIA&vBA'- ■F-RONTXEP. ilNDUSSRY, BXUCATTOH COUNCIL (NPI^G) 
Lea McLaughlin ^ ■ * 

X. X&tablishing the Coawunity Voric Bducation Councils," 

1* What kind of needs assessment was undertaken before |fce 
application wa^submitted? Was it a genuinely substantia 
process or a pro forma one? 

ffhe need was seen in March 197? when the Sria County Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services (B0C£S) and the Buffalo , 
Chamber of Commerce organised the Nia&ra Frontier Industry- - 
Education Council (HFIEC)* 2?h$ rti<S£mmendation by KMX to 
include Buffalo, Kew TTorkin the Wo rK~Mu cation Consortium 
" was based ujjojrl the work which had been don? and the noed to 
expand that effort* - * 

gfiings to look for; 

^g^goTj^o ball^ llinjg? 

$Ee iJutff *To Chamber oT"C0mmerce and JB0CE8. 

Wh at agencies and in div iduals were surveyed ? 

S^lECtyrepregent^tivesnir ol^anised iabor f the Huraan Resources 

Developi?iteni^ In"siitute f ^3Chool superintendents, representatives 

of industry &id commerce, Buffalo-Erie County £abor-hanagement 

Council* \ 

Ho w specific was *fae a ssessment? 

Tt clearly explained #hat ha3 teen done and stated the goals 
,vhich NPIiiC hoped to achieve* 
* fras it a formal review i an ad hoc one? 
*[t was a formal review! ™" 
ff hat we re .th e' criteria f or establishing nee d? 
- * KKIi'G 1 s value as ji moaeTTor other councils? what NFIEC cou^d 
gain from other councils; NFXEC's need to broaden its scope} 
the fact that Buffalo is. an economically depressed area. 
Are th e need*i refl e cted in the actions the" council has 
'taken plans to take ? 

ifte ^aeeds are reflected in the actions the council has taken* 

IJL 

, 2* Are the needi £ id the target groups experiencing those needs 
a appropriately represented in the council membership? Is the 

council"lo6king for a cause 11 . or does its formation represent 

a logical growth? ■ 

l*o the first question: ye3* 

lo the second question: UFIEC was formed to meet a specific 
need ^ * * 

Things to look for t ^ ' 

Was the application put to a e the r as a single p a ty a ct'icm or 

was a collaborative process n eaueti to get itT'H oneV 

When the application - wa? preparea, iltflKC had advanced to the 

stage where collaboration was tikei for granted* 

Ho w mil eh investmen t in local resourc3s was there jn the 

application pr ocess? 

It was possiole to "make the application because of loca'* resource 
How much local resources are golnp to support council action flow ? 
financial support continues to be obtained from the State 
Department of Education* BOCSS, participating Erie County Schools 
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, aembership^contributions from Industry + some private 
contributions, and from fees obtained from courses. 
Ape the council constituencies represented in other groups ? 
)fes. Clearly* Z 

If go, fig there a .duplication of effort or are there distinct 

g oals jjftat each pursues ? 
ne 'off the main thrusts of HFIEC is to avoid duplication; 
in addition, however, the council sets priorities which can 
be fulfilled only by cooperative action. 

Was trie re anyone or any group that was obvious by their absence 
in the application process? 

HoT : ~ 

How has participation changed: who has become active? Who 
lias left? 

Business has participated more than labor, 

II, Council Activities; 

1. How active is the council and does it have much visibility? 
The council has been very active and achieves a great deal 
of visibility. 

Things to look tor t 

Ho w frequently ^o^they meet? . 

$he Executive Committee meets every Six weeks; 

The Advisory Board and Board of Directors meet four times a year. 

Ad hoc Committees meet as needed. 

Is this a ^ooq criterion for action or is the council so spread 

g eographically as to r creaie serious logistical difficulties ? 

Tnis is a good .criterion for ac tion , 

There are no serious logistical difficulties. 

How is attendance ? 

In view of the fact that all members are volunteers, the 

attendance is amassing. 

Has overall participation changed ? 

tt is still fifty/fifty business/ education. However, individuals 

change every three years. 

Are council proceedings open to the public ? 

Yes, 

If so, are they wel l attende d? 
MoT 

Do the councils have an active following of non-membqrs ? 
YesT The breakfast meetings, as well as other special events , 
are well attended, * -~ . ^ 

If so* what_gr o uns are represented in that following ? w 
Elected officials, representatives of labor. 

How and when does the council propose to become self-supporting ? 
How: by increasing supporx from business; by maintaining support • 
from education; by maintaining fees for courses. 
When: it is realistic to believe that the present activities 
can be maintained with this support. Possibly within three 
years, additional support may be obtained to expand and improve 
these services. 
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2. How is the council role perceived by council members 
and Tby outsiders? ^ 

As, a forum and form for dialogues which will help the community 
answer some of the problems which are destroying 3*. 

fhinfls to look £ot % " 

Has a 8ut>stant iv fe*agenda been developed ? 

Over the years' it has Secome substantive and definite. 

What role does it imply for the council ? 

Primarily, an operation which coordinates but, as an example * 
its Speakers Booklet is evidence that it is also taking 
a program rolo. 7 

Is there, an overlap bet w een the council role and that of 
other: institutions ? 
H57 

Is the council role seen as filling a true void or is it seen 
as a compensatory one » making uplor institutional failures? ' 
It "is seen as filling a void - establishing communications 
between education and business* 

What kind oi resistance has the council encountered? 
jtnertia+rt ^ 

What king of reinforcement and-suppofrt has it Picked up ? 
Other community organizations have joined* e.g.* Rotary Club. 
Koy has the membership changed since it was a smarted ? 
Relatively Uittle. 

What kind of problems do -the council agenda presume? 
rfigF unemployment* need of better understanding between 
employers and educators* poor attitudes of students* 
W hat kind of change does the council agenda envision ? 
Better career guidance; more on the job training; a 
realistic relationship between schoo£ and work; 
Are the changes oriented towards adapting youth to a ffiven 
labor markets or making changes in tne nature of the labor 
demand ? " 

Both* With greater emphasis upon preparing youth for the 
job market as it exists now* or as it will exist in the 
future » 

Are the changes attempting to change institutions or are they 
ftuijLaing on another (intermediary) layer ? 
The council is attempting to help teachers; the schools are 
offering training in banks; st£jte money has been made available 
for training programs* , j \f 

Would students have to ggJthrough programs in schools, for 
example, to experience changes proposea by tii<Pcouncils or , 
could an outsidter come in at a lojscicaj "career" juncture^and 
take advantage of institutional changes ? 

An outsider could come in at any juncture and use the sevvices 
offered by JfFISC since the council supplies information about 
3obs» e.g.* what training is needed* where the training may be 
obtained* whether the training is free or its cost* 

How do the councils relate ^ the CETA youth councils and 
the prime sponsor planning councils ? 
Representatives from the council are on those boards. 
What o verlap in membership is there? 
K614tiv£ly little. ' " 
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How do overlapping members perceive the rolea of the different 

ambers of the other councils see themselves as representing 
their own constituencies; members of these councils who are 
also related, to NFIEC see themselves as representing KFIBC, 



The eauca Wjs thinjf that the council is dominated by business; 
the businesft^presentatives think the educators dominate, 
Shis observerr-Attended a meeting of a subcommittee which was 
domiiAted by Vhe representative from the State Department of 
J*abor\ 

things to look for :. 

Who" are the council members and whcmdo they represent 
officially and/or .in other ways ? 

The .council members represent officially and in other ways 
practically all* segments of the population. 
Which members manifest an organisational commitment ? 
All" Of course, in different Ways* to different degrees . 
What kind of financial resources do they bring, with them ? 
At j* minimum, they all pay membership fees* Some of£e> 
services* And if time is money, their personal contributions 
of time would be difficult to measure, 

What is the nature of the involvement of youths . of eduggtors , 
of em^loyera, or OVjTa pr.ime sponsors ? 

Youths supply information as to the effectiveness of programs; 
educators are prepared to deal with problems faced by youths 
seeking jobs; employers learn what educators are doing and 
teach educators about business; the CJSTA prime sponsors are 
involved in all aspects of the problems*^ 
Is there at least nominal involvement of all the players 
necessary for genuine solutions ? , 

There Is more than nominal involvement of most of the sponsors, 

goes the executive director come from the local area ? 

She has lived here for many years* 

Was she involved in the application process ? 

Yes, 

Is there other council staff ? 
Secretary* Interns* ~ 

How strong are they and do they represent any identifiable 
interests ? 

They are quite strong and represent the interests of the 
council, 

4* ; What strength does the counciUhave?~ 
Things to look .for : 

Are the members active in many^pther collective efforts? 

Is the council the only geine in town ? 
So * 

Are elective gjfficials active on the council ? . 

Ho. ' They attend the breakfasts* ! " 

Ifh&t ia the link between the council and the local government ?: 

A formal link without overwhelming reality. 
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What ig the administrative and financial structure of the 
council with respect j e o jCiependen cY B on participating groans ? 
Ihe participating groups pay dues which supply a large 
proportion of the financial structure and which makes the 
administrative structure possible* 

Is the council clearly an entity or is it dependent upon 
a~ sponsoring . organisation? : 

Administratively, it is an entity; financially, it- is dependent 
upon sponsors* 

'5* What are the essential features of the collaboration 
process and what distinguishes it from "cooperative 's 
^jpoo r^ina t iye''* ana "'ad viso ry'* functions tnat are encouraged 
uh'der a variety of other" federal grant program s? 
In other feileral grant programs those vno wish^to obtain 
grants prepare.proposal which fits definite specifications* 
In this case, the Federal Government supported a program 
which was already in existence and which had been established 
by local initiative, with local funds* That distinguished 
it from a variet^of other federal grant programs* 

ghin^s to Icok 

How, do'ltersotts on the council define it? 

As a funnel ing* It is an attempt to combine strengths. 

Do they see the process something genuinely different ? 

Ifes* *it is their own*' 

Has it occurred in ^he past ? 

Not to the knowledge of council members* 

Ito the council members actually work together for achieving 
c o u ncil goals ex do, they participate jin policy formulation 
aricTleave the wqyk to council st^fls ? 

Tns council staii is very small: tlie council members - all 
volunteers - actually work together* 

Is there a mechanism for members to get their constituencies 

involved in working towards c&uncil^goals ? * 

Shis is seen by the Executive Director and council members 

as her main task* 

Does this occur ? 

Yes"* ~~ 

Has council been instrumental in bringing together o r ganiga * 
tions tha^woulJ^^"otfierwise have gotten together^ to work 
towards council goals ? 
Yes* 

Is the council trying to assume a direct program role or 
is it trying to act as a catalyst ? 
It is trying to act as a catalyst. 

The Community Work Education Councils vis a vis the Sponsoring 
Consortium and the federal Government 

1* Is there a perceived heed at the local level for the 

sponsoring consortium (NMl)? 

Yes* 
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Things to look for t 

jtow extensively "do the councils look for technical assistance 

and general' information through the consortium exchange lunction ? 

When technical assistance and general information, are needed 

or helpful, Ihis is fairly often* 

3)oea the consortium actively offer them ? 

TeF; ; ' 

Where else do the councils ^yet technical assistance? 
from state organizations, " 

Has the consortium beien instrumental in putting the councils 
in tbucn witn other worK*eQUcaUon councils ? 
xesT Other councils are interested in what is being done 
by NFIEC, 

Is thsre a positive value attached to this at the local level ? 

IS.S, 

2. How is the federal role perceived? 

It is perceived as most unusual in this cMe, 

Things to look for t 

Are persons at tne local level aware of the federal dollars 
supporting their council work? 

Jfes, Even as tftey are aware that the federal dollars did not 
start the program and that federal dollars are not the sole 
or major source of support, 

Do they perceivo thft councils as essentially a federa l 
initiative, a consortium initiative* or a ^ocal initiative ? 
HFltitl was a local initiative; became one of the 

work* education councils because of consortium initiative. 
Woul d the councils have been created without the initial 
TecEaral support ? ■ 
Wl 

^f council parti c ipants are aware of other federal proflram g 
in their communities, aothev , see any aiffferences between 
this one and the othe gE ^i^ w ith respect to ^strings*' Z-SM&T 
Tines, reporting reouTremenii's^ ^ et c,? 

Many council participants are well informed of other federc^ 
programs: some are experts. One major complaint about other 
federal programs was That these programs imposed guidelines 
and goals upon all communities without regard for the needs 
of the individual poramunities, This program attempted to 
help a program which had been started by a local community 
in answer to a heed perceived by thfe community, 
fre the councils looking for future financial support from 
other federal grant programs? : 

Yes, KFIEC would like 'to jobtain funds' through CSTA for its 
center for career information. 
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WORCESTER CAREER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

SITE VISIT 10/17^18/77 
Marion Pines 



After two days of discussion with 15 people either intimately or peripherally 
involved with school*- to-work transition activities in Worcester! it is clear to 
me that this community has many clear-thinking, inner motivated leaders from 
several va^s of life who are developing productive agenda for institutional 
change* Their style is very process-oriented , slow and deliberate — too slow and 
deliberate for some-~but for most interviewed* this style of working is 
appropriate for Worcester and one that is viewed as producing the most long 
range effects* 

Many activities Lave been in the works in Worcester for the past 10-12 
years , end some of the key actors have been on center stage throughout this 
period, they feel they have come to the stage where they are today— with a plan ^ 
of action ready to start implementation./^ 

Host notable among the key actors is Williau Densmorc, Vicfe President and 
General Manager of florton Company, the area's largest employer. William 

if 

Densmore Is a force to be reckoned with and his leadership cannot he underestimated* 
A former member of the State Board of Education , a -member of the Mayor *s Conatlttee' 
for Collaboration between Education and Industry (dating back to 19651) » a leading 
force in the Chamber of Commerce, a leading force behind the Boston University 
Study, Mr* Densmore*s name caae up during every interview. 
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Apparently several local and national historical strains have come together 
fortuitously over the past 2*3 years» and the^NMI grant award has served as 
the final icing* the following, is an attempt to identify some of these strains: 
1* 1965--Mayor f s Committee on Drop-Outs: Identified need to involve 
industry in curriculum design to taake school program more "relevant 11 
to students* 

2* 1965-66— 'Formation of local Education/Industry Collaboration Committee 

at ^request of Mayor (growing out of Drop-Outs Study) 
3* 1966-67 — State Board of location promulgated policy statements promoting 

career education (William Densraore-leading force) 
4. 1973-74™Policy decision hy Worcester School Council (Elected policy 

making body) to adopt and promote career education concepts and 
- activities in K-12 curriculum* 
5* Formation of Steering Committee of Chamber of Commerce leaders and 

educators (Densmore- catalyst) to help implement School Council policy 

directives* 

6* 1974-75"EcOnomic Recession making local educators n aore reality** 
oriented 11 

7. 1975-77— i*5s ton University Study f reports and policy option papers based 
on Intensive study cf local labor market supply and demand factors, 
interviews with 1969 giaduates concerning their labor market experiences 
and interviews with about two dozen employers concerning their attitudes 
toward youth* 

8* 1976 — KMI Grant award making the Wort^ter Career Education Con- 
sortium part of the National network* 
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Considerable activities were generated around the various benchmarks noted 
above* but most did not get past the problem identification and good intention 
stage vitlt a feu notable exceptions, as follows: 

A. Emanating from the Policy directives of the School Council and the formation 
of the Censmore*ctivated Steering Comittee have been some carefully designed 
staff development and training activites developed by the Career Education 
Department of the Public Schools* Designed to make teachers from K-12 awsre 
of the significanc e of the knowledge and skills they were imparting to youth, 
the teacher training curricula includes syllabus development and 16 hours of 
on-site training with nine local industries* At least 80 teachers ere now 
is a position to act as trainers for surrounding school communities in addition 
to enriching their own curriculum and attitudes* Emanating from this effort (and 
a significant part of it) was an area-wide conference held In March 76 a t 
Norton Company entitled "Enployability«Hhose Responsibility?" attended by 
100 employers and described as the largest employer s /school interface ever 
held in Worcester* The Conference was sponsored by the Career Education 
Consortium and Worcester Public Schools* From this Conference* coanltments were 
received to provide field experiences (unpaid) for school enrollees for up to 
6 hours per week as part of the school day as well as c&mitments for plant 
visits and further involvement in teacher training* Staff has been provided 
by PSE to assist the Career Education Unit with follow up on these commitments 
and placement of students in tHese internships* Although backed officially' 
by school authorities* there is some resistance at the teacher level* who 
view any removal of the student from the classroom as a dilutfS^of the 
academic experience. Continual effort is being made at the teacher level 
as well as the employer level to promote the concept of "everyone is a teacher* 1 
snU the "city is the classroom!" Howaver this teacher training and student 
field placement effort is the only tangible implementation activity noted to 
date* However, impression Is given that Worcester is about to "break loose 11 * 

W 



B. The Boston University Study has evidently J>een of great assistance to the 
Consortium* Although criticised by some as containing what everyone "knew in his. 
gut 11 ! it has provided a focus and methodogical base on which to; torn an agenda* 
As such* it is an extremely valuable tool for the Consortium* Particularly - 
noteworthy was the sharp focus placed on the short-run labor supply shortages^ 
to b* anticipated in Worcester by the replacement of an aging blue-collar 
work force* Though various groups may differ with some of the demographic 
projections* almost all feel the Boston UniversiSj^Study is of immense value* 
and a sound and reliable core of information on which to base future acitivites. 
C* Although included in the NHI Network in 1976 * the Consortium has recent] 
undergone a complete internal reorganisation* Just incorporated as a non-profit 
corporation in order to accept local corporate gifts* it has a new set of by-laws* 
policy objectives and executive Director (on board since October 1)* The 
new Director* Robert Sakakeeny is not unknown to the members* since he has 
served in a consultant capacity* However* his present contract is a 90-day 
option during' which both he and the Board of Directors are assessing each other* 

The following is an analysis of some of the major issues connected w^th 

tt 

this assessment* 



Federal Act ion /Community Action and the Role of KM 

I feel strongly* as a result of my interviews* that the Worcester operation 

A 

is basically a local operation* conceptualised and implemented to date by a 
few strong-minded* energetic community leaders* Most agree that neither the federal 
dollars nor the KMI role are critical to them in the future (after another 
year or two), but do agree that the current funding is valuable for staff support* 
The value of NMI and their technical support were perceived most acutely by *he^ 
staff director and Board chairman who have had the most contact with ilftl 
aponsored conferences* etc* The explanation given by several interviewees tor 
the "stop and star £ nature of the activities over the, past 10-12 years was that' 
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ao'on&jgitf implementation as their responsibility. Funding over the recent 



few years for staff support has come from several sources; State Department 
of Education» Chamber of Commerce and the Department of Labor viaNMI, 
The current $3^000 deficit-is expected to be offset by local fund raising,^ 
The chief value that ljtttl has been to the Worcester Community is providing 
the contact with "the network"; a kind of an eye on the world. This has given 
the local people a sense of prestige, and an endorsement that their own 
perceptions are in fact national perceptions and that they are "on course". 
Comments were heard like "Willard Wirtz is our God-Father"* "When we read The 
Boundless Resource it confirmed what we had been thinking for 10 years". And 
The Boundless Resource is our Bible"* When asked how many copies of the 
Bible they had, they admitted to being asked to buy 40 {llfl They admitted that 
they feel they are ahead of many other communities in the Network and 
could provide some T/A themselves. They see themselves ready to break loose 
in another year or two* But it should be remembered that Worcester is on 



slow but steady course of action. 



Collaboration 



Ascertaining the true level of collaboration is difficult. Certainly there 
is involvement. The business community members interviewed were quite candid 
in admitting ft enlighted self interest" in the promoting of the Consortium* 
When Malcofm ^MacLeod of the Taxpayers Association wa^asked who had most to 
lose if the Consortium disappeared, he unhesitatingly said, "the business 
community"* The business community in Worcester is a local community with 

Commitment to the general betterment of 
the community is p. natural instinct* They has been involved with crime prevention 
activities, "troubled employee " (alcohol -abuse) programs, pre-natal facilities 
studies and the like over the yezrs t so that interest in the educational process 
is not ^unnatural. But this interest clearly goes beyond social concern, it is 
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deep and multi-generational roots* 
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seen at Its, simpll^t, form as a desire to convince educators and students of the 
value of the fret enterprise system, and at Its most conceptual level, as 
a need to prepare the whole student fo" life* Shades in-between focus on 
occupational choices and better counseling service* 

However, most, if not all of the implement ion activities to date have been generated 
by the educational establishment — never forgetting the key and crucial continual 
spark-plug role of Bill Densmore* 

Larry Fox of the Higher Education Consortium claims that "cooperation 
is an unnatural act 1 ' but all parties interviewed ffclt that the existence of 
the Consortium gave all players a chance to meet, exchange ideas am! plan 
joint activities. That probably best describes the current status* 

All agree «:hat intensive missionary work must go forward to get greacer 
involvement of the business community and the educational staff (below managerial 
levels) in understanding the concepts behind school-t d-work life transition* 
Interface with Prime Sponsor and CETA Resources w 

Perhaps the most disquieting aspect o££my interviews was the almost total 
isolation of the Consortium and its agenda from CETA and its activities* (lost 
interviewers perceive CETA as a continuation of categorical programs* The 
youth model Is still called NYC; is still operated as an income maintenance 
program by the local CAP Agency* But most unexpected, was the lack of 
perception on the part of the educators and business leaders that CETA resources 
could be channeled to enhance their school-to^work transition goals* ,They did 
not perceive the local policy development possibilities in CETA* The prime 
sponsor has a new director (July 1)# The City Manager appointed a youth * 
advisory committee last March, Unfortunately » th© Consortium has such a low 
profile (although the City Manager i*$ a Member) that it was not approached by 
the City Manager to play this key role in planning youth activities under the 
New Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act* 

Consortium members expressed concerns that the Federal Government appeared 
to be only interested in economically disadvantaged youth, and that their 
concerns were broader* However, in all meetings held by this interviewer, ways of 



Interfacing the plans, the valuable contracts and the ground work laid by 
the Consortium with CETA were articulated' It became clear to many that CETA 
could and should build on the established school/employer linkages of the Consortium, 
the inventory of current resources of the Consortium, the Boston University 
Study as well as some of the current program models such as the Special Eg/Girls 
Club Alternative Schools and the student Internships. I left Worcester 
feeing that the City Manager and the CETA director will be hearing from the 
Consortium and that some Joint membership on planning councils as well as Joint 
funding of program activities may result. Minor turf problems exist, at least 
they apoear minor ^from the safe distance of an out-of-town visitor. 

Summary: 

On balance, Worcester seems to be the right size, with the right pc t>le 
thinking the right thoi^ts. NMI has helped massage them through puberty, 
but they're still pot quite ready to cut the cord. The message for other com- 
munities seems to be school -to-work life; concepts -and program activities must 
start from within the community. It Is difficult to impose this process fom 
the Federal government. Ideas can start with school people, with community 
leaders from business, from social service or from City Hall. Activities come 
together haltingly and gradually and federal dollars help with staff support, 
T/A and exposure to the experience of other communities. 

The less prescriptive and categorical the federal dollars, the more broid- 
based the community support 1s likely to be. If the federal dollars coming Into 
communities for purposes of labor market planning and manpower program Implemen- 
tation remain "relatively" decStegorlzed, the CETA planning council and youth 
planning council could, 1f properly concepfjallzfid., subsume many of the activities 
of these network organizations. The councils may be more important to smaller 
communities with less sophisticated Interface mechanisms 1n place. Properly 
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tralnej^eglorial Department of Labor staff could (but probably would not) play 

the advocacy role that NHI plays. If NHI is to be continued, in this role, 

I would recomhend that their spots Twr carefully «no thoughtfully chosen for-them,- 
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Minneapol 1s Work-Education vfcincll £t 
• Minneapolis. Minnesota 
October 17-18, 1977 
By Thayrie Robson 



Based upon interviews with seven members of the Minneapolis Work- 
Education Council (WEC), the Council director* and reading the meeting 
minutes and other communiques prepared to describe the work of the Council, 
the followln^general conclusions seem warranted? 

One, the Council has developed slowly, but successfully over the 
past ten months. The membership is largely 'complete except for additional 
representation from PTA (parent groups) and students. The Council has yet 
to develop a clear set of short term or Tong iggrm goals, but all members 
agree that the monthly meetings have provided an extremely important 
dialogue amon;g the power structure of Minneapolis. 

Two, the Work-Education Council does have" representation from the 
the "power structure" of the Minneapolis community: business, education, 
government officials— elected and administrative— labor unions, etc. 
Representatives from each of the groups expressed support for the Council. 

Three, the role of the business community 1n Minneapolis affairs 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that the national headquarters of several 
large corporations are located in the city* Each of the major companies 
seems to give strong support to corporate citizenship Issues. Among the 
firms taking an active role are: Honeywell, General Mills, Carqill, The 
P1llsbu)'y Company, Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Target Stores, The First 
National Ban!', of Minneapolis, North West Bell Telephone, and Minnesota 
Gas Company. 

Four, the WEC has held monthly meetings since May 1977. The member- 
ship has grown steadily over this period. (A list of current members and 
affiliations 1s attached.) A permanent chairman was elected at the August 
meeting. Both the chairman and the staff person are enthusiastic about the 
Council's work and committed to achieving success. 

Five, the most significant accomplishment to date, in addition to 
solving the organizational and membership problem, has been the initial 
development work on an inventory or directory of all agencies and programs 
serving youth in the Minneapolis area. (A summary document is attached.) 
Although a great deal more work is required to determine precisely the level 
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of staffing, funding, and services for each of the programs or agencies, 
it is clear that over 60 agencies, public and private, now claim to be 
working on youth employment problems in the Minneapolis area. Two task 
force groups are at work, one on the inventory and the other on preparing 
a brochure explaining Ifie organization and goals of the Council. 

Six, there 1$ general agreement among those interviewed that the 
Council does provide ah important forum where the activities, programs 
and commitments of all youth progams can be reviewed and analyzed and 
where Information tan be shared. There was also agreement that no other 
advisory committee, council , or planning body was currently meeting this 
need. There was also agreement that the Council could play an important 
role 1r< "sysiematizing" or "coordinating" the numerous programs. 

Seven, there are rather widespread differences among the Council 
members Interviewed on the extent to which the Council can or should become 
Involved in either formal evaluation of existing programs or initiating 
new programs— either as a t'irect sponsor or in cooperation with one or 
more of the programs wUhln the city. Those who favor the Council taking 
the initiative in starting new programs were of the view that the Council 
should not become a regular operator of programs. It was their view that 
programs started by the Council should be spun off to other organizations /< 
once the programs were on their feet. 

Eight, Minneapolis does not have a severe youth unemployment problem 
compared with other metropolitan areas of similar size. The city has a 
good school system, both in vocational education and college prepartory work, 
and has worked out alternative programs for students who have difficulty 
in completing regular programs. Furthermore, the minority population of 
the city is less than 7 percent. 

Nine, there are no local funds going into the support of the Council 
other than the provision of office space and secretarial support by NAB. 
There was general agreement on the need for more staff and more financial 
support for the work of the Council. The most immediate need 1s for money and 
staff to complete the inventory project. The school district is considering 
the assignment of one or two work study students to work for the Council, 
and the CETA director is exploring the assignment of one or two PSE slots 
for further support. The organization and policies of NAB may complicate 
the assignment of PSE or work-study students of the Council staff. 

Ten, the basic support for and direction to the Council seems to come 
primarily from the Council members themselves. There appears to be some 
concern from the members and the staff about how much direction. is to be 
expected from NAB Washington or from the Department of Labor. Part of this 
problem is traceable to the conflict that arose at the outset when a group 
in Minneapolis known "The Early School Leavers". applied directly to NMI 
for a grant to set up and operate the Council. After this application was 
filed, Minneapolis was selected by NAB Washington as one of the five NAB 
cities. The Initiative thereafter was taken by the NAB national 
office to Initiate the program in Minneapolis. The Early School Leavers 
group is now represented on the Council and these early concerns seem to 
have been largely overcome* 
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The. organizational structure of the Council 1s Interesting. This 
organizational effort faced the common problem of how to obtain the power and 
interest of chief executive officers in business and public agencies 
;Wh11e at the same time having the work done through regular meetings by 
persons with more time and interest in the day-to-day issues facing the 
Council*- The compromise worked out appears to be well suited for the 
interests and needs of all concerned. 

The Board of Directors consists of the chief executive officers who 
Have pledged support to the Council and a willingness to assist as needed. 
The Directors meet only when requested. The working Council— earlier 
called alternates— is charged with developing the program and bringing 
problems and issues which require action and support to the attention, 
of the Directors. The two bodies known as (1) the Board of Directors and 
(2) the Work-Education Council, maintain liaison in two ways. First, 
most of the chie^ executives are represented on the Council by subordinates 
and second, the Directors have charged the Council to bring to it a program 
which will aid the transition of youth from school to work in Minneapolis 
(A current membership list for both groups is attached.) 



AN ASSESSMENT OF THE BETHEL AREA COMMUNITY 
WORK EDUCATION COUNCIL 

* by 

Gregory Wurzburg . " o 



Bethel 1s a small rural community 1n West central Maine, closer 
1n spirit and distance to the White Mountains 1n nearby New Hampshire than 
to the more "developed" regions of the stt»te. Set apart from other growth 
centers in the state, the town Is more isolated than most other towns its 
size 1n Maine. Being too far from state and county- service network centers, 
but not large enough to support Its own service network, Bethel has been 
left out, in some respects, from the service delivery mechanisms that meet 
the human resource needs of other municipalities. 

The sense of Isolation in Bethel 1s reinforced by the surrounding 
geography and the internal structure of the town. The town 1s surrounded 
on all sides by mountains and hills; the landscape Is broken by lakes and 
rivers. Travel is by private car on twisted roads that increase distances 
dramatically. Within the town there are also dramatic distances among 
residents. There 1s a surprisingly clean cleavage between two principal 
groupsjthat m:ght be loosely categorized as 'haves and "have nots." It 
1s an almost feudal society with a relatively small twiddle-class. 

In economic terms,. Bethel is not appreciably better or worse off 
than other communities 1n Maine, but the economic life of the town is below 
any national economic norm. Employment opportunities 1n the area have 
remained relatively fixed for years with no influx of major employers and 
a slow decline as marginal businesses have closed. There is a strong 

* 

underlying assumption that the emplovment situation is a given. Although 



there is a small tourist trade, and some agriculture, the mainstay of economic 
activity is the wood industry: harvesting, pulping {to a limited extent), 
and wood finishing. They are industries that are not conducive to building 
a stable and skilled labor force. Most of the work requires minimal skills 
and the wood harvesting operations are extraordinarily hazardous. Moves 
to bring in large outside employers or attempt ariy major economic development 
receive hardly any hearing and do not pick up popular support from the people 
who count. The only industry that seems to have a chance for further growth 
1s tfe tourist trade, and thay is largely because of the element of local 
control and the interest in capitalizing on the presence of a transient 
population. . '* 

Persons concerned over the issue of the youth school to work 
transition see the need'-fpr-a broader-based economy with a larger skill mix, 
more skill differentials, and greater personal growth opportunities. Most 
of this runs. counter to the economic interests of the "haves." In the past, 
the. latter have actively discouraged outside employers from coming in foj* 
fear they would drive, up wages either through direct competition for workers 
to fill. low. skill jobs or by creating new higher skilled jobs that would 
attract wbrkers currently in. low skilled jobs. In some-cases the 
"discouragement" has taken the form of no welcome, mat for outsiders. There 
isevidence that in other cases special step's were taken to zone out 
industrial intrusions. Regardless of the measures taken, the net effect 
has been that no major employers have entered the area in years. This 
forms part of. the backdrop to the Bethel Area Community Work Education 
Council. . 
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£ The Community Work Education Council Development 

The Bethel Area Community Work Education Council (BAWEC) was 
formally voted into existence the night I left Bethel. At first glance 
it appears to be something of an anomaly, but on closer inspection it is 
clear that the Council has put down strong roots and may indeed thrive. 

Before the Council was formally established in October of this 
year, an ad. hoc committee of persons representing some of the local interests 
was established to lay a foundation. Two persons were instrumental in 
establishing. the ad hoc committee and making the application to the National 
Manpower Institute for funding a grant, the Superintendent of Public Schools 
and the Oirector for Adult Education. Ken Smith, the Superintendent of 
Public Schools for the local School Administration District (SAD #44) is 
new to Bethel, having worked in his job for about a year. Marie Wilson. . 
the Adult Education director, has workecTwith the school system for a few 
years operating adult education programs and succeeding in winning a number 
of federal grants for the area, through CETA as well as a number of other 1 
non- Department of Labor programs. These two persons perceived in their 
minds aspects of the school to work transition issue which posed problems 
and which a scnool to work council could address. They also identified 
a funding resource. The School Superintendent's brother, working fcr NMI. 
almost certainly played a role in introducing Bethel and NMI. but Marie Wilson 
understanding of federal grant-in-aid programs was also helpful in making 
the match. 

Beyond the germination, the sequence of events in the growth of 
the Council idea gets cloucty. Many factors came into play. It appears, 
though, that two factors acted as catalysts In galvanizing support for the 
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Council. The immediate issue was the void left by the collapse of the local 
vocational education system. The second issue* a more nebulous one 
encompassing the first, i^the isolation Bethel experiences in the 
government service network operating in that section of Maine. 

The history of vocational education services for Bethel students 
is representative in many ways of a larger pattern of service delivery that 
is not responding to local need. Before the 1976-1977 school year, the local 
vocational education system was fairly successful. It relied heavily on 
?the Gould Academy in Bethel which accepted local students unti^the late 
1960s and successfully placed many of them. When Gould stopped accepting 
local students, vocational education suffered a decline until a new middle 
school and high school (Telstar) was completed. Then vocational education 
programs linked to a co-op program to give students work experience in local 
businesses. That strategy proved successful until the 19/6-1977 school year 
.when a state-mandated vocational education regionalization plan putting 
Bethel's vocational edu ation system under regional control fell apart 
in Northern Oxford County, leaving Bethel without vocational education 
services. The pattern was similar to other regionalized service delivery 
mechanisms that are based in other communities and are not responding to 
Bethel's needs. The experience with the Northern Oxford County Vocational 
Area (NOVA) was not an exceptional Incident. 

The pattern of isolation is also found in the state employment 
service activities that supposedly serve Bethel through an office in 
Rumford (30 miles away) and in the Community Services Administration network 
that supposedly serve Bethel from an office in South Paris (30 miles away). ^ 
Neither organization has effectively surveyed needs in Bethe'i and neither 
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has adopted service delivery patterns to serve Bethel. The cumulative 
effect has been to create a service void 1n which some of Bethel's problems 
are Ignored. 

& The lack of human services 1n Bethel helped create the climate 1n 
Which members of the ad hoc committee turned to a new mechanism for some 
solutions. But that Initiative was premised on some concerns a bit more 
specific than the notion of thft school to work transition. One member of 
the ad hoc committee was concerned about tile Inadequacy of career education 
efforts: providing too few services to too narrow a spectrum of students. 
Another member, and one of the major local employers, was concerned about 
the deteriorating linkages between employers and vocational education Interests. 
As^ father he was concerned aboutvthe limited consciousness of young adults 
1n Bethel, growing up with a narrow perspective on life in Bethel and no 
firsthand knowledge of life in the resi of the world. Two themes that came 
up repeatedly were the attitudes of students towards work and. their limited 
horizons. 

How these concerns are translated into an agenda for action remains 
to be seen. The elected Council will have to decide that. But the thinkino 
of the committee members, Don Bean newly appointed executive director 
for tte committee/council, and persons outside the committee is instructive. 
They all see the Council acting as a catalyst Initially, not as a direct 
program agent. This doss not presume that resources are already available 
to take a program role. The thinking, however, 1s that initially the Council 
has to spell out what the issue of transition entails and what the relevant 
problems are. Once that is done, it 1s assented that local resources can be 
marshalled more effectively and then outside resources (most federal grant- 
in-aid assistance, 1t appears) can be tapped, if necessary. 
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After some extensive ground work and discussion with committee 
members, Don Bean sees the main emphasis right now on conducting a locally- 
oriented needs assessment md on identifying specific issues and problems 
so that the generalized notion of "school to work transition" can be defined 
and documented, it is hoped that the "needs assessment" will be able to 
present a useable analysis of the local labor supply and demand conditions 
and some insights into where st*;derts go and what they do during the transition 
stage. 

The Council is barely underway so it 1s hard to assess participation 

so far. However, in the formative Stages, certain segments of the community 

have not had Inputs, formal or otherwise. Student input has been limited. 

Although there are plans- tp in corpora te^udents Into the Council, it is 

too early to say whether that will occur. Another segment of the community 

t^^iias been lacking is the lew-skilled and low-paid workers. This is a 

group that other community T organfzers in the area have not been able. to tap 

in- 
effective ly v . Unions, ineffective as they are, have not been approached 

because "the time 1s not right." This is the kind of area where who you 

are is more important that wh^t you say. Ooh Bean, new to Bethel, does not 

feel that he. has the community standing yet, necessary to successfully 

approach the unions. ' 

The ad hoc committee/council has been carried thus far largely 

through the energies of a few individuals. Whether it captures the community 

fancy will depend on (1) whether 1t has struck a responsive chord, and 

(2) whether the Council is a workable forum for coalescing the varies 

interests. The first condition is problemmatic, but there are some reasons 

to believe that with respect toithe second condition the collaborative 
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process in Bethel may t& something dj^tirtctive that will have some impacts 
'' different from what might otherwise occur. 

From what was observed, the Council 1s neither creating a role 
for Itself from nothing* nor is 1t horning in on the roles of other institutions. 
The process seems to have focused attention on the school to work transition ^ 
issue in such a way as to call for a new institutional response. That 
response would be filling a genuine void. 

Although it is not clear that the Bethel Area CWEC can deal with 
school to wor^: transition, there are ro other institutions that could 
adequately address it alone. Career guidance in the public schools is largely 
Ineffective because the one counselor serving seven grades is tremendously 
overworked. The vocational education advising group is naturally focused 
on just one component of education. But, just as importantly, it is perceived 
to be overrepreser.tative of employer interests. The school board of education, 
while a fairly enlightened group sensitive to polity issues that transcend 
the management of the school budget, simply is not equipped to tackle the g 
issue alone. There are no effective^ youth organizations in the area. The 
local government is not appropriate because of its burden and the fa£t that 
' it 1s not c forum where the schooj to work|feransition could get a good hearing 
1n the conceptual stage* Outside the community there is no cleatS.institutional 
mandate for action along these lines. If there were* it is doubtful whether 
resources would be devoted to it. The regional community services agency 
could, in theory, be a vehicle for spurring collaboration. But. in practice, 
it is^joverworked and overconmitted already and if past experience is any 
indicator, could not mount much of a collaborative effort 1n, Bethel. CETA 
does not appear to be a good mechanism either. Bethel falls in the Maine 
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balance of state operation. The channel to the State Manpower Services 
Councils H the County. (CETA) Advisory touncll* If 1t were to attempt, 
collaborative efforts, the effect of this grouj^would probably be minimal 
for a number of reasons. It has a county orientation which works against 

is 

Bethel, but 1s also dominated by Its- chairman who, from' all Indications, 
1s not Inclined to give the school to work transition a hearing, nor give ic 
any resources, because 1t 1s a "soft" program. Bethel's, tie Into Title I 
services would t "be through the regional conmunity services agency, which 
as already reported, cannot effectively reach out to Bethel. 

*- the Council could succeed where<other institutions alone have not 
done enough, because it is structured to cut across the lines of institutions 
organized on 4 'a largely regional basis, and force a focus on Bethel area 
Issues, More fundamentally, it also creates a forum fnr local concern where 
there was none, before. 

^ : Although there appears to be, a convincing need for the council and 
the pivotal role it 1s playing, there 1s not much evidence to indicate it would 
have come about without the school to work transition program effort at the 
federal level. Resources are scarce in the area, and any kind* of organizational 
development in the Bethel "cultural" climate h^s to be slow and deliberate. 
Seed money has to be sufficient to sustain an evolving project like this for 
an extended period of time. Without adequate outside seed money, the 
#11 seconomi ^j^Sf tne sma ll rural' scale of available local resources are 
sure to kil^he project. ^ r 

It seems that one element of the collaboration concept is to line 
up available resources so they can be directed towards solving a problem. 
Although the executive director of BACWtC and the ad hoc committee have 
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succeeded in getting a commitment for a time and ideas from the committee 
members, hard resources are scarce. The BACWEC has gotten office space 
from the SAO #44, but nothing is clear for the future. In the opinion of 
the persons involved so far, that is not important for the moment; 
development is in tgo early a stage. But it is obvious that the Council 
will have to take a role in identifying a permanent source of funding that 

wi 1.1 probably be outside Bethel . Unless it comes with few strings, the 

it 

independent nature and effectiveness of the^collaboration process, which 
has been carefully nurtured so far, may be impinged upon. 

The Council and NMI 

The Bethel Area CWHC has received an extensive amount of technical 
assistance from the National Manpower InstilSte. Most of it has been in 
the form of information about national employment and training programs in 
general, and updates on cotnnunity work education council efforts. NMI has 
also served as. a facilitator in getting the Executive Director of BACWEC 
in touleh with cither work education councils. Don Bean emphasized the £ 
value of the assistance, sayir^it was a good source of ideas from the 
outside. He also stated clearly that NMI was not forcing itself on him or 
tfjj^ council. But from the outside the NMI role appears at times to be 
overbearing. Representatives have visited the site a number jof times. Whil 
they have not interferred too much with Jie local organizing, virtually all 
of the personal spoke with had met the NMI representative and were aware of 
the NMI presence. NMI had planned another visit in late September or early 
October, but postponed it at Che request of the local council executive 
director. He felt their presence was not particularly helpful as the first 
formal organizational meeting approached. 
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The line that is perceived between KM! and the Department of Labor 
is a blurry one^fth fev; real distinctions perceived. Anything from Washington 
is lumped together and viewed with suspicion. To the extent that a DOL role 
is perceived, it is strictly as a funding source. The coiuern about DOL's 
commitment boils down to a question of whether BACWEC will receive a second 
year of funding. Here there were great doubts, NHI has stressed that DOL's 
Commitment to the Councils was not firm and that the second year of funding 
from DOL was uncertain. The great concern over declining DOL iKerest that 
NMI reported that the local councils were feeling seems to be more a projection 
of NMI's worries than a true rendering of local concerns. Only the executive 
director and two ad hoc committee members fully appreciate the DOL role and 
all recognize a virtue in keeping the Council distinct from DDL 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF /THE FRANKLIN COUNTY 
COMMUNITY EDUC^ON WORK COUNCIL 

% by 

Gregory Wurzburg 

# • $ Background 

The Franklin County Community Education Work Project is actually 
the first step in what is intended to be a northwest Vermont fl^work that 
will cover Lamctiye County and Grand Isle^ County, as well as Franklin Cou^y. 

The entire nortf^est area is economically depressed. Unemployment, 
and the incidence of poverty, rur well above the state averages which are 
well above national averages. Unemployment in some large pockets exceeds 
35 percent. Economic growth in the area is mixed. Burlington to the south, 
after an exodus' of textile industries* is experiencing the influx of a few 
large employers, but the net changes in the Council's three-county, target 
area is negative, at the margin. Agriculture is declining and wffet industry 
there-is in the aref^is not strongly attracted to stay. Energy costs are.^ - 
high, and transportation is chancey 3$ times. Silt of special importance 
is the inadequate labor supply. In spite of the large number of jobless 
Vermonters in the area, most local businesses looking for skilled, reliable, 

1 

and consis^nt workers go outside the area* in their recruiting. The feeling 
among many employers is that the chronic economic depression in the area 
has lowered the expectations — and performance — of many native workers * 
to the point that they will not work in a full-time job on more than a 
seasonal basis. The ares labor supply is *et»n as being largely unskilled, V 
poorly educated, and hot given to making e^ong-term comuitment to any 
employment opportunity. For the many residents of the area, these conditions 
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support a self-selection process in which the natives consistently find 
themselves in minimum wage* low-skill, and unstable jobs. 

Young adults coming out of school follow a pattern that 1s familiar 
in isolated rural areas. Slightly more than 1 in 7 go for some kind of 
post- secondary education. Fewer than 1 1n 7 go on to four year colleges. 
The remainder, lacking anything beyond a high school education and frequently 
unprepared for any kind of work, stay jln the area. There 1s concern over 
the relatively low number of youths who go on for post-secondary education 
and there 1s. a concern over the quality of education and guidance students 
receive, in the local schools. ' 

A number of assumptions seem to have been made^abdut the transition 
from school to work. A major one 1s that there are too few jobs for the youths 
to enter, and that the northwest sector is a labor surplus area very much 
1n need of economic development measures. . That recognition 1s high on almost 
everyone's list, although there are different opinions about the shape such 
development should take. The two other assumptions that came through were 
that even lf/when jobs aire available, the youth 1n the area are not equipped 
to move into them. Manyllack skills, but more importantly, they do not know 
enough about the world oSfwork and planning for their *uture. 

\ 

In identifying the transition problems of youths, no' one pinned 

* 

the blame on any one group. Although at ore time or another the public 
schools, employers,. parents, and organizations responsible for CETA and 
employment services were fingered as contributing to the problems, no one 
Suggested that any one of them cculd act alone to come up with an effective 
solution. The consensus was that .the transition problem called for an 
institutional response that somehow brought all the potential players into 
the game. The community work education council is seen as the vehicle 
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for doing that. 

The Genesis: The Council and Its Relation to the Community College of Vermont 

The Franklin County Community Education Work Council was funded 1n 
response to a grant application prepared by Peter Smith* the President of the 
Ccnmunlty College of Vermont. He heard about the work education council Idea 
through the AACOC newsletter and submitted an application virtually single- 
handedly because of the close parallel he saw between what the council 
concept was designed to achieve and what CCV was trying to a^eve. He 
thought the work educational council concept supplemented and complemented 
the theory behind CCV. He saw 1t as another approach to Improving the 
"career relevance" of education and saw 1t as a valid way to extend the CCV 
concept down to the secondary education level while maintaining the Identity 
of secondary and post-secondary institutions. He also saw the Council as being 
able to be piggybacked on the CCV network,* 



*To appreciate the meaning of the initial ties between the Franklin County 
Ocrmunity Education Wbrk Council ana the Ccranunity College of Vermont, it is 
necessary to know a little bit about the latter, 

CCV, while not a specifically experimental effort, is a novel variation of 
the ocmnunity college concept. Established in 1970 under the authorization of 
the tfemotit state College Act, and accredited in 1975 by the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges, 0C7 attempts to extend participation in 
post-secondary education to more persons who could use it, and to improve t the 
impact of post-secondary education by making it more adaptable to the unique 
needs of individual students* The strategy that CCV has adopted for meeting th£s 
goal is one that builds heavily on a decentralized, camiunity-based network that 
tries to identify and pool local resources* CCV has no permanent teaching staff, 
no permanent classroom facilities, and ro permanent detailed curriculum, instead, 
it relies on an intensive counseling service structured to tap local practitioners 
who are qualified to beach formal courses, and to locate carmunity facilities — 
private hemes, local schools, or actual wrk enviroiments — where classes can be 
held. But the core of the CCV approach is enbodied in its extensive "counseling" 
capability that is geared to helping students articulate their life goals and then 
to put seme structure into their education and practical experience so that the 
two will pspduee consistent career development progress, An important tactic 
in OCV's approach has been to make OCV as accessible as possible to persons who 
work and live scattered across a large geographical area. 
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Some of the, central notions of "career education" found 1n CCY are 
also embodied In the community work education council concept. The "collaborative" 
process that marks the CCV delivery system 1s also similar to what 1s envisioned 
'inv.the CWEC collaborative process* It is no accident that Peter Smlthwas 
familiar with the literature on the community work education councils before 
he ever heard of the AACJC project. 

Integration vs. Independence 

True to the terms of Its application and the Implied logic of using 
AACJC as a consortium and CCV as the local sponsor, the Council, was established 
very much as a part of CCV. This connection, although looser now, persisted 
even when part-way through the application process AACJC emphasized that the 
Council's attention was to be concentrated on youth, not the CCV population 
which averages above 30 years of age. That distinction notwithstanding, 
however, the view from the college president's office was that the Council's 
activities were a natural extension of i.ie college. The Council shared CCV 
administrative space and shared staff in Johnson and St. Albans. The Council's 
operations during the first few months reflected the close ties. Council 
operations were run put of CCV offices in St. Albans, Enosburg Falls, and 
Johnson. The Council was staffed initially with a full-time director and 
secretarial support and program personnel support that were shared with rCV. 
Four persons were involved with molding the policies and direction of the 
Council from the time the Council started operation until well Into the 
sunnier. The project director was nominally in charge, but Peggy Johnson, a 
CCV site director, was also very active, as were Peter Smith and Ken Hood, 
his assistant. The first Council director dropped back to'a less than full- 
time capacity in mid-sumner for personal reasons, aggravating a void in 
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Independent Council leadership until September 1 when Mlchele Ferlandv the 
present project director, was appointed full-time. At about the same time 
Mlchele Ferland was anointed, AACJC started making noises about the 
appearance that the Council was becoming very much a part of CCV. 

Since the time when the new project director was appointed, the 
Council has begun moving towards mere independence and 1t 1s assuming a 
clearer Identity of Its own. She 1s working full-time for the Council. The 
CCV site director at Johnson has been taken off the Council payroll entirely, 
and although some other professional and clerical staff are still shared, 
the leadership and character of the council are becoming more dependent. 
The Informal line of accountability that existed between the first director 
and the CCV president's office has virtually been eliminated. The presidentl^ 
assistant 1s now veiry much out of the operation except where there are clear 
links between Council work and CCV activities. , — 

Although it is not purely a function of the interdependence of CCV 
and the Council, the financial future of the Council could be linked with 
CCV. When Peter Smith originally proposed establishing the Council » he 
foresaw it as an activity that could eventually be subsumed 1n an expanded 
CCV role. He has even made tentative plans in the collage's proposed budget 
to support Council work 100 percent beginning in October 1978. However* 1n 
light of recent pressures from AACJC to keep the Council separate from the 
College, and in light of the new project director's concern over the 
independence of the Council, it appears unlikely that the Council will rely 
on the College for extensive financial sup^ rt. The presumption is that 
support may be available from other state and federal sources* and by securing 
that kind of support the Council could establish itself as a free agent. 
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Regardless of what develops financially, however, It 1s the Intention of the 
CCV President to plug Into Council activities where 1t is feasible. 
Michel e Ferland, while committed to maintaining a strong council identity, 
also appears willing to take advantage of CCV resources. That, from all 
appearances, would be a symbiotic relationship. 

The Collaboration Process 

Whatever we are to call the central process that lies at the heart 
of whet the Council does, 1t seems to entail two activities. One is a formal 
meeting activity that serves to create a large forum for ventilating Ideas 
and formulating Council "policies." The other 1s an Informal communication/ 
work activity that serves to sharpen some of the ideas exchanged in the large 
-meetings and to establish specific work agendas. The two activities appear 
to be complementary. It is clear that neither one alone could achieve 
substantial results. 

Both the original project director and the present Council project 
director have recognized a formal and Informal character to the Council's role. 
.Both stated intentions to hold full Council meetings Infrequently, once the 
Council is established, and. to do the bulk of the Council's work through 
"committee." meetings and through less formal contacts between the project 
director and Council members. 

On the formal level the Council meetings have served the following 

purposes: 

O 

(1) They have brought together a wide cross-section of community 
resources and Interests that have not been pulled together 

> 

* 

before (Even vouths have been active 1n the Council work so 

O 

s 
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far. Although none are members yet» there are plans to 
bring some aboard). 

(2) They have provided a forum for presenting the community work 
t education council concept in general terms and then adding 

specific details to define it in the local context. 

(3) They have served to focus discussion on the school to work 
transition phenomenon and then to define that phenomenon in 
terms of how ft is seen from the perspectives of employers* 
educators* and youths. 

(4) They have served as a forum for discussing strategy for 
developing solutions to some* of the problems associated with 
the school to work transition. 

While the Council meetings have proved productive* they have not 
diva's been 100 percent positive. Unfocused leadership in some of the initial 
meetings probably reduced enthusiasm for the Council and its" agenda-. This 
had the effect of stunting Council progress during the summer. Leadership 
notwithstanding! the open meetings have also had the effect of pushing 
members into institutionally defied roles. Public discussion has been marked 
by narrow perspectives* confined institutional interests, and some defensive 
attitudes. The meetings have not been useful for nailing down problems in 
overly specific terms or in suggesting solutions that might point accusing 
fingers. 

But* the Council meetings have also had the effelsft of providing 
a base upon which informal communications have been established. Those 
informal networks which the project director is cultivating with special 
attention have achieved a number of results. The overall effect has been to 
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break (town institutional identities of the different players, and to encolrage 
interaction on a more personal basis. This in turn has triggered three 
smaller effects: ^ 

(1) By putting distance between individuals and the institutions 
they represent, informal persuasion has been used to make 
persons agents for change on the inside. 

(2) Individuals may be able to do end runs on barriers created 
h by institutional rivalry and plain bad blood. Where one 

individual 1s ineffective, others 1n the netwj^k can be 
brought Into the persuasion process so that linkages and 
cooperative measures can be established. 

(3) Finer details of Institutional failures have been spelled 
Out. Where most member? have been reluctant to speak publicly 

1n much detail about where their respective institutions have 
fallen down, they have been much more open 1n the informal 
network. They have also been nusjfe willing to point fingers 
at what they perceive to be the failures of other institutions. 
Essentially by permitting both a formal and Informal communication 
channel, the Council mechanism 1s providing the project director with a 
fairly wel|) developed picture of what Individuals think the problems are, what 
the Institutional posture 1s, where discrepancies between Individuals 
and their Institutions can be leveraged into change, and who the agents for 
change might be. . 0 

The Council Agenda 

The Council has not yet progressed to the point where an agenda 
has been developed, but certain directions can be Inferred front how the 
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problems are assessed. 

The initial plans for the Council are to keep it in a role as a 
catalyst for change rather than a direct agent for change. This calls for 
a comprehensive needs assessment and a survey of local resources. Although 
the Franklin County project application included a fairly detailed survey 
of local employment opportunities and demographic patterns, it failed to take 
the analysis far enough in pinning down some specific needs. Data was not 
available to support that and time was not available to permit collecting 
more Information. Consequently, the Council is preparing a fairly detailed 
assessment that will address current employment opportunities, economic 
development opportunities, current services and potential for linkages among 
thos'SSservices. and possibly post-secondary viork and education expeHence 
of students leaving local schools. The point is to Identify problems in 
specific communities within Franklin County and to provide a source of data 
for helping to formulate solutions. 

The specifics of *he agenda beyond that point are not clear, since 
they are obviously predicated on the problems that the survey flushes out. 
But the assumption thus far is that ths gross proems — lack of guidance 
in the schools, poor communication beti$en schools and employers, and lack 
of employer awareness of student difficulties -- will have to be solved first 
with improved communications. The Intention is to keep the Council as a forum 
for doing that. 

To the extent that additional resources are needed to solve problems 
the intention seems to be to make; the Council a catalyst, prodding educational 
agencies, for example, into seeking additional support. The feeling now 1s 
that a great deal of vocational education resources and «jgreer education 
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resources available from the state and fedenl government are being foregone 
because of local inertia and resistance to. certain Innovations. 

Although the view so. far 1s that the Council should generally be 
.facilitating action among other institutions, there 1s a distinct disinclination 
on the part of the project director and. Council members to runout a)^sible 
program role for the Council. A program role would give the Council more 
visibility; tangible results make points for winning members and making more 
change; There is ai&ays the, chance that a direct role may jeopardize the 
Council's "independence," and bring it Into conflict with the goals of other 
organizations, but the thinking is^fhat danger is minimized by the fact that,*^ 
direct action would probably take place only where clear yoids exist. It 
appears that service voids, attributable to more than bad communications, 
do exist, especially with respect to -s-tate-empT&yment serylce responsibilities 
and the delivery of CETA services. Data from the state employment service 
and the CETA agency is of only limited value. The econcmlc^development area 
also might offer the opportunity for di r^ec^ action by the Counci 1 . -Although 
there af? both state and local economic development agencies;, voids exist. 
The state agency is lethargic and unimaginative, confining Its Action to 
building Industrial parks — which stand almost totally vacant. The local - 
based Target Area Development Corporation may do a more effective Job of 
attracting outs1de*business and easing resettlement problems; but its ■ . 
orientation is towards developing outside resources. With the interest that 
at least one member of that group expressed 1n developing local economic 
development resources a different kind of game — the Council could 
conceivably help enourage local entrepreneurshlp. Even activities like 
this, however, would probably be undertaken with £§£s!east some assistance 
from groups like the Connunlty College of Vermont. 
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Potential activities notwithstanding! the agenda is being developed 
very slowly at this point. The progress is deliberate, going a step at a 
time. What will be crucial to watch is whether an action agenda comes in time 
to keep Interest. The Initial conceptualizing stage has been drawn out by the 
hiatus 1n Council leadership. But the September appointment of Hlchele Ferland* 
as the new project director and the more recent appo1t*tment$3f a Council 
chairperson ought to speed progress a bit. 

A question that should be asked to keep our view of the collaboration 
process in perspective is what kind of Interaction would take place in the 
absence of the Council? The answer can be based on an analysis of what has 
happened in the past and some conjecture about what would be likely to occur 
given the present^o^Ulons without a council. 

So far the school to work transition landscape has been marked by 
many players 1n the northwest Vermont area running in separate spheres. The 
school system 1s Isolated from employers and, to an extent, from the 
community. Whatever contact there has been between schools and employers 
has been entirely informal? with an occasional teacher acting as an intermediaryy| 



Official administration i^?olvement 1s nil. The local board of education 
has confined its worries almost entirely^) administrative matters "and putting 
out fires. Planning and larger policy Issues related to shortcomings in the 
total education process are simply not' addressed. "Career Education" is a 
red flag for many of the local teachers and administrators who mistakenly 
see it as a canned teaching package. Consequently, potential outside aid 
for career education activitiesfthas been Ignored. Although there is a state 
vocational education agency that has money available for adult education 
programs and the kinds of vocational education activity that could be used 
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to enlarge the educators V>role 1n the community, administrators here, toW 
have stubbornly refused £0 take the Initiative. 

Local- employers, until the first few Council meetings, ware not 
aware' of the fact that most of their hires werfffrom outside the northwest 
Vermont area. They are now at least pasturing some concern about why that 
may be and what could be done tj change condition]! ^ 

^SS^ economic development activity there has been has taken place 
almos£rent1rely oblivious to youth employment conditions and some larger 
lab,or market conditions. There 1s an attempt to increase local employment, 
but it is apparent that the local labor supply and market functions have not 
been studied very closely. The void appears .to be an act of omission rather 
than a result of deliberate policy choice. : 

As far 9S CETA goes, the linkages here too have^lh nonexistent. 
In spite of the potential for Impact on youth, CETA programs have been 
limited because of resl^ance 1n the schools to establishing links. Further- 
more, communications between CETA and other local players with a potential 
Impact ~ such as employers — have not developed. However, the project 
director was just appointed as a member o^je County CETA Advisory C^ndl, 
so that may change. She.sees a value in establishing the linkages but 
also has a good understanding of what the barriers to those linkage's may be. 

Th&CouncIl appears to have had the effect so far of doing two 
things. F^t, 1t has created a focus on the transition issue, and, second, 
1t has pulled. together persons who have a potential role to play 1n the 
transition process. Although thft players involved now are not strangers,^ 
they have not been together before in the context of a group focusing on this 
single issue. That 1s not likely to happen without the Council and If it 
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did, probably Htm would come of 1t because no one would have the time to 
devote to it. The pwple involved are already overextended. But the Council 
has provided the focus and resources for getting a general agenda from the 
members and turning that into a specific plan of action that it-appears 
can be implemented through the project director. This will be done using 
the Council fonnally and using the network it creates informally. 

$ 

The Consortium Role 

The relation between the Franklin County Community Education Work 
Council and tf|l Ameri can Association of Colleges and -Junior Colleges has been 
uneven. To the extent that AACJC has provided technical assistance, it has 

* 

been useful and appreciated at the Council level. But there are gaps in the 
assistance. Of more concern, however, 1s the ul^ven guidance that AACJC^jias 
provided, moving from minimal guidance to more detai 1 ed^guidance that has US 
conflicted with earlier program d^^ction and conflicts with the idea of local 
council independence. 

In its consortium capacity AACJC attempts to fVt't an information 
exchange and council interaction function. Its -first function, really a 
technical distance role, has been Umitca. AACJC has sent project directors 
canned information 5bout the concede of work education :ouncils and collaboration. 
But it has not volunteered practical technical assistance packages oriented 
tb program management issues: group dynamics, rural organization, the pros 
and cons of incorporation, federal funding sources, etc. AACJC has been more 
successful in establishing links among its^ consortium members and that has 

v 

been particularly useful* The second meeting of the Council* Oune 20, was 
built around the AACJC project administrators 1 conference and included $ 
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participation of project directors from the other AACJC-sponsored couicils. 
That meeting had the effect of establlshinq communication between Franklin 
County and the other councils. The first project director and the present 
project director hav^ been able to take advantage of tins link, discussing 
their experiences with others 1n somewhat similar situations. For a novel 
experiment like this, with so many unknowns, the project directors found 
the outside perspective useful. 

The effectiveness of much of the cross-ventilation provided by the 
interaction among AACJC councils is a function, in part-, of Us informality. 
It might be impossible to "institutionalize" those links,/ However, AACJC 
could probably create more opportunities for that kind of .communication by 
keeping tabs on what different councils are doing and pairin^imilar on<*s. 

Aside fr^' its dual consortium role, AACJC also has a contract 
role with each council. In the case of the Franklin County Council, t(ere 
have been difficulties here and the potential for more. The principal questi 
Is how independent the Council should be. 

Using AACJC as a contractor for the school to work initiative 

immediately implies a reliance on the AACJC network and some degree of 

it 

integration with community college activity. In its original application, 
the Cotumunity College of Vermont took its cue from this implied relationship 
and specifically stated the Council would be Integrated as a college activity 
with an emphasis on easing the school to work transition of its students. 
However, since the CCV students are not "youths" for the most part, AACJC 
had CCV redirect the intended focus of the Council on youth. This, 1n effect 
shifted the focus to s^pfondary institutions and established more separation 
between the Council and CCV. However, the idea of the Cou^ '1 being a CCV 
program went unchallenged for a !ong time. 
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It was not until September that AACJC moved, abruptly in the minds 
of Franklin County observers, to pressure the Council into an independent 
role. At that time the new project director was informed that the Council was 
not to be a CCV program and that the shared staff Arrangement between the 
Council and CCV was not going to be tolerated. When the project director 
presented AACJC with a new plan for the division of labor that made some 
real1gnments,|j&ACJC concurred. Even now the project director is exploring 
other ways of rifovlnc; the CouncilJinto an Independent role. However, that 
plan for Independence 1s a long-range one. It appears that ipr at least the 
next year the. Council will unavoidably be acting as an administrative / 
-extension of CCV. Th|> concern 1n Franklin County is that AACJC will suddenly 
require more complete Independence before the Council can. manage It alone. • 

The confusion over AACJC's Intej^ntion raises a number of questions* 
Is AACJC taking a stronger role In calling the shots, or 1s 1t just trying 
to correct some major problems that were overlooked? How much real discretion 
will .be allowed at the local level? What are the underl>Jrig assumptions 1n 
going with' a group like AAQC as a contractor 'jr this whole program? 

The first two questions are definitely- related and the answers* 
hinge on the interpretation of how the Council was developing during, its first 
five months or so. It appears that although the application submitted by 
CCV clearly indicated the Council was Intended to be closely connected with 
the College, AACJC did not take the Intention seriously or overlooked 1t. 
Nothing was said until September. It 1s possible' that the staffing pattern 
that developed, which showed evidence of big overlaps between the Council and 
the 'College, was not obvious to AACJC since there was a diffuse decision 



happening. For a while no fewer than four persons were involved 1n making 



structure that 'made it difficult to get a clear perspective on what was 
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decisions. The. second project director, however, appointed September 1,' 
effectively filled a leadership void and began consolidating the diffuse 
structure. At about the same tf,»e, AACOC stated quite explicitly that the 
Council had to be .Independent of the College. The AACOC action has confused 
the local actors^nd leaves them unsure about what AACJC really wants and 
, how responsive the local Council must be to the AACOC request^. 

The third question underlines the concern that the Council director 
and some CCV personnel have about the Independence of the Council. It is 
presumed that since CCV was awarded the grant for establishing a work education 
council, some link between the two is presumed, at the outset at least. The 
recent AACOC pressure 1s perceived as an about face that contradicts t*i£.t 
presumption* AACJC may have be»n reactin however (overreacting?), to 
what was seen from Washington as an unhealthy dominance over the Council . 
exerted by the CCV President. Whatever the case actually 1s, 1t 1s evident 
that communications between Washington and Franklin County jieed improvement 
The highest priority ought to be given the 1udepender.ce of the Council and 
freedom for it fi$fcha}¥ its own course — regardless of how close to^or far 
from CCV that course may be. 

* > * 

Perceptions Ahout the Federal Role 

, Perceptions about the federal Involvemrant in the Community Educational 
Work Council are limited mostly to tto financial end, where there 1s a great 

o 

.deal*Kf concern oyer whether federal funding will be available for a second, 
year of operation for the Council. . Both the project director and t% President 



of CCV expressed concern that the Department of Labor was expecting the Council 
to be In full, operation and self-supporting within a single-year of funding. 
Neither thought U feasible. ^ 
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Introduction 



>? The basic purpose of this P|£* r is t0 elaborate the idea 
of Councils composed of business, education, labor and other 
key individuals and community institutions to a degree that 
swill lay a basis for further work to test th*s approach to 
•ducat ion/ work transitions systematically. It is not, in 
itself, an attempt to develop an experimental or evaluation 
methodology. Instead, its purpose is to provide a resource 
that can be used for others to suggest and develop alternative 
approaches to^enlarging knowledge about the effectiveness of 
collaborative approaches at the community -level. It enco'^- 
passes the youth transition from education, and, more briefly, 
the adult transition at. various points from work to education, 

,»5 The Youth ar.d'&dult sections of the paper start with N a 

summarization ox -knowledge about barriers in transitions. This 

summary of, what is known about these barriers is of xa. larger, body 

of analysis bv this author and his associates . at the National* 
■ *'l/ 

Manpower Institute,- 7 and also extracts from Bridging the Gap , 
written by the College Entrance Examination 3oard ar.d funded 
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by the National 'Institute of Education. yjWhile it is from such 

analyses of, the existing transition process that the approach 

o - , 

of Councils derives, there are alternative or complementary 
programmatic responses that , could be drawn from the same analy- 
sis. These will be commented on. Since this paper is about 

* * 

the Council approach- -it will move quickly to an exposition of 
Chat alternative, including the explanation of the concept and 
the definition of Councils or community collaborative processes. 

The state of the art will be summarized, recognizing that"n< 

systematic- study has been mada of^ie usually fragmentary 

ventures now underway and that operational practice is under 

evolution at the present time in the form of a pilot effort 

launched by the federal government. This pilot effort will be 

described* in someVdetail because it may be an opportunity for 

the undertaking of more long range evaluation and development 

efforts. A survey ^f existing Council efforts through site 

visits and systematic 4ata collection was not* provided for in 

the commissioning of this paper. Included in the description 

,of this evolving effort* is -the operational criteria used to 

identifv collabprative processes for inclusion in the pilot 
"\ * • * 

effort, although these should in no .way be regarded, as official 

v ■ " it 

in the conduct of that pilot program, 

v * - * ' 

* Finally^ a set or hypotheses will be presented 'as to the 
outcomes expected from Council-type collaborative processes at 



* The aurhor does not have operational responsibility for the 
portion of the pilot program being carried out by the Sa^iona! 
Manpower In$jtitut3* n - 
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the cotmunitv level, and the information requirements specified 
that would enable the testing of these hypotheses, ^lere will 
be divergence of opinion about what is here specified, but,' 
hopefully* they willprovoke the kind of discussion which will 
further systematic analysis. r 

* ; While a^somewhat parallel organisation is used for she 
adult section. ' there is the recognition that oracti?e here is; 
even furtheV behind than what is discussed and underway on the 

+■ * 

youth side. Therefore, this section will be correspondingly 
shorter . " 4 

. • >■ ' . ff ■ 

* ' t 
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YOUTH 



The period of lift discussed here if roughly age 14 Co 20. 
While all youth of this age °*y within the scope of Coun" 
cil activities , there if particular (although not exclusive) 
concern for those not effecting thair transition through the ft 
four-year college route, and even mora particularly those not 
traveling the route of professional degrees. While the young 
people to Vhich this paper applies differ considerably in 
terms of the ease with which they move from adolescence to . 

economic adulthood. . .achieve "occupational establishment" in 

2/ » 
Marcia Freedman's phrase-' .. .the institutions and inter- 

C 

institutional processes with which this paper dealjL affect r 

% - , i\ 
(or are involved with) all^youth in this broad category. 

Youth transition is addressed from the standpoint of 
improving access to roles which aid in occupational maturation. 
It is not intended as a treatment approach geared only to a 
subset of youth labeled "disadvantaged" or "minority." It is 
assumed, S&r here posited, that the most viable^ approach is to' 
increase opportunities for occupational 'maturation* and that 
those most in need will benefit disproportionately, that -treat- 
ment efforts designed solely for a deprived segment will have -. 
.self-defeating features, and that political realities dictate 
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the orgeniaation of e larger constituency of beneficieries in 
order to achieve th« actions that will help those most in need. 

1. Tht Transition to Work Probltm - 

Tht observations Which laatf to tffa concluiion that aomt 
ntw effort if needed were such as to strongly suggest that 
prtsanc arrangements for tha youth transition— for a larjge 
segment of youth«~ware not affording tha opportunitlaa that 
we are capable of. Such observation of the-existing situation 
leads to a conclusion that changes were desirable. Thus, a 
detailing of these observations isfjji critical link to a conclu- 
sion that change is needed, and to a form of change embodied 
in Councils and collaborative processes. » 

Wiile there is no complete independent analysis tof youth . 
.transition' experiences within. the confines of this paper, the 
central conclusions and facts can be set forth. Then, they 
will be related to alternative courses of action and jjhe choice 
of a process approach embodied in Councils and" invol^jfng 
collaboration among institutions and sectors at £he community 
level. , 

■ - * <■ 

• There is an age gap between high schopl certi- 
ticaeion at 17 or is ana airing tor regular 
edolt jobs at age zo or 21." 

Youth do work both durlng^chool Hnd inmediately 

.after leaving school in- what can be loos sly termed 

v,, youth jobs." These jobs likely have value, but 

the fact that a market has developed for youth 
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labor e?celu1 & from regular entry level employ- ® 
ment does not j&move the fact of a delay in the 
tranei'tion procese that la known to ba avoidable 
by virtue efOthe experience of the firms that do 
hire them* and the cooperative education programs 
(among others )$ that provide for earlier, and' 



■gradual tranaition.-' 



The results of aurvava of" employer hiring 
practice* anowing an "age gap" 1* supported 
by analysis ot t he ' 
hold. 



lysis of "the nature ot lobs youth do 



5/ 



The exlatenee of a separate market for youth 
labor , baaed on age alone, shows up In the* com- 

"3* 

parlaona of occupatioae held oy taenagers with 
those held by adults with the aame educational 
achievement. Alao, the relevance of age before 
21/^ as compared with certification, shows up In 
research that finds little difference (holding 

age constant) In the labor market achievements 

V . " ^ ^ ■ " ' 
of high .school dropouta andjilgh achool graduates.-' 

* . 

Th«*e "vouth idhn." during schooling: &e 
arranged almost entirely by the youth them- 
aelvea, and iittle'Tadvantage la taken of"the 
opportunity tor a? developmental integration 
og education and experience. 

The fact* that youth want work experience while 

In achool, but tfiat it is almost entirely a 

matter they arrange through "friends and rela- 

Gives" demons trataa both a dejfcire to work on 

the part of the youth and that the opportunity 
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It there to integrate work mora clotely with 
education. ; 1 

fof r * li vary l &j fcll useful occupational 



. .._ .levant to 

lOtjtl io5 marietta for ma by students j . t 

count elort. teachers, and curriculum 
piacnera." 

Tha Occupational "Outlook Handbook remains, 
in moat settings, tha primary resource and 

it largely limited to nationwida information, 

4* 

Tha s tear t made on collecting "job vacancy" 

"it, , ^ ■ - 

atatlatic5^hSS4' baan abandonad. Thara is saldom 

a complata inyantory ot%ocal training facili- 
tiaa and opportunitiat available. Youth hava 
limited information about occupationt, though 
«oma research thews that those who knor mora 
. fara battar. ^fchere is' inadequate research on 
the. role, better information would play in tha 
transition from school t*> work. Tha new compu- 
te terised job information and counseling systems 
are handicapped by *a lack of available good 
information.* , 

While thara it growing acceptance of ahs va 
of , experience opportunltlet related to class- - 
room education, there are relatively tew oT " 

them. 

While tome fine models .exist around the country 
the planned interchange of experience and edu- 
cation it neither large nor rapidly growing at 

F A 

.the level of tacondary education. Cooperative 
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Education programs are still small in number 

and federally financed work experience programs 

are largely for income maintenance with the 

jobs primarily within tn|| school system itself. 

School, employer and union participation is 

lacking in expanding experience opportunities. 

SoTlie form of local public service or "Community 

Internships* will be required in most communi- 
st 

ties to supplement importunities in the private 



iTector.^ 

1 Placement services to in-school and zrf^*pt±az 
students, with follow-up to 3ee how things 
worxea out.HTs Practically non-existent. 1 

y ' ■ 

The services of tha, Public Employment Service 

to in-school and .graduating youth has been on 

the decline since 1964., (Only one percent' of 

the "Class of 1972" were found by the Office 

v • 

of Education's survey to have gotten their 
' jobs through the Employment Service.) Schools* 
do little placement, although there are aevertl: 
wooing school models. The ^stimulus intended 
' tQ placement under che Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 never really ^cook place. There 
are exceptions, particularly in good vocational 
education schools where counselors and indi- 



8/ 



vidual teachers work to find jobs for graduates. - 
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• Cc^selihg services, particular lv,f or ghost 
vho do not end up going to college* are in 
short supply, and the professiona l s engaged 
in providing such services are tCfouently 

- not well informed about the work, world. 

There is an inadequacy in the numbers of 
counselors, in the certification arrange- 
ments which screen out non-teachers, in the - 
natureClf counselor preparation, in. the non- 
counseling uses to which existing ceunt&lors 
are put, and in the harnessing of resources 
at large'in the community: There are,- again, 
numerous models f§jr doing 1%. better, and a 
consciousness on the part of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association fia getting 
things ori a better t?:ack; through seeking a 
broader counseling base in federal legislation. 2/ 



• Laws relating to youth employment are^over- 
lapping. and not: well understood by youtnT 



parents, scheor of f icials t and employers^ 
creating a barmer . to work experience pro 
and youth employme nt. ' c 



programs 

P 



There are both state anrd federal "child labor" 

laws that ,af f ect youth under 19 . Field work 

has established that there ia considerable ~^ 

conffiion among; employers about what these ^ 

■laws permit and prohibit, and that the possi- 

bilities of an umployer making a mistake in 

hiring has resulted in excluding youth be* 

cause of disadvantages that might result 

"under„ Workmen's Compensation^ and other laws.— ' 
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Tfoere , are_a variety of regulations and practices 
'- that inhibit the broadening of educa t ion beyond 
the classroom. 

These rangeVfrom the way "school attendance" is 
reported for financial aid to the schools whiph 
might not include a day in the "experience" 
phase of education, inflexibilities in class 
scheduling that inhibit a variety of possible 
work experience* linka v *s to regular employing 
institutions, and "work permit" arrangements 
usually 'tfeninistered by the schools'^— ^ 

While there are important e x 'eptions. the 
question of how much actual lob skill training r 
.s fogfuld be conducted In the public classrcom has 
Ijgfen decided on pedagogical grounds j or histori - 
cal precedent, rather than a careful relating r 
of public efforts to employer hiring and 
training practices, and to ^private' schools that 
provide skill training.- 

Employer hiring and training prwecices vary ' 
from community tc community and industry too, 

* 

and also change over time. Yet decisions made 

* 

aboyit public school skill training tend to 

£? 

remain in effect for very long periods of time, 
and not be geared to actual employer behavior. 
Little effort is made -to integrate* private school 
. training and public classroom training in ways 
that would minimize'the need for public classroom 
training through cooperative arrangements. 
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These are some of the major disj tinctures in the movem^it 
of you*th into economic* adulthood. In some cases, direct evi- 
dence is cited; such as employer hirinfvpractices toward 
persons under 21 and the "youth job" labor market that exists 
-below that age. In other instances, the absence of linking 
^mechanisms, such as any placement assistance to graduating 

high school students, is;cited with the implicit assumption 

■ \ j ft] 

that che transition would be smoother, and the youth-job match 

a tetter one,, if such mechanisms were present. 

A L 

T$ Alternatives to "Approaching the Problem 

The elements of a successful transition are many), and the 
locus of responsibility varied. There are que'stipns abotit 
which .particular problem area accounts for the largest share 
of present difficulties*, and there are different approaches 
to any me of them. To further confuse the development^of 
policy, different youth experience these barriers, different 
tially, and single approaches are likely selective as to the 
youth who are affected. 

There are a- number of components to an improvement effort 

that might be looked upon' as experimental models, and within " 

che components, there are alternative approaches which would 

warrant comparison. ,,In these terms of substantive actions, 

J 

there are a number of. current efforts that are promising and 
need^&lose attention, such as; 
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- Experience Based 'Career Education which is being 
extended by NIE and OE, and other education/expe- . 

1 - rience programs \ ' 

- New statewide 'computer end occupational informa- 
tion systems being piloted by the Department of 
Labor; , \ ' '■ 

W ■ - Experimental school placement services being 

evaluated in. . .for one example. . .Pennsylvania * 
in three sites; 

- Several instances of community resource inventor 
ries to be used in occupational counseling; and', 

- 'Curriculum reforms instituted under Career 

Education. ... 

In' Edition to recommending broad collaborative processes 
through Councils* there are 4 a number of programmatic approache 
which need trial such ast 

• Community employment counseling services which 
draw -on all resources available itT the community; ■ 

» *' Model employment Placement services , on a * . 
pooled basis with a consortium or high schools, 
through the public employment service* jointly 
between the schools and the employment service* 
. 'and through volunteer service organizations.; 

' • Community internship opportunitie s to enlarge 
..experience opportunities for students beyond. 

what is available in the regular job market; 

■1 . »■ * 

• Model delivery systems for. all work experience ^ 
. prpgrams witnm a community to overcome . ineffi- 
ciencies and duplication* . 

• Demonstrations, of employer cooperation through 
federal employers located in a community ; 

• Experimentation to see how experience/education 
combinations may affect employer- attitudes" ~" - 
toward hiring youth ; 

• An education program to provide accurate infor- 
mation„ about child labor laws ; 
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.^U^e ttcanstration TV to provid^ information about* 
occ^ittons. and access to them; 

* 'A local occupational inventory of jobs, service, 
and training opportunities! 

* Publication of a guide for local communities 
showing them innovative models now irs^existenc^ # w 
to integrate education and work; and - 

t . 

* A comparison of job Performance of -13 year olds 
and adults to see how accurate employer stereo* 
types are* * * 

* * 

P . ..While such substantive actions ar.e ultimately involved, 

M t t ■ 

• an alternative is to -start with a process rather than a pro-" 

gram* There would be established in a •comnjunity a collaborative 

process among the institutions* and individuals that have a *. 
* * • 

portion of .the control over, or involvement in, ch* transition 
' from school to $3rk. Out of that collaboration would- come an 
assessment -of the needs, and a 'substantive agenda for meeting 
them which could well be drawn- from the possibilities just 
.described'.' The tern Councils has been used for such a process, 
and Community Education-Work Councils by the. National Manpower 
Institute. i ' 

*• * "* h *■ 

v * 

* #■ 

This approach was, arrived at based upon the analysis of, 
the problem yhich discloses how separate the major, instil- 
tions are, one from the other/ and how hard it would be to 
succeed on any trograramatic ' front with any single institution 
acting alone. * * 

This view is based on the observation that much of the 
transition process is outside the reach of the schools; that 
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employers hive Conceptions of persons 7 under 21 not necessarily 
changed by curriculum modifications at age .7; chat the *inte- 
gration of experience opportunities with< education will require 
joint action and planning on the part of schools and employers; 
that a great deal of the resources available in the confenunity 
'^for advising young people on how to get from where they are 1 
to the careers they want lie with the already employed— and 
retired— citizenry; that parents, may well reassume some of the 
duties they abdicated if they are involved ^enough to have 
access to the information they would need to do so; that there 
*is, a Voluntary sector* that wants to be involved in youth 
access to- useful roles; and that unions have both an interest 
in' imp 1 roving the prospects for youth and a 3 take in how this 
is done, especially when it involves expanding experience' 
opportunities at earlier ages'. . • 1 



Beyond these observations f there 'is the fact that govern- 

- \\ , 

ment'has resources that can be tapped, and responsibilities in 

U. - 

this area to be carried out— the public Employment Service and 

* * * r 

f 4 

the Prime Sponsors under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, for*example— but' it cannot be successful acting 
alone; that the assembly of up-to-date information about 
" training and job opportunities means that the cooperation of 
training and employing institutions has to be achieved and 

■ * * 

that it would be desirable' to take maximum advantage of such 



* The relatively new Rational Collaboration for Youch, a 
Collection of the older organizations such is YMCA and YWCA, 
the Boys Clubs, the Boy Scouts, and others, is an indication 
of such interest. 
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.existing initiative*-, for example, as the National Alliance 
of Businessmen! Che Human Resources Development Institute! the 

Council for Economic Education, and the Chamber of Cotmnerce 

■J ■■ , * , 

nevjtilot efforts in leading employer involvement with Career 
education. 

The alternative of Councils and a collaborative process 
derives from these linkages which would be necessary to bene- 
ficially affoct youth's negotiation of the transition process. 

It was set. forth by its ^advocates* as a matter worth trying on 

, «■ 

a pilot basis, so that judgments could be made about any 
■broader applicability. 

Having distinguished among basic alternatives of program 
and process! it is now necessary to be, more definitive about 
the., terms which are being used. 

: ■ ' - * - * 

* * 

3-. The Council Approach: Concept and Definition 

■j ■ + 

-The words- "Council" and "collaborative process" -have been 
used interchangeably. A Council, or Community Education- Work 
Council* is no more than one particular name for a collabora- 
tive process » so it- is the latter words which become important. 

and that is, what -will 'be defined. 

*■ • 

*■-,''"* ' . 

, A process of collaboration means the - participation of the 

representatives of the important institutions and sectors of 

the community that have the responsibility, resources, and 

influence t to t .jieal with the whole of the transition to regular 
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Some, examples -of mptiviation for cooperation would be' the 

'employers' stake in the quality with which t^e labor supply is 

' '» * < 

shaped, equal acceSs to entry workers, end the attitudes youth 

develop 1 about work and the economic sVstem. Schools vant their 

graduates to be successful in the employment world and need 

employer help^ in arranging for experience opportunity during 

education, and increased community support; unions will want 

the Improved information afcq^t growth in occupations. "Parents 

would, want; the information wi„th which to be cf greater, help 

in assisting, their children with career choices; they too 

, often feel useless and helpless at the time of critical career 

decisions* As the 'education-work initiative unfolds » there * 

will be generally a greater awareness of the responsibility 

each sector of the ^community has for the transition process, 

and this vitl tend to make these sectors want to be favorably 

judged as to whether they are meeting those responsibilities. 

' " * A 

* Some examples of sources of , conflict might stem from more 

-> 

.pressure from employers and/ or employees for job specific 

training than the Vctiools think desirable to give in the Class- 
ic t 

room, employer perceivjed lack of appreciation on the-part of 
the schools that they cannot provide job and paid experience 

opportunities beyond what their sales volumes and production 

* - *■ « . ' 

requirements will <allow, and'eoncems of unions that greater. 

competition to adult job holders may result from more intense 

efforts to smooth the youth transition to work. 
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adult employment. Ic means an* attempt to accomplish jointly 
what could not bt achieved singly, and a whole' that is larger 
than she sum of its parts. 



A "collaborative process,". as used here, .is identified by: 

being an or ganized activity with an agreed-upon * 
policy for Its conduct. - ■ 

i,. 

©the Participation of representatives of* education, 
business, labor, parents, the voluntary, and service 

» organization. sector, the public, students.', .or at 
least a sufficient number of the ab.ove to provide 
the expectation of significant achievement. - « 

i w 

* 

an involvement in the improvement of the transition 
arrangements rather than' the rest of the group 'being 
"advisory" to any one of the represented, institutions 
•or sectors. 

* * 

the .development of , or working on the development of, 
• " an agenda o f substantive actions, & prioritizing of 

.the items on the agenda, and Planning toward actually > 
carrying out' the agenda. 

t r j 

While these representatives ^nd individuals will 4>e 
"wofking together jointly,'-' and thus collaborating, the manner 
of doing so will include both cooperation and conflict Each, 
out .of the particular -self interest in the quality of the 
youth transition and a concept of the* broader community interest 
with which they will identify, will have^a motivation to coop- 
erate. But eac£, out of. differences, in self interest and a 
concept; of the broader community, interest will also^be in 
conflict from time to time with one "or more of the other par- ' 
"ties. Therefore, there must be strong commitment to the' 
processes of cooperation on the part of principal constituencies 
or agreements will collapse when sensitive issues arise. 
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Thare are, of course, forcas at work which retard the 
collaboration here described. This is obvic^ly Che case .since 
the r slippages in che transition process have been '^E&avily 
attributed to the tendencies of the various parties that are 
in a position to influence' it to go their 'separate ways. The 
situatipn moves toward collaboration when one or more of these 

* * ■ 

parties perceives enlarged. possibilities arising from-it, and . 
exercise the leadership necessary to bring it about.' 

The motivations for cooperation seem likely to be 
strong enough f§ accommodate a* degree of conflict, and under 
such circumstances- conflict can be a'positive force in bal- 
ancing cha interests in Che various sectors. It is, of course 
easily recognised that what is described is a form* of demo-, 
cratic pluralism. which always has the potential 'for* Mse and 
unwise decisions. 

* a 

The concept of a collaborative process is derived from 

• . «, * 

the analysis of how youth now fare in the transition from*" 
school to wqg^^fche role key. institutions now play in this, 1 
'and the critical relationships which exist and do not exist 

. 0 

among . them. An understanding of che derivation. of the con- » 
elusion that a 'process approach should be tried on a pilot 1 * 
basis is necessary for formulating more systematic' investi- 
gation and evaluation of results. It will likely occur to any 
'reader that one or another aspect of this process approach has 
been under theoretical development in the social sciences. 
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That there is very much social science research and theory 
which treats of aspects of what is here descL.bad Is inevi- 



tably the ca 



^when 



such a large and significant sector of 



society's functioning is under examination. The theory of 
adolescent development and growth is involved. 'The large body 
of ; study? now embraced by the term'organi2ation and development 
is involved. The body of community development and cqmmunity 
organisation theory and practice is relevant. Political . 
sciatica. . .as much (even more) than any other discipline is 
involved (David^ Truman's, The Governmental Process , as one*" 
excellent example) . There are behaviors xnvolved wfiich are 
the province, of Sociology, Social Psychology, and Psychology. 
Economics would consider itself to be a vehicle iov analysis 
of these problems.' The History of the matter is.ntot to be 
-ignored. The placing of this in a theoretical framework whicih 

* 

is drawn from the current stage of development of the social, 
sciences would require the kind of ^integration across intex^ 
disciplinary lines which is seldom??. if, ever. .':achieved. 



4. State 'of the Art: Past and Current Developments . 

a. General State of Collaborative Arrangements 

There has been no survey research approach to. the 
frequency and degree of collaborative processes in community 
education-work initiatives, and 3uch would be a massive under- 
taking. While operational work by the National Manpower 

Institute in community Initiatives will permit a compilation 
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of a. considerable body .of: information, all the information is 
not. in, nor processed, tnd is* not' available ir. synthesized 
"form. Xe would, in any event, not be bssed on statistical * 
ssmples, nor would it likely be the total universe of such 
e^orts. - • 

While no systematic survey has b$en made, we do know 
there are a fair number of examples of jllaborative process- 
■that approaches ' the definition here given, although most all 
would have a considerable way to go in implementing a "broad 
range Of joint ventures that would close all the gaps identified 
in this paper in" the section on the transition to wo. . problem. 

4 

o . ■ - 

There is much a greater number of communities that have 

launched a particular project or program through joint effort 

where the foundation has bben laid fol* a more ambitious under- _ 
12/ 

taking.— There are a very large number of activities that 
have , j jnember ships similar of somewhat similar to what is speci- 
fied in this paper that do not fit the definition of ' 
collaboration used here. They are the many "advisory councils" 
at the local level to the various parts of the education sys- 
tern. In their advisory capacity to the schools, they may 
perform very well or very poorly in terms of their intended 
purpose. In either case, they do not constitute a "collabora- 
tive, process'' by, virtue of the fact that they are created by 

.- * 

the schools with individuals selected by the schools, for pur- 

4 

poses of giving advice on the conduct of school affairs . They 
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may be very useful to che schools, and a necessary part of ^ 
decisionmaking, ^particularly in the advice - _.i:y can give to 
vocational education as to the skSls industry needs, the 
proper content of courses, and the performance levels (desired. 

■ * * 

. The 'presentation here of £he* possibility of co llaborativegl 
ventures playing a role in the whole of the transition, to work 
is not connected with' "any judgment as to the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of adyis.ory councils; they can very well serve 

\ their intended purpose and at the same tir-e -Uaye^mat tended" ' 
some .critical portion^ of the transition process. • 

Having made "a distinction between a collaborative process, 
here, called a Community Education-Kork Council, and 'an advisory 
council, it is apparent that any distinction is in what whey 
actually do* rather than in what they are called; what started . 
with the'intention of joint intiative* could end up, in a passive' 
role, -and vice'versa. The possibility could not be ruled out, 
"that there are advisory councils functioning very much like- 
Community Education-Work Councils. " ■ 

« * 

, A number of recent initiatives a?d perrpectives are - 
changing the current state of affairs' with regard to local 
collaboration. This include, the effects of the implementation 
of NIE's. Experience Based Career Education Models, Kenneth " 
Hoye • s . increasing 'ins is ctnct that collaboration is'vifial to . 

the success of ^Career Eduction '* - ^ , . 

r ta ucatxon, the increasing activity of 

national organizations such as the American Association 
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of Community and Junior Colleges; the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute, the National S.liance of Bui -"essmen, the 
Chamber of Commerce, t&e* Department of Labor iit'its new occu- 
pational information- programs, three federal ^abinet agencies 
acting in concert (HEW, Labor and.Coirmerce) , "and the National 

• * ■ * 

Manner Institute. In short, the state of the art is in a 



'State of development. . 

" For thinking about systematic research and evaluation 
attaints, it will be useful to inject an ongoing project that 
could be a basis for more scientific additions or f orllowrons . 

- l b. The NMI/Federal Government Pilot Effort ^ 

*' * * 

So .far the discussion has been of local collaboration 
as a response to a- set of findings about the youth transition, 

* r 

but in general rather than in terms df current. developments. 
An effor^i-just starring, will be described to aid in cons id- 

***** * 

ering' research and evaluation activities. 

The Departments of. Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
and 'Commerce are launching a pilot effort- to increase collebo- 
ration at .the community level, in the form of a Community Work 
Education Consortium. It has the following elements: 

- a. A 'cooperative arrangement among the three Cabinet 
departments * 

b. A Work -Education "Consortium of 15 communities and 
the involvement of about 15 other communities 
with collatwarative efforts, 

~ © t 
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c. The use of private intermediary (the National 
Manpower Institute) in esrablishing he Work- 
Education Consortium, 

d. The cooperation^gith a variety of national 
•organizations t^Suentify. the other communities, 

e. The provision of technical assistance and 
information about similar - efforts across the" 

^nation, ai|d consulting servicef^tb the partici- 
pating egggsunities , and , 



f. A community desk arrangement managed by the 
Steering Group to carry out a "special rela- 
tionship" with the participating communities'. 



V 

v/ 



The coming together of the three Cabinet agencies to 
pursue a single objective is the starting, point of the pilot 
effort. The broadening, of that collaboration to include 
national organisation^* provides a proper foundation in 
Washington from **hich to erefct collaborative arrangements at 
the community level. * • % * 



Faced at the outset was the question of how local cpllab- 

oration could be encouraged f rom ,a national level, particularly 

*** * 

when it originated" with the federal government. Would it be~ 
a contradiction for t a federal presence in *a local community " 
to. urge local, and heavily private, initiative? The answer 
was that it would not hi a contradiction if. the federalJ£;ole 
was limited to Encouragement, i*Sit were clearly not a fede- 

V „ n 

rally funded "program" that would make communities think it 
wasjjust another avenue for obtaining federal financial support, 
and if non-federal, and non- government instrumentalities were 



* A few example** would be the^American f^rsonnel and 
Guidance Association, the American Association of Junior 
Community CollegeO, the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
.Human Resources Development Institute. - 245 - 
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involved in direct relationships with the communities, and with 
counterpart organisations within the cotnmunLrles . 

It has been decided that one prong would be the organiza- 
tion of <a network of 15 community collaborative efforts (called 
•a Work-Education Consortium) with 'the apsistance of a 
.Washington-based nonprofit organization"/ the Na'tional Manpower 
Institute.* The other would be the selection of an additional 
15 communities through the national organizations previously 
referred to* 

The communities included in the network will have to 
demonstrate the; potential for collaboration. There will be 
given special consideration to communities where efforts are 
already underway and there is- potential for broadening it in 
terms of the nature and level of the . participation, and 
extending the substantive work undertaken in the "gap" .areas 
of the transition from school co work* There is a desire to 
recognize and work with the particular forms that have 
evolved in particular communities^iand to contribute to their 
evolution into fuller blown initiatives and models^ 

♦The greater development of a collaborative process, and 
expansion of the substantive agenda, is expected to occur from: 

• the consulting assistance provided by the 
National Marpower Institute and the federal 



* tfillard Wirtz and the National Manpower Institute published 
The Boundless Resource: A Prospectus for an Education-47or k 
Policy , That book develops the recommendation for pilot Couanu- 
nicy Education-Work Councils in the first four chapters. 
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Steft^ng Group, on both the collaborative 
process and substantive matters, 

• the assurance of adequate secretariat services 
Co a local Council, to get the work done, 
providing very limited financial or other 
assistance where that is necessary in light 
of a particular local situation, 

• the "special relationship" which will be 
developed between the three participating 
Cabinet agencies and the i£L communities, 
which may further tue intemation of ongoing 
federally funded efforts wi'th the work of a 

^ Community Council. 

• the interchange of information and ideas 
which results from a network arrangement, such 
interchange to be facilitated by the National 
Manpower Institute. 

c. Operational Criteria for Identifying Council Approaches 
tor the gilot EfroftT 

In the first part of this paper, .-.there was provided a 
dsfinitioh of a "collaborative process" as used here, and 
applying generally to the^concept of Community Education- Work 
Councils. In connection with this first pilot project, there 
will be a screening and selection procedure to identify the 
communities which will be recommended to the Steering Group 
for selection. In all cases, the communities must show the 
existence of some collaborative .'process Once that is estab- 
lished, the criteria used for recommending inclusion will, for 
the mC?t part, relate to the need to achieve diversity , so as 
to observe the possibilities in different settings, and for 
having the most to exchange among the communities. The first 
step will be to identify from 35 to 40 communities from which 
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the selection of the final 15 will be made, using the following 



A. A variety in the sources of leadership in the 
achievement of a collaborative process" 



educational community, the employing community, 
organized labor, local government, parents, 
the voluntary sector, students, and just con- 
cerned citizens. Within such groups, there are 
varying possibilities. In education, for example, 
there is school management, che teachers, the 



ft counselors, and career education initiatives. 
In the employing community, there are ad hoc 
groups of employers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the National Alliance of Businessmen. 

B. A variety in tho stages of development of the 
collaborative process . ' ~ 



The interest would be to have communities 
ranging from a collaborative process just 
started and stimulated by The Boundless Resource 
or the creation of >the Work-Education Consortium, 
to a situation where a Council-type operation 
has been underway for several years. Some efforts 
will consist of a sett of representatives of par- 
ticular institutions. Others will have a broad 
individual membership, with dues, annual meetings, 
election of officers, etc. 



guides: 



The 'possi 



l&ilicies include some segment of the 




> 
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C, differences in the substantive agenda resulting 
from the collaborative process " 

While there will be no attempt, to prescribe the 
"substantive approaches chat must be undertaken 
by the Councils, the review of the transition 
i process by NMI and others would suggest that 

substantive actions would be likely in the following 
areas r 

- integration of experience with education, 

- counseling assistance drawing broadly on 
community resources, 

- placement assistance and follow-up, 
• information for career choice, 

- systematic exposure of counselors and 
teachers to the nature of work, 

- generally, reduction of barriers that may 
exist to transition to work — for example, 
faculty information about the restrictiveness 
of child labor laws , 

« attitude formation of students to work, and 
industry to students and high school graduates, 

- understanding of the workworld and how the 
local economy operates. 

It is unlikely that any existing collaborative process is 

0 

operating in all of these areas. A variety of agendas will 
facilitate the interchange of information that will, hopefully, 
broaden all of them, and also provide the expertise within 
the Consortium on all substantive areas of the transition to 
work • 
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D. Variations in size and location. 

- > ■ 

While there will be no attempt to secure ^ 

statistical representation of all communities 

in picking the 15, it will be desirable to , 

have a variety in terms of size and geographical 

location. Also, something less than the entire 

city or metropolitan area could be included. 

After initial identification of tha 35 to 40 communities 
based on the considerations above, a considerable amount of 
on-sita interviewing 3 and observation by the National Manpower 
Institute will take place. The criteria for selection of the 
15 will include: 

• the strength of commitment from employers, 
labor, the education system and other 
community segments, 

« the possibilities of the effort succeeding 
in what it is attempting to do, 

• the actions that would be taken to improve 
the collaborative process if the community 
were selected. 

Th£ description so far is of the Work-Education Consortium 
to be facilitated by the National Manpower Institute, As 
stated earlier, another small group of communities will be 
selected by the Steering Group of the three Cabinet agencies 
working with national organizations, and without an interme- 
diary or a network arrangement. In addition, the National 
Manpower Institute will provide an Information Exchange Program 
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which extends beyond Che formally participatiing communities, 
but includes them. This will have the result of providing;, 
some stimulus on a much broader front, and also be a vehicle 
to report developments within the communities formally 
.participating. 

It is- entirely possible chat other initiatives will be 
taken by the Steering Group that relate to, or impact on, the 
pilot communities that cannot be foreseen at the present time, 
since the three Departments are operating within a broad man- 
date from the President to bring the worlds of education and 
work closer together. 

5. Hypotheses and Information Required to Test Hypotheses . 

While the just described NKI/ federal pilot effort is 
helpful to give some content to what would otherwise be a very 
general discussion, the scope of this paper is the Council 
concept, here meaning a broad process of collaboration at the 
community level. Many such collaborative ventures will exist 
independently of this particular private effort, and addi- 
tional ones could be formulated within a research design. 
The hypotheses as to changes effected should apply broadly, 
although it is again helpful to relate them to a specific 
undertaking. What follows, therefore, is somewhat specific 
with regard to the approach being tried on a pilot basis, but 
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with an eye toward the larger array of efforts that meet the 
definitions used in this paper.* 

The pilot effort is not a controlled experiment, and it's 
use here for illustration and focus should not suggest that 
scientifically precise data of the kind described will come 
out of the pilot effort itself. 

The central hypothesis is that the achievement of collabo- 
ration among the specified institutions will lead to the taking 
of a set of actions that will provide enlarged opportunities 
for youth to mature sooner and more surely in termst of inte- 
gration into adult work. pursuits . Th<* sub-hypotheses may best 
be related to the stages or levels of the development of the 
collaborative process and how each evolves fruui the £rior 
stage. The author's view of the cursed piiSR project will 
be the basis for relating the information needs to the testing 
&of each hypothesis. 

1. The formatter of a Steering Group which consists 
of representatives of three Departments should 
Lead to a plan, and the execution of it. that is 
th'e result of collaboration among them . 

The isolation of the three key Cabinet agencies from 
each other in efforts related to, or impinging on, the transi- 
tion to work is as great as at any other level of government. 
The process by which the community effort will be carried out 

* As far as they might relate to outcomes of the described 
pilot effort, it should be said that they are the author's, 
and are not an official description of the National Manpower 
Institute. The author does not have operational responsibility 
for the pilot program. 
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at the federal level shows promise of more extensive integra- 
tion among the agency which has education, the ^.o«ncy which 
has youth manpower programs ind a labor clientele » and the 
agency whose clientele is the business community. 

Information Needed i 

• Does, the collaboration continue past the "kick-off" 
staged of the project? 

• Does it -tend to draw.in participants at the political 
executive level', or does r he. agency representation 
drop down and down the hurarcny as often happens 

in interagency arrangements? 

• Do the Departments reach agreement among their own 
agencies, or does it become a collection of program 
managers from within the three Departments? -And if 
so, does tha^represent a drawback or an advantage? 

© D^es it tend toward a traditional approach of 

attempting to define and install "programs" or does; 
i^carry through the objective of stimulation and ' 
encouragement of local initiative? 

2 , The use of a private interme'di ary should 

facilitate the encourag e ment c ; local initiative 
in crea t ing collaborative processes .* ' 

--"--y_ 

* J The necessary formality of a relationship between the 
federal government^and local institutions and agencies, the 
intended combined private and public character of the process 
to take shape in the locality, th^. need to have a single point 
of community contact when three federal agencies are involved, 
the objective of reshaping the use of existing public and pri- 
vate resources at the local level rather than any more than 
"petty cash" expenditures from the federal Treasury all 



* A private intermediary is used in the described pilot 
effort. Obviously, many collaborative efforts spring from 
the communities themselves . _ 
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suggest the^benefits of * privately based organization Co do 
Ch« developmental work wichin the communities , and follow 
Chrough with chen once Che Consortium is in existence. 

Information Needed ; 

9 

• Does the private intermediary achieve the appropriate 
balance between representing and fulfilling community 
needs and serving the interest of the federal govern* 
ment to whom it is under contract? 

• Does it succeed in establishing a relationship with a 
J large enough number of communities to enable the 

creation of a 15 communitv Consortium? 

• Does its relationship to the Consortium seem to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the collaborative 
process over what existed in those communities before 
it was formed? 

• What more do we know about .the use of such private 
organizations in furthering the objectives of the 
Steering Group when the project Is finished? 

3, The joining together of 15 communities in a 
Consortium should^ increase the degree of 
collaboration wTtnin the communities, and 
the range and quality of substantive efforts 
growing out of it . " ' 

There is, of course, the choice of working with each 
community separately. The routs chosen here offers the possi- 
bility that by an interchange of information and experience 
among them more will happen than if they developed alone. 
Beyond the learning opportunity each may have is th» possibility 
of some competition for being viewed as among the best. 

Information Needed: 



* Does en interchange of information really take place? 

• Dc communities care much about what others are doing, 
or do they tend to maintain an isolation? 
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• Ar* they overly influenced by a majority opinion 
among other consaunltieg about what is appropriate 
and what is not? 

• Or does it work the other way,,,a desire to achieve 
" a uniqueness in approach that distinguishes one 

community from all the rest? 

4. & Participation of the communities in the Work* 
Ed ucation consortium should increase the degree 
oT collaboration among sectors of the community 
tftat. can make important contributions to 
assisting youth make a transition to work and 
shed li&t on vfaat ingredients in the total 
efrore have that result, so as. to racixitate 
spreaoto other communities .* 

The' intermediate objective is the further development 
of a collaborative process among the key institutions and 
sectors, The 'federal interest and special relationship with 
thase communities, the making available the services of the ■$■ 
National Manpower Institute, the provision of consultants, and 
the formation of a network among the communities are all for 
the purpose of increasing the depth and scope of collaboration. 

Information Weeded ; 

e Does the depth and scope of collaboration in the 
participating communities actually increase? 

e Does collaboration proceed to some point where the 

tough (&rid more decisive) issues are joined and 
■ then stall? ^ <? 

e Does collaboration result in relevant changes in 
the internal operation of the separate institutions 
that are favorable to- the transition process? 

• Does the wider involvement attract the attention 
of the community political process? 



* If, in fac,t, the final conclusion is that this would be 
desirable. 
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3. The process of collaboration should lead to ■ 
the creation of an agenda tor substantive 
act logs- (in such areas as indicated jr. page 27), 
the establishment of priorities among themT 
and the implementation of the agenaa . 

Once a collaborative process is underlay ,^the question 
will become whether it results in anything b .sides talk and 
the ^exchange of information. In each community in the Consor- 
tium, a plan will le developed for moving education~work 

cooperative&initiatives forward. That, of course, is no guar- 
ds* 

an tee that the plan will be carried out, or that it will-be 

■ it 

carried out effectively. Such plans do, however, establish a 
local basis for assessing the quality of further activities. 



Information Weeded : w 

e Do the substantive actions address a broad 
^transition matters, or tend toward a single "i 




lect"? 



e Does collaboration follow through into joint imple- 
mentation, or do the actions taken end up being 
those of individual institutions? 

e Are exiating^community resources utilized more than 
they were be'l-ore? ■» 

e Have opportunities actually broadened in terms of 

- placement assistance 

- counseling for career and career preparation 
choices ft 

- experience opportunities integrated with 
, classroon education 

- private employment 

- community service 

- occupational information 

- education on other timetables than the present ■* 
straight through expectations 

- changes in employer attitudes toward hiring 
youth under age 21 
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those additional (or other) goals thv» coimmmity 

'Has cha quality of the opportunities in those areas * 
benefited by the collaborative- process by which 
they were created* as c<$apared to other efforts 
that spring from single institutions? 

The development of a comprehensive research design would 
not stop with 'the matter of whether or not the specified 
opportunities wera created. The central hypothesis referred 
to "enlarged opportunities for youth to nature sooner and 
more .surely in terms of integration into adult work purstflts." 
^Whether the specified opportunities lead to such integration 
is a matter not to be takengfor granted in a research study, 
although the length of time which would be involved to test 
gnether these opportunities lead there would likely be in the 
range of four to six years... and perhaps longer. 

0 
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# ADULTS 

, The^concept of a collaborative process is applicable to 
creating opportunities for adults to move more easily from 
work to education.^- The^largest difference is that there is 
a societal expectation that youth will go to work. *^ re is 
much, less so that adults will go to school. But the same 
institutions are involved, if for different reasons, and the 
same possibilities for collaboration among the key private 
and public institutions. 

^ There is enough similarity in the process of colla^ration 
that *i»as described in the youth paper to make it redundant to 
repeat it in. connection with adult transitions. It is chiefly 
the nature of adult problems and potential opportunities, and 
the character of the agenda that might come out of the collab- 
orative process, that is different. Therefore, the discussion 

O 

which follows will be about the nature of adult transitions, 
and the hypotheses as to the outcomes oil such a collaborative 
pmcess. At the present time, there is no pilot effort with 
adults comparable to the one now commencing* under aegis of the 
thrse federal Cabinet agencies. 



1. The Transition to Education Problem 

Entry into adult life means, for mos" people, the end of 
education, often with only the limited training by employers 
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on the job. Yet, workers have needs thrust on them by constant 
changes in the economic machinery that requir that they adapt 
or become dropouts from industrial society, porkers become ^ 
dislocated from their jobs due to technological change, 



national economic policies, changes in coesftoBr buying habits, 

geographical relocation of industry, adverse international 

' ■'' 

competition, and just plain mismanagement: of their firms. A 
shift in jobs or occupations often requires formal education 
and training. 

■> 

Beyond outright dislocation, the. opportunities for 
moving up tho skill lazier during the career years frequently 
depend on education or training (and the certification which 
results); if not ayailable^'it meanc the wortc*r is stuck on. 
one of the lcwer rungs. Non-realization of career goals may 
result simply from having made the wrong choice wfoen younger 
...in a system that doesn't give many second chances for sub- 
stantial redirection of careers through education and training 
opportunities . 

Often, the adult worker did not, could not, take advantage 
of the 12 years of free education available to all... if it is 
taken at one sitting and before the age of 20 or 21. Fifty-one 
million adult Americans-have less that 12 years education. 

Proportionately, more adult blacks and other minorities are 

o 

in this (rs:i,tuation. T&e increasing opportunity for two years 
of education beyond high school at" a modest tuition in a commu- 
nity institution is a comparatively recent development, 
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one which was not available wheij^ 



;*the great majority of today's 



adults were leav ng high school and still without fami « 
responsibilities. The lack of concentration on adult needs 
affects particularly the chances of women... who may be entering 
the labor i&arket after meeting rhe responsibilities of mother- 
hood, or who already may be in a "reserved for women only 
position 11 , . .to take advantage of whatever reduction of sex 
role stereotyping may be occurring*. 



-While there are envelopments^ in some places , and on 
particular fronts , that can be built upon, existing circum- 
stances are reinforced by institutional and governmental 
practices, inadequate information networks and low 
expectations . 

• Adult education offerings through the public school 



system are limited by state and federal funding 
levels, the range of curriculum choices, ani the 



assumption that..* for adults *. .education is some- 



thing to be offered only on a part-time basis. 



• Employers want to hire people already trained, and 



^they will limit investments in human capital, 




fearing that other employers will pirate away 



employees whose training they did not have to pa^ 



for. 



t Unemployment insurance provides cash assistance 



when people are unemployed, but under circumstances 
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that greatly restrict using the available time 
for education and training. 

• There. are only a few models of brokering 
services to match adults' desires for education 
or training with existing opportunities. While 
Chese models point the direction, such services 
are largely unavailable- 

* The training opportunities which do exist 
often do not match standard work schedules, and 
employers have been slow to adopt "flexitime" 
arrangements - 

* Employers and unions have, in some instances, 
negotiated tuition refund and education sab- 
batical plans, but where they exist they are often 
taken advantage of by only a small percentage 

of workers . 

o Training and education available under such 
public programs as che Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act and the Social Services program 
of che Public Assistance Act are often shaped 
without the participation of representatives of 
pcscsecondary education. 

• Poscseconcary education institutions do not 
generally have the close relationships with 
employers and unions chat wcuic help workers 
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cake advantage of opportunities under bilateral 
or unilateral education programs, nor do the 
relationships produce added financial resources 
to expand offerings by those institutions to 
adults. 

• Educational certification opportunities are 
frequently blocked by a lack of integration 
with formal education institutions, so that 
academic credit is often not available for 
comparable work. 

• Vhile work is underway in the GAEL Consortium 
on translating work experience intc academic 
credit, it is not yet common practice, and win 
require close linkages between postsecondary 
institutions and industry, in order to facilitate 
movement from work to education. - - 

• Communications between community postsecondary 
educational institutions and employers/unions 
are underdeveloped— so as to take less than full 
advantage of matching skill/credential require- 
ments with the content of course offerings. 

This is the situation with regard to adults that would 
warrant collaboration among the several institutions and 
sectors. 
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2. Possible Agenda for a Collaborative Process 

What a Community Council will want to do and what priori- 
ties it establishes is, of course, up to the participants, 
after acquainting itself with the kinds of concerns expressed 
above and taking stock of the particular conditions in the com- 
munity. We can speculate as to what kinds of undertakings 
might result... a series of possible activities which could 
constitute the agenda. 

• An inventorying and recordkeeping system of all 
education/ training opportunities and relevant 
facts about them. 

• An inventorying of current industry practices 
with respect to availability of. ^u/tion refund, 
paid educational leave and 'flexitime arrangements. 

• A cooperative venture with employers and unions 
to increase awareness of opportunities among 
employed workers . 

• Achieving an understanding of what kinds of 
opportunities employed workers want, and commu- 
nicating that to local education/ training 
institutions . 

• Operating a cooperative counseling and training/ 
education brokerage service for the adults of 
the community. 
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• Arranging with the unemployment insurance 
office for informing claimants as to community 
opportunities for education and training** 

a Creating cooperative attempts to improve job 
quality and productivity* 

• Reviewing the effectiveness of such local " " ^ 
, operations as the public employment service 

and vocational rehabilitation in meeting trhe ~ 
needs of adult- workers, * 

• Creating greater awareness of sex role 
stereotyping in hiring, promotion and access 
to training/education opportunities, 

m Preparing proposals for pilot programs (to 
be carried out with state t federal and 
foundation assistance) to provide the remaining 
entitlement for those adults who have not yet 
received 12 years of free public education* 

0 Establishing linkages to the GAEL Consortium 
to convert experience into educational credit* 

3* H ypotheses 

The outcomes are likely to vary considerably among a set 
of communities undertaking such collaborative efforts, becaus 

* Particularly where arrangements could be made at the state 
and possibly federal level to cooperate and help finance such 
pilot efforts * 
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of what might be quite different priorities on where to start 
However, for a set of communities taken as a wr.oie, the. hypo- 
thesised outcomes are as follows: 

# Moye effective use of the public and private 
financial resources available to adults for 
further education and training. 

« Improvement of information provided to adults 
about education and trailing opportunities. 

« Removal of some of the administrative and 

organizational obstacles (in education and work 
institutions) which act to limit the fullest i> 
and most effective use of these financial and 
human resources by adults. ; 

;K 4^ ♦-_ "improvement in the communication processes 
y^f^-f^ between education institutions, work institutions, 
workers and. other adults essential for developing 
education programs and curricula responsive to 
the needs of adults. 

€ 

« Increased^access of educational institutions to 
public and, particularly, private education/ 
. training resources. 

e Improvement or community resources as instruments 
in the development of policies, plans ana programs 
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; which affect ths avaiial&Xity of and relevance of 
. education and draining opportunities for adults . 

X X , X 

It has not oeen ehe purpose -^£,,thi£ -p.apet tc develop a 
research design,' or ..a specific evaluation approach, with regard 
to loual collaborative processed for dealing with, education 
and work transitions. Rather, ' it >as : =been to .attempt to lay 
the groundwork for tnatf kind"'o£ eifort, and provide a starting 
pla£$"£or further discWsion and djgvelopifisnt . among, social 
scientists/^nd^evalu^to^s^r f 
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FOOTNOTES 



1/ See The Boundless^ Resource , by Wiilard Wirtz ard the 
National Kanpower Institute, 19 75; k Critical Look at Work 
Measurements , by Wiilard Wirtz and Harold Goldstein, 1*375; 
''Youth Unemployment and Career Entry/' by Paul E- Sarton in 
La bor MarVet Information for Youths , 1975; ''Human Resources, 
TRe Changing Labor Market and Undergraduate Education for 
Youths/' by Paul E, 3arton t in Liberal Education , May 1975; 
M Youth Transition to Work/* by Paul E , Serton, in F rom School 
toWork, 1976; and "Learning Through Work and Education/ 1 by 
Laul E, Barton, in Experiential Learning , 1976, 

2/ See The Process of Work Establishment , by Marcia Freedman, 
T959. * 

3/ A laore comprehensive treatment of Councils is contained 
in The Boundless Resource , by WiHard Wirtz and the Eational^ 
Manpower Institute, 1975- There are a number of other compre- 
hensive documeiits that both influence thi£ one and provide 
dimensions not fully covered there. Most particularly, 
Coleman, et al. Youth: Transition to Adulthood , 1973; 
Bridging the Gap f The College Entrance Examination Board, 
1975; Seymour Wolfbein, editor, Lebor Karket Information for 
Youths > 19 75; the several volumes by Jerald Bachman, et al v . 
Youth in Transition , continuing; interpretative pieces by 
Herbert Fames of the longitudinal study he directs; Kredrich 
Harbison, editor , The Transition from School to Wor k, 19~S5 ; : l ; 
Marcia Freedman, The Process of Wo^%EstablishT5ent , 1969;; a 3/ 
volume of papers (in pre^s) on the-jfauth transition coiranis- ^ 
sionsd by the National Com*nission for Manpower Policy; the $ 
recent^articles and speeches by Kenneth Koyt and Sidney 
KarlencJ; the report od the National Panel on High Schools 
and Adolescent Education cheired by John Henry Martin, 1974; 
and Fred ?nd Grace Hechipaer's Crowing Up in America , 1975 
(for a broad historical perspective); .WEh Keinstock, The 
Greening of the High School , 1973. 

4/ See particularly the studies of Freedman, Diemond and 
Sedrosian, Gavstt (3ur^eu oz lebor Statistics), and the * 
National Manpower Institute. 



!i/ See particularly the work of Folk, Kalache":, Barton, 
? f reedman, and Bichman using the longitudinal data of the 
University of Michigan survey and Project Talent. 
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See Wirtz and Goldstein, A Critical Look at the Measuring 
of Work ; Stern for a. recent review o£ computerized job place- 
mant systems; Flanders for a review of what is now available 
from Washington, and Lois-Ellin Data as to the state of know- 
ledge in the area of evaluating the efficacy of bccupational 
information. 

7/' There is little here in the way of comprehensive surveys. 
There is a paper by Gallagher in press with the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy. There are several evaluations 
of effects 1 of the government work experience 'programs by 
Stromadorfer and die Systems Development Corporation, a pro- 
posal, for "Educational Work Experience"- by Silberman, who has 
done a study on "Job Satisfaction of Work Education Students." 
The "possibilities for community service and "action learning" 
are explored by Havighurst, Graham, and Eberly. 

8/ There has been very little attention to placement services' 
to student* in the research literatvxe, except for the many 
eurws of how people find their jobs (such as the longitudinal 
study" cited .in the text), in which teenage- youth always show 
up as not getting them through the school or public employment 
service Ip any significant proportions. Early surveys <1963) 
show that many more college students fat their jobs with 
school help than high school graduates. 

.9/ The most comprehensive recent survey of counseling is by 
^iaxberg. 

10/ See the six-cits study of the impact of child labor laws 
conducted by the National Manpower Institute for the National 
Committee on the- Employment of Youth. 

f^Xlj "ot a matter on which there has been any careful 

attention* except -as such obstacles have been encountered and 
r ov«rc??me in specific work experience projects. & 

12/?; For a fairly recent summary of such efofrts se.e Gallagher's 
aper commissioned by the National Commission for Manpower 
olicy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background ^ ^ 

Since World War II, t the ^nation has experienced mass migrations 
of both industries and people, the almost total mechanization of 
agriculture, dramatic technological changes in business and industry, 
r the expansion of metropolitan areas (in which most of the people now 
live), ever-ifi creasing centralization of major industries, and 
expansion in both the educational establishment and in educational 
opportunities* ^'jjj* perhaps inevitable that in the^ifa^e of such 
rapid change, the conditions vpon which past relationships between 
schools and ot^j&r institutions were based have disappeared, and that 
new means — based on current conditions — to improve the nexus 
between education and the larger community (especially between 
schools and the wrk sector) have been sought- The search has been^ 

Q 

conducted, with varying degrees of intensity, during the entire 
period of change, and has resulted in considerable activity from the 

local to national levels* 

i 

For example, it is estimated that more than 100 > 000 representa-* 
tives of business anWindustry are presently members of formally 
organized vocational eduction advisory committees, additional 
thousands serve on Jo^nt Apprenticeship Committees and as advisors 
to individual instructors of vocational education programs, and 
approximately 4.5 million employers and 40,000 national, regional 
and local business and industrial associations and labor groups are 
presently providing materials and voluntary services the educational 
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system*-^ A recent study indicates that of the 90,OC3 members of 
scho<&? boards, \erying 15,780 educational jurisdictions throughout 
the nation, 59,400 (or about two out of three) are representatives 
of management.-^ Since 1943, the number of vocational education 
advisory councils and committees has increased ten-fold,i' and since 
the 1960s, variously named planning, and advisory councils relating 
both to federally sponsored manpower programs end federally mandated 
educational programs have mushroomed by the thousands. 

Despite this proliferation of mechanisms designed to improve 
communications between schools and the larger community (especially 
the work sector), the charge is still made — indeed, is being made, 
more forcefully than ever before — that one of the major reasons 
youth have difficulties in making the transition from school to work 
and adults are inhibited from moving from work back Into school is 
the "isolation" of education from other institutions at the communicy 
level* Willard Wirtz best sums up the charge in the first paragraph 
of The Boundless Resource: 

M A good deal of American achievement traces intone way 
or another to the development of Education and Work as 
coordinate forces • They have, however, been distinctly 
separate developments controlled by independent 
sovereignities — with the consequence that in most 
people's lives 1 Barr ing and earning pass as totall y 
isolated chapters (emphasis added) * n !sJ 
The jame theme is reiterated almost daily oy representatives of 
the higher echelons o£ government, education, labor, industry and 
other institutions. It would appear that there is an overwhelming 
consensus among the ^'isolated institutions" that they should in some 
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way get together and end their isolation* Closer examination, reveals, 
however, that the consensus exists only in the generality that more 
substantial linkages are desirable; when the talk gets down to 
specifics, consensus generally breaks down. School Boards and 
educators wani, help and advice, which they can either accept or 
ignore, but they are cool to the suggestion that educational policy 
and program decisions be shared with non-educators - Labor unions, 

although generally supportive of the public schools, often take a 

. v 

dim view oSwork education programs it^: areas of high unemployment, 
and balk at suggestions that the Fair Labor Standards Act and other 
similar state legislation be modified to permit increased employment 
of youth. Business and industry often appear to be promoting their 
own specialized interests the promotion of free enterpris^ and 
the preparation of students for jobs in the business and industrial 
complex — to th^ exclusion of all other educational activities. 

These are what Wirtz calls the areas of "tension," but as he 
notes: "-.-productive tension is probably an essential element in 
constructive change."^/ Nevertheless, the historical and current 
factors which contribute to tension should be understood if the 
alleged isolation of institutions is to be eased. Although it is 
beyond the scope of this paper to pi^vide a detailed history of the 
relationships between ^ucation, industry, labor and other institutions, 
a brief summation of some of the major tensions which have existed 
throughout U,S, history, and still, exist today, would lend clarity 
to the discussion which follows. 

Industry-Education 

Although industry's attempts to influence education were minor 
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during the middle to latter parts of the X9th century, the amount of 

education most students received was limited by the labor demands 

of business and industry — which is another way of saying that 

industry actually did exert control. As Wirtz points out, "the 

education that was the subject of principle consideration in the mid- 

19th century was largely elementary learning, covering only those 

essentials that had to come in the beginning." The amount of 

education necessary was about 10 years, **which happened to coincide 

with the physiology of the strengthening of a boy's arm and back 

6/ 

muscles and a girl's coming of child bearing age. - . 

Industry was a prime mover in the passage, of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 in fact, the U.S. Chamber of Commence was one of its 
major champions « but regardless of how necessary a national program 
of vocational education may have been (and still is), industry's 
motives in promoting the legislation were not altogether altruistic. 
The Act &as directed primarily toward the children of immigrants- and 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers in rural areas. Its purpose was to 
prepare boy's- for work In the nation's factories, mines, mills and 
farfrts, and girls — through home economics courses — for tfork *as 
housekeepers, nurse-maids and cooks in other people's homes. It was 
only recently, for example, that, blacks have been enrolled in vocational 
education programs other than agriculture and home economics. 

Industry dominated Boards of Education in "company towns" were 
.primarily interested In turning out disciplined young workers for 
the towns 1 mines* mills and factories. 

Indeed* the liberal reformers of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries worked actively to reduce industry's influence on education* 
and to a great extenc they succeeded* thus possibly contributing to 
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today's "isolation." 

The uneasy relationship between industry and education continues 
today. Some educational commentators believe that industry controls 
che schools — through overwhelming representation on boards of 
education, through domination of curricula as represented by produc- 
tion of textbooks and educational hardware, and through pressure on 
schools to prepare youth for jobs and careers in industry. According 
to Percy Krich; 

'*... industry is a potential threat to educations 
leadership in preparing future citizens. 'Industry 
and Education' implies a relationship between tfcem as 
equals* The real question is whether there is an 

equality relationship between them As an educator, ~ 

I must determine true relationships by facing reality. 
One can 'develop attitudes' toward industry, but one r 
must face the fact that industry (big business) has 
more control and impact on society than the schools. 
Through this impact, big business, in essence, controls 
the schools as well.*!/ 
Although most educators would not line up behind Krich, his 
statement does illustrate the wariness that characterizes education's 
attitudes toward industry participation in school" affairs. The 
suspicion, however, is mutual. Industry, for its part, suspects 
that in many instances, educators are hostile to the free enterprise 
system, and that they pass this hostility on to their students . 

Lab or Unions 

Organized labor has a long history of support of public education 
as well as involvement in vocational education. Some 500 members of 
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the AFL-CIO serve on boards of education, and AFL-CIO publications 
occasionally carry articles encouraging members to participate in 
local and state public education matters and to support increased 
faderaL aid to all facets of public education. However, union support 
of education often is no more altruistic than that of other special 
interest groups, including employers* For example, a major activity 
of the AFL-CIO Education Department is to promote utilization of its 
text and other literature dealing with the union movement in social 
studies! civics and history classes, and as more and more public 
school teachers become union, members , it can be predicted that labor 
education materials in the schools will find greater acceptance. 
Furthermore, unions have taken a d*m view of the expansion of work 
education programs, especially in areas of high unemployment, and 
where programs are initiated without being first cleared through 
union representatives, : ? i:.ally, the elimination of child labor, 
'and the establishment of the eight-hour day and forty-hour week were 
among ^ie goals of the American labor movement for a century before 
they were established as norms by the wage and hour legislation of 
the 1930s, It is, therefore, closely akin to sacrilege — especially 
in a period of higb unemployment — to ask labor leaders to agree 
to a relaxation of these laws in order to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for youth. 



The Concept of "Youth" 

The concept of what constitutes "youth" has changed in the 
United States over tin years, and* this change has brought about a 
new role for education. Joseph F. Dinneen, in his biography of James 
Michael Cur ley, the late perennial mayor of Boston, noted the following: 
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f, The ago limit children must reach, before being freed 

of legal obligation to attend school, was not raised 

because ward or city bosses thought education was good 

for them, It was raised to solve a different problem, 

As the population increased, a labor shortage disappeared 

and a labor surplus was createdt A time came when the 

ward bosses found it difficult to keep heads of families 

employed, let alone their children* When the pressure 

of hundreds of voting fathers for jobs for their children 

became disturbing, and in some ways frightening, political 

bosses seized upon compulsory education as an expedient, 

Keeping children in school until they reached the age of 

16 would defer the problem of finding work for them until 

the bosses found a way to cope with the problem; and they 

hoped education might solve it by giving children enough 

8/ 

training to find jobs for themselves, 11 - 
Thus, when the demand for younger workers decreased, education 
was assigned the task of keeping children out of the labor narket, 
as well as preparing them for entry into it, Stephen P, Heyneman and 
William F. Daniels, summarizing an HEW workshop on youth research, 
which included participation by representatives of some of the most 
eminent juvenile research institutions in tite United States, write: 
"The size of the class of individuals called f y°uth' is directly 
and inversely proportional to their demand in the labor market: the 
more the demand* the less the number of youth; the more the demand, 
the less they can be spared, and the more pressure there is for them 
to enter economic roles identical with adults. Since World War 
II» the years of f, youth f ' have been extended at a rapid rate, in 
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James Hichael Curiey's day, "youth'* often ended at the end of the 
eighth grade; today it can extend up to 25 years of age and beyond. 
"With this first youth generation (the post-World War II generation) 
now well integrated into the highest reaches of our technocracy," 
Heyneman and .Daniels report, "the age range of 'youth' keeps getting 
^ extended upward. Perhaps it will ultimately be defined as inter- 
minable ^If there is another general depression, then those 

who are considered youth will be coterminal with those who are 
considered adolescents ... .We don't simply observe youth as a category 
in the life cycle. We create it, just as we create many other social 
categories that we place ourselves in."— ^ And, the proper place 
for youth, of course, is "in school." 

Regardless how far upward the age range of youth haa been 
extended, however, some students are still dropping out of school 
before they complete high school, high school graduates are entering 
the labor market at the age of 18, and serpents who continue on to 
postsecondary schools after graduating from high school nevertheless 
seek full-time and part-time jobs. The youth. employment rate is the 
highest of any group in the labor force, and it is particularly high 
for blacks and other minorities. There also appears to be a gap for 
students who complete their schooling at age 18 or under and the 
age (generally 21) when they are accepted for employment in regular 
entry-level positions (jobs oth^ than those that appear to be 
reserved specifically for youth). These factors, plus alleged 
restrictions which inhibit adults from seeking retraining or additional 
education, have led to a reexamination of the relationship between 
schools and other institutions in the nation's communities. 

The opinion of .many is that a polarization exists between 
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institutions, and proposals have been put forward to alleviate this 
condition- In discussing these proposals, however, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the history of education in the United States and 
the special interests — whether they be of business and industry, 
labor, the family, the Church, and other segments of society, whiclt 
have sought in the past (and have often succeeded)' in influencing 
the education of American children. As for the educational est^bHsh* 
ment, it has often been charged that in recent years it has been 
transformed into a huge bureaucracy which is primarily interested in 
self*perpetuation. While there may be some truth in the charge, it 
is equally true that at one time in our history it was considered 
desirable for education to disassociate itself from the "special 
interests, 11 and that a disproportionate share of the responsibility 
for solving some of our more pressing social problems (including the 
care of youth until the economy is able to absorb them into the labor 
force) has been assumed* or imposed on, the nation's system of public 
education* In her book, Counterpoint , Miriam Johnson criticizes the 
'Employment Service, not for failing to accomplish th» impossible, but 
for claiming that£3t could accomplish the impossible,^ The^ame 
criticism could be made of the nation *s educational system, 

_ Perhaps, then, the pendulum has swung all the way back, and the 
time is ripe for our institutions to recognize their interdependence, 
and join together in solving the social problems which afflict the 
nation; however, if such joint efforts are tgjbe successful, the 
agenda must move quickly from the general to the specific, and the 
action areas selected must he aimed at substantive, rather than 
peripheral, problems, 
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Community Work -Education Council s 

One of the proposed solutions for breaking down the isolation 

between education and other institutions at the community level is 

.. the formation of community work-education councils, composed of 

^educators , employers t local union representatives t and representatives 

of community organizations, or of the general public itself* The 

idea,, as described in The Boundless Resource . i$ based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. The difficulties that youth experience in making the 

transition, from school to work* and that adults experience 
in moving from work and other adult roles back r into 
education, are caused primarily by the isolation that 
exists between schools and other community institutions 
(especially business and industry), 
2. The solution is "collaboration" between" institutions at 

the community level. 
The proposed councils would differ from existing advisory 
councils or committees in that the "process" would be collaborative 
rather than cooperative. Paul Barton defines the term "collaborative" 
as follows : 

,f *-,.the participation of the representatives of the 

important institutions and sectors of the community that 

have the responsibility* resources* and influence to 

deal with the whole of the transition to regulat^adult 

employment* Xt means an attempt to accomplish jointly 

what coulo not be achieved singly* and a whole that is 

12/ 

larger than the sum of its parts . f, ~' 



4 
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Thu3» collaboration means the actual participation of council 
members in the "process** of narrowing the gap between school and work 
(and work and school) , rather than the mere imparting of advice by 
non-educators to educators* Kenneth Hoy t goes farther than Barton 
in defining collaboration: 

" Collaboration is a term that implies the parties 
involved share responsibility and authority for basic 
policy decision making. . * .Cooperation , on the other 
hand, is a term that assumes two or more parties , each 
with separate and autonomous programs, agree to work 
fa together in making all suck programs more successful. * ' 
To "cooperate** with another agency or organization 

carries no implication that one either can, or should, 

1?/ ^ 
affect its policies or operational practices.**— 

Hoyt's definition implies that for true "collaboration** to take 
place t educators would have to share at least some of their policy 
making and operational responsibilities with other sectors of the 
community, andgthat other community institutions and organizations 
would have to assume new responsibilities. 

The suggested activities of the proposed Community-Work Education 
Councils* as broadly outlined by Barton, are as follows; 

1- Programs or action to briny about the integration of 
experience with education; 

2. Counseling assistance drawing broadly on community $ 
resources ; 



3* Placement assistance and follow-up; 

4* Information Mx career choice; * 

5. Systematic exposure of counselors and teachers to the 
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. 6. Induction of barriers that may exist that impede the 

transition from school to work and from work to school; 

7. Attitude formation of student? to work, and industry to 

J & 
students and high school graduates; and 

8. Promoting understanding of tjie work world and how the 
local economy operates. ^ 

A pilot project hJS been launched by the U.S. Department of 

Labor, in cooperation with th/a^bepafctments of Health, Education and 

* / J) 

Welfare, and Commerce to increase Collaboration at the community 

level. A contract has been entered into 'between the Department of 

Labor and the National Manpower Institute, a private, non-profit 

corporation, to establish a work^ education consortium of 15 communities 

and the involvement of 15 other ^communities ^here collaborative efforts 

already exist. The National Institute of^Education, in order to 

anticipate the role the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

may play with regard to tha^ pilot project, has commissioned aperies 

of papers relating to various aspects of the proposed Community-Work 

Education Councils, of which this paper is one. 

Purpose of the Paper 
The pu~)OSe of the paper is- do identify crucial issues pertain- 
ing to the establishment of Community-Work Education Councils which 
are deserving of r->licy consideration and on which priorities for future 
research and/or evaluation • could be biased. A review was made of 
literature pertaining to past and current mechanisms slnilar to the 
proposed community-work education councils, and personal and telephone 
interviews were conducted with chairmen of existing industry/labor/ 
education councils, and with representatives of government business, 
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industrial and labor groups. Following the research phase of Che 
project, the attempt was made to; (1) categorize past and current 
efforts by type (goals, methods of operation, membership, etc.); 
(2) identify the outcomes of such efforts (if any); and (3) identify 
problems associated with £ach type of council or committee. 

The material thfct follows is organized into t hree sections: 

(1) A discussion of/some of the major ideas and assumptions underlying 
the proposed establishment of community-work education councils; 

(2) a review of existing mechanisms similar to the proposed councils; 
and (3) a summary of the crucial issues relating to he pilot project 
now in progress. 




> IDEAS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

Cameron Buchanan, in a discussion of current proposals to 

improve education-work linkages — including the establishment of 

community* work education councils, notes: it is not immediately 

clear to many educators and industrial personnel exactly what is 

meant by the rather high level discussion and very generalized 

approach presented in these typical documents* It is thought that 

a more particularised view point is needed in order to better find 

i^ut what is meant «*nd its applicability level* Although these 

pxoLpsed and recommended new models and means might be considered 

nftc^ssjry, it is not definitely shewn that this is the case to the 

agreement of all concerned. It is possible to indicate tLat the 

perceived inconsistencies in these documents % f ^ n< * Co show desire 

1/ 

more than need* 1 (emphasis added).—' 

Buchanan's statement goes right to heart of the problem. 
Some students ar e experiencing difficulties in making the transition 
from school t£)work, there ar e impediments which prevent adults from 
reenroliing in educational programs, and it is. d. iirable that some- 
thing be done about these problems. However, we had better be 
certain as to what the causes of these problems are before potential 
solutions are identified, and before the solutions are tried, the/ 
should be worked out in detail* With respect to the proposed 
community-work education councils, there is considerable confusion 
with regard to the stated causes of youth unemployment and impediments 
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to ad/ult educational renewal, and with the proposed means for over- 
coming these problems. Some of the more important of these issues 
are discussed below. » 

Causes of Youth Unemployment 
Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart cite three major reasons* for 
ihe nations high youth unemployment rate: (1) Too many job seekers f 
(2) too few jobs; and (3) institutional impediments (mainly legal, 
• restrictions^!/ -The economics of youth unemployment are well Unownf 
it is Sufficient to note that there ls considerable statistical 
support for the first two rWons . Wit h respect to institutional 
impediments, the authors cite the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
similar state* legislation which inhibit the employment* SO me youth 
between the ages of 14 and 18. However, even if these impediments 
were removed, the unemployment rate for youth would not be affec'ted 
unless there was a concurrent improvement ln economic conditions * . 
pother words, the major % e of ^ youth u 
— too few jobs for too many job seekers. 

Levitan an d T agga rt also observe: "Employers are reluctant to 
hire teenagers when old,* workers are available. In many cases their 
reasons are valid, but t:oo frequently failure to hire youth u 
result of arbitrary discrimination. •£/ * 

Regardless whether or not the failure to hlre y OUth is arbltrary 
discrimination, the fact is that there are not enough jobs for all 
JobseekerL lf discrimination against youth were^to and tomorrow, 

we would have a new problem on our hands - m.w 

^ narms higher unemployment rates 

for non-youth. 
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thus, on* of the basic assumptions upon which the proposed - . 
establishment ^>£ cocnmmit y-work education councils is based — i.e., 
youth unemployment- itf< caused by the isolation of educetion fro^the 
work sector — Is ec best dubious and at worst felse. Care should 
be taken thet for the sake of doing something — anything — we don't 
train our guns* on the wronfc target. Education is everybody's "fell - 
guy/* but education does not have the power to increase the number of 
jobo in the U.S. economy; neither do the proposed community-work 
education councils. The fact is that youth unemployment is rooted 
in economic causes and cannot be solved through manipulation of the 
educational system. The probability that the schools could xio a 
better job in' preparing students ^or the world of work does not ^val- 
idate this basic truth. 



Work to School Problems 
In justifying the hypothesis that adults are impeded from moving 
from work and other adult roles bac^into education and training 
because of ^ne isolation factor, Paul Barton lists 11 supposing 
statements. These range from descriptions of unemployment 'insurance 
restrictions (which prohibit unemployed workers from enrolling in 
retraining or other educational programs) to a lack of communications 
between postsecondary school administrators and employers. The 

important question, however, is whether the demand for reenrollment . 

■y 

in educational programs is real or imaginary. Obviously, the 
.proponents of community-work education programs believe that there 
should be demand for educational renewal, and that there would be 
such a demand in £he best of all possible worlds. Barton notes, 
however, that some employers and unions have negotiated tuition 
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.refunds and&ducational sabbatical plans, ,f but where they exist 
they are taken advantage of by only a small percentage of workers,"^ 
Along the same vein, a recent study of apprenticeship progrpis in ? 
Rhode Island and California reported that where unions had instituted 
expensive retraining programs (financed out of contributions from 
management) t the facilities were underutilized. Business agents of 
the ironworkers union in Rhode Island and the compositors in Cali- 
fornia reported that few employed journeymen took advantage of the 
programs, and tnat* most men on the bench — even those who were 
lacking in some baste skills could not be enticed to enroll,-^ 
Previous to the passage of the Manpower Development ai?d Training Act, 
the California legislature eased "availability for work" restrictions 
for unemployment insurance recipients in order that long-term unem- 
ployed workers could enroll in education and training programs and 
still receive unemployment insurance. Very few workers took advantage 
of the opportunity. 

It would appear, therefore, that the major reason that adults 
dc not reenroll in school is because they don't want to. Why this is 
true, nobody knows for sure, but what it all adds up to is a lack 
of demand. If there were a mass demand for adult education and 
retraining programs,-- over and above those that already exist 
(which are considerable) — the chances are that whatever impediments 
exist would soon disappear. It may be true that community- work 
education councils could stimulate a demand for educational renewal 
and remove whatever local impediments may exist, but it is something 
else again to justify the establishment of such councils on an 
alleged isolation of institutions at the community level, 
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Collaboration 

The main distinction between the proposed community-work 
education councils and school- community mechanisms that already exist 
is in the "process/* i.e., the proposed councils would involve 
"collaboration" between Institutions and agencies, whereas most 
existing mechanisms involve merely "cooperation." Until specific 
areas of collaboration are identified, however, this distinction* will 
remain in the realm of semantics. The fact is, as will be shown In 
Section II, many of the suggested activities of community-work 
education councils are already being performed by existing advisory 
and other types of councils. Whether the process by which these 
activities are conducted is "collaborative" or "cooperative" defends 
prettjr much on the eye of the beholder. Is the provision of job 
stations by employers for cooperative education students "collaborative 
or "cooperative?" Is the provision of local labor market information 
by state employment security agencies to local CETA prime sponsors 
"collaborative" or "cooperative?" Were the inventories of community 
manpower programs and educational opportunities developed in the 
past by Cooperative Area Manpower and Planning Committees "collabora- 
tive tf or "cooperative?" All these are suggested activities for the 
proposed community-work education councils. 

The crucial question concerning collaboration is whether schools 
will be willing to share policy making and operational resporisiblities 
with other community organisations and agencies, and whether non- 
educational organisations and institutions will be willing to assume 
new responsibilities for educational programs. The answer to this 
question can be determined only if specific activities are identified 
which are uniquely suited to "collaboration." For example, would 
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the schools be willing to abide by council decisions relating to 
vocational education occupational offerings? Thus, if the council 
decided that course "A" should be discontinued and course "B" should 
be established, would the schools be willing to: (!) put in storage 
all the equipment now being used in course "A", (2) dismiss the 
teacher of course "A", (3) purchase new equipment for course "B", and 
(4) hire a new instructor for course "B H ? Or, if the council 
decided that a new course should be initiated, would employers allow 
the course to be taught in employer facilities/ using employer 
equipment? And wottld the schools agree to such a procedure? 

These are the hard questions and there are many more. Would 
the schools, for example, agree to initiate work education programs 
only after they had been approved by labor representatives — and 
would employers agree to such a procedure? Would labor go along 
with attests to modify federal, state and local child labor and 
minimum wage legislation in order to increase employment opportunities 
for youth? 

The point is that the distinction between collaboration and " 
cooperation means nothing until specific council activities are 
identified. Some of the suggested council activities do not require 
any high degrea of collaboration; some do* The crucial question is 
whether councils will chose to act in areas where collaboration ia 
necessary* 

The Meaning of Community 
The term "community" can mean almost anything anyone wants it 
to mean* A community can be a family, a neighborhood, a town or * 
city, a county, a state, a nation, or even a group of rations. Th^ 
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term "local community*' can me&a anything from a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMS A) to a city neighborhood. Because some of the 
major suggested activities of community-work education councils would 
involve "jurisdictions/' it is important that the concept of community 
be understood. For example, two of the suggested activities are the 
generation of local labor market information, and placement activities 
for school graduates and work education students. In the case of a 
council located within an SHSA, would the jurisdictions for these 
activities be the entire SMS A, a county within the SMSA, a city with- 
in a county within an SMS A, or a neighborhood within a city within 
a county within an^MSA? Or would a community be a local education" 
agency, conmunity college district , or a local employment office 
jurisdiction? 

The concept of conmunity would also determine the membership 
of councils. In large SMSAs* it is .likely that there would be more than 
one t council, leading to the question of how employers, labor repre- 
sentatives, and other state and conmunity agency representatives O^uld 
be shared. In areas where there is mere than one council, or where 
there are other agencies (such as CETA prime sponsors) engaged in 
generating local labor market information. and placement activities, 
.would there be a negji to coordinate the coordinators? > 

Perhaps the term "community," as it is used in The Boundless 
Resource and the Barton paper is merely an undefined descriptive for 
locations in which councils already exist, but when it comes to 
selecting activities for the various "communities," the question of 
jurisdiction and overlap with other mechanisms (such as CETA prime 
sponsors, Boards of Education, local Employment Service Office .areas, 
and advisory committees) would have to be taken into consideration- 
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Local Financing 

Paul Barton, in discussing the pilot project now being conducted 
by the Rational Manpower Institute, poses the question: "Would it 
be a contradiction for a Federal presence in a local community to . 
urge local, and heavily private initiative? The answer was that it 
would not be a contradiction if the Federal role was limited to 
encouragement, if it were not clearly a federally funded 'program' 
that would'make communities think it was just another avenue for 
obtaining Federal support, and if non-Federal and non- government 
instrumentalities were involved in direct relationships with the 
communities, and with counterpart organizations within the communities* 

The fact is, however, that federal funds will be used to help 
finance the councils included in the project sample and the proposed 
consortium. Thus, regardless how desirable it would be to ignore or 
downplay the federal presence, a federal presence will nevertheless 
be felt. In selecting existing councils or mechanisms to be included 
in the consortium, what types of local financing will be required? 
Should there be a mix of private and public funds? Should councils 
be avoided that are financed solely from one source (e,g,, employers, 
labor unions, education)? Would not "collaboration" involve joint 
funding of councils, in order that no one segment of the community 
would exert undue influence on council policy and activities? The 
answers to these questions are not forthcoming from the architects 
of the conmunity-vork education council idea* Yet, if the federal 
presence* is to be minimized, the question as to what constitutes 
local financing — whether it be broad-based or- solely from one or 
two institutions ~ would be crucial* 
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Council Authority 

Th* question of local financing leads directly to an even more 
important issue* The proposed councils would be operating alongside 
Boards of Education (usually elected by the voters in local communi- 
ties and financed out of local tax funds) , variously constituted 
advisory committees and councils- (made up of representatives of 
local employers, labor union representatives, educators and others « 
and financed out of local funds), and other duly constituted entities, 
tunded out of local, federal and state funds. Where would^ community- 
work education councils fit into this maze? And from what base would 
they receive their power to influence, their "legitimacy?" Who or 
what institutions would establish the councils? Perhaps at this time 
the latter question is moot* since existing entities will be selected 
for participation in the pilot project, but in the long run, these 
questions are very much to the point. 

In discussing these issues with directors of industry education 

< 

councils who are hoping to receive funds from the pilot project, it 
became clear that by being selected for participation in the pilot 
project, the directors believe that a federal "imprimture" would 
be given to their councils, and that this federal approval would not 
only increase the stature of the councils, but would help in obtaining 
additional funds front other federal sources. Thus, the potential 
beneficiaries of the pilot project see federal recognition as a prime 
souyce of both power and legitimacy. At the same time, most of the 
chairman interviewed expressed skepticism of the concept as it is 
outlined in The Boundless Resource . "It just won't work," one 
resporiden£ said. "Corporations are already being taxed to pay for 
what they consider to be bloated educational agencies. Why should 
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additional corporate funds and resourced be poured into education? 
As for school districts, they aren't about to give up one iota of 
their authority* It's a nice concept, but from a political point of 
view^it's impractical.* 1 this comment pretty much sums ^up the opini 
of most of the directors interviewed* It is interesting to note, 
however, that regardless or their skepticism; most are anxious to 
take part in the pilot project* 

The problem here is how the federal government can reach* in to 
local communities without overreaching itself? The proposers of 
community* work education councils want a grass roots effort — a neo 
Saul Alinsky type movement yet the very fact that the federal 
government is leading the cheering section and^hlolding out the 
promise of funds contradicts this objective. But, without the 
federal imprimatur from what source would the councils draw their 
authority? From education? From the work sector? From both? It 
:is certain that without' the participation of education, the prs£g>osed 
councils would falter, and that the work sector by itself would be 
considered a biased and therefore ineffective intermediary. Thus, 

i 

if the proposed councils, are to be effective, the impetus would 
have to come from both sectors, which leads Co che question of incen 

Incentives for: Participation 
Participation in community-work education councils would mean 
the as*»unption of new responsibilities for all concerned. According 
to Writz, "the proposal rests... on the, conviction that enough people 
want very mush today to reestablish their role in handling their 
own affairs, ehat this can be done most meaningfully at the local 
level, and that the closer tying in of youths' education and what 
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*«■ cornea After it la « good assignment to start on."~^ As a generality, 
this statement rings true, but when applied to specific issues, it 

\ loses a Rood deal of its force. Host Boards of Education throughout 

v n *tion hold open meetings, but the only time the public shows up 

in force is when the sensational — bussing, sex education, the 
elimination of athletic programs, potential teacher strikes — are 
on the agenda. There la s«ry little evidence that the transition from 
school to work is a burning .issue at the local level. Perhaps, it 
should be* and perhaps it ccald be, but the fact is that it is not . 

What then would be the incentives for participation in conmunity* 
work education councils? It would appear that educators would have' the 

^ strongest incentive* since if the councils were^ successful* they would 
receive help from other segments of the community in providing services 
f or^jjt^dents . But* educators are already sponsoring and participating 
in thousands of similar mechanisms throughout the country. It would 
hsve Co be shewn clearly that cpmmunity*work education councils had^the 
potential for p?ovidis& something over and above what is presently 
being provided by existing mechanisms before the enthusiastic partic- 
ipation of educators could be expected. In addition* it can be 
anticipated that educators would be wary 1 of any proposal which would 

/ threaten their control over educational programs. - 

As for employers* if there were evidence ta show that employers' 
were having major difficulties in hiring we Unprepared entry-level 
workers 4 or that retraining is a major problem in most business and 
industrial establishments, employers might be willing to allocate 
funds and resources — over and above what they are already contri- 
buting to education « in an effort to solve the problem* In today's 
loose lebbr market • however* there is little evidence that this is a 
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major problem. Can we expert ttiS£ "corporate social conscience*' 
would provide the incentive? Even Wirtz doubts this: "The primary 
business of business is still business, and the currency of 'corporate 
social conscience* is inflated, except as it is based on the more 
classical corporate self interest.'-^ 

Thehistory of labor union participation in educational 
advisory committees and councils is not one that would inspire con* 



fidence J ^s collaboration. In the early days of the Manpower Develop- 
ed jr 

ment arid Training Program, tr«*de unions effectively blocked the 
establishment of programs in occupational areas that were considered 
apprenticeable, and delayed the full implementation of the Act's on* 
the-job trainingjfeovisions for well over two years. A 1966 President's 
Committee on Manpower report, for example, pointed out that the MDTA 
program in San Francisco was primarily female, because labor union 
representatives on San Francisco's MDTA Advisory Cotmnictee vetoed 
programs in traditionally male occupational areas, 2/ A recent report 

on cooperative education programs in urban areas pointed out that 

o 

where unions were asked to either participate or help promote work 
education programs, union demands in return for participation or 
cooperatioi^ constituted a threat to tSe entire program.—^ rinaily^ 
unions are adamantly opposed to relaxation of child labor and minimum 
wage legislation. Indeed, the incentives for union participation 

-if* 

could be to block some of the most important suggested activities of the 
u 

councils. 

The answer to these objections, of course, is that the various 
parties could find some areas where collaboration would be possible. 
This may be true, but would the resulting activity be substantive, 




or would it be any more significant than activities which are alr^y. 
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caking place mder the sponsorship 



pf existing advisory committees 



and councils? This^would depend ori\the areas for action selected, 



and on the degree to which individual council members were motivated 
to act. \ 

Council Meabership 
One of the problems that have plagued the architects of past 
and present advisory committees arid councils has been the question of 
memberships wUb should sit on advisory committees or councils? The 
categories of membership are easjrto identify: business and industry, 

education, labor, community organizations, and the general public. 

- i* 

When it comes down to individual selections, however, the process 

becomes a good deal more complicated. How many businessmen and 

industrialists would be necessary in order that all employers in a 

community would be well repra^^ted? How many public members would 

be needed to represent all segments of the general public? Can the 

Central Labor Council or Building Trades Council speak for all unions 

in the community. Which of the myriad community organizations should 

be selected for membership? 

The problem is relatively simple at the class or "project" 
( v. ' 

level. For example, it would not be difficult for coordinators or 

printing trades cooperative education programs to select advisory 

committees. They would recruit the leading employers of printing 

t ades wcrk&jjggia the community, and representatives of printing trades 

unions. The^jpnctions of the committees would be equally'^ear: they 

would advise on curriculum, and provide on-the-job training for 

students enrolled in the programs. 

The problem of selection for more generalized councils, such as 

the proposed community-work education councils* however, is quite 
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another matter. Can a large industrial employer (who is apt to be 
well known and therefore desirable for publication relations reasons) 
speak for all other employers in the community"! or even most of the 
community's employers, what specifically would the representatives 
of the various segments of the community be asked to do? The problem 
is most acute with the proposed community- work education councils, 
because no gin^e institution is c harged with the responsibility ^or 
th eir formation , If, f or example, education was the moving force in 
the establishment of the councils, £he\selection of members would be 

based on whatever specific contribution!, educators %^ht a broad- 
^^feCbmmunity council could provide. The sa me would fe? true if 

employers, labor unions, or even the general public wejfe the moving 
. forces behind the establishment off^he c 

with no particular agency or institution 

reasons) the formation of councils; few would the councils be formed, 

and if they were fon&d, jho would be selected to sit on them, and 

what would they do? 



W 

auncils. But,\&th no "core'/ 
advocating (for its own 



> With respect to the pi^t program, existing councils (variously 
named) woul& be selected for participation. In addition to whatever 
these councils are doing now, their agenL would consist of one or 
more^of the following five broad areas of\ activities , (1) counseling 
and advice for students; (2) the provisiol of occupational information; 
(3) placement activities; (4) development \f the career education 
concept and edfeation-experience programs; L CO the establishment 
of educational interchanges. 1 ^ Presumably, councils would 
apply pressure on existing a^ncies to provide Services, institute 
action programs on their own, or both. But, the Wed membership 
of councils would depend on which role the councils\dopted. If, 
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for example, the councils adopt primarily the advocate role, the 
most appropriate membership would be highly prestigious representatives 
of each sector of the community, regardless of their expertise. If, 
on the other hand, the countils opt for action optograms, M it wduld 
b'a necessary for council members to have expertise in the program 
areas. Fast experience indicates that the latter type council is the 
most difficult to establish. 

Summary 

Willard tfirtz, in The Boundless Resource , outlines a prospectus 

for an Education /Work Policy. He presents a problem and suggests in 

general terms a solution to the problem. The book is a provocative 
a ■ 

and eloquent plea for community level action to improve linkages be- 
tween school and work for both youth and adults. The idea of 
"collaboration' 1 between institutions at the local level though the 
establishment of community-work education councils is eminently 
worthy of consideration*' It is an idea, however, that has not as yejC 
been fully developed. The*tfirtz prospectus is, as it should be* & 



call to action, but before action is taken, the propc^d program 
should be given the developmental attention it deserves. tfirtz cites 
Antigone *$ counsel: "Until we have tried and failed, we haven't 
failed. 11 True, but first we ought to'know exactly what it is that 
we are trying. 



P 
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WHAT'S GOING ON " 
the typical school district In a town 03c city of the ttnited 
Stated has the following: 

1. Board of Education <^ 

2. Citizens' Advisory Committee (appointed by the Boird cr 
Io^lI education agency, self -appointed » or both) ;f 

3. Advisory Committees on Vocational Education (usually one ~"* r ' 
for each vocational education occupational area) 

4. Advisory Committees to Individual Instructors of 
Vocational Education and Other Classes 

5. Parent Teachers' Associations 

6. One or More Joint Apprenticeship Committees 

$$ 

In addition, many school districts now have "career education 
committees," "industry-education councils," and "conaounity resource 
workshops." If the district is located within an Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I area, it will also have an advisory 
committee for, programs funded under Title I. Finally, most school 
districts are within the jurisdictions o-f^ Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Acr. (CETA) prime sponsors, which are required to have 
advisory committees made up of employers, and representatives of labor, 
the general public, and community agencies (including education) , ^ 

Trade associations, individual employers and labor unions 
contribute materials, participate in work education programs, cooperate 
in student vocational education and other student clubs and associations » 
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arrange field trips for both students end teachers, and contribute 
equipment td the schools. 

With all this activity going qn in most of the nations school 
districts* can it be possible that education is totally isolated 
from other institutions ** that the schools are completely separate 
entities, divorced from the work and service sectors of communities? 
The answer to this question, of course, depends on the extent to 
which educators make use of exist ing^ommit tees and councils and 
non-educator contributions, the quality of non-educator participation 
and contributions t and — most importantly -* the value of the 
resulting policies and programs to individual students* 

In this section, a ri review is made of the difJ^ent types of 
activities which are presently conducted, their accomplishments (if 
any), their shortcomings, and the reasons for their success or lack 
q£ success* The section concludes with a comparison between what is 
actually taking place at the present time and with what is contem- 
plated (or hoped for) through the establishment of, still another 
group of local level councils — the community workn^ducation councils* 

The material^ organised into two sub-sections; (1) Easting 
Activity; and (2) The "New Means*" The firsn sub-section is sub- 
divided as follows: (IK Institutional Activities; and (2) Committees 
and Councils* 

» 

Existing Activity 

Institutional Activities 

O it was estimated in 1963 that the dollar volume of instructional 
materials, visual aids, career literature, posters, and so on, 
provided to public schools by industry — trade associations as- well 
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as individual employers — was over $160 million.- 7 This estimate 
does not include the dollar value of scholarship and fellowship funds 
nor of contributed time of executives and other industry personnel. 
There is no doubt that the volume of industry- sponsored and dis- 
seminated material for use in schools is now well beyond the 1963 
estimate. No estimates are available for labor or other institutional 
contributions, but — although a good deal less than industry con-, 
tributions — they are considerable. In this sub-section, an appraisal 
is made of the activities of institutions, acting on their own (out- 
side of committees and councils), in behalf of the public schools. 

Business and Industry 

The most comprehensive survey of individual company support of 
public education was made by Robert L. Ayars in 1963 before the 
formation of the National Alliance of Businessmen and the great 
upsurge in industry participation caused by the riots of the mid* 
sixties and the resulting manpower programs (most of which were 
educational) that followed the passage of anti-poverty legislation. 
Ayars surveyed 243 companies. He found Chat the most often mentioned 
contribution was the provision of instructional materials. Close 
to seven out of ten of ths companies prepared and distributed book* ° 
lets; six out of ten provided filmstrips, slides, transparencies, 
records and tapes; four out of ten supplied textbooks and company 
histories; and well over three out of ten furnished samples of raw 
materials and/or finished products, and a vsriety of displays and 
exhibits, 2 -' 0 

Table 1 shows the frsquency of company sponsorsd instructional 
services for students, snd Table 2 shows the frequency of company 
sponsored help in upgrading the "real world" knowledge of teachers. 
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Tsblt 1 indicates that tv«n before Che passage of the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968, a significant number of companies 
were participating in work education programs, especially at the 
college level. Table 1 also indicates i:hat a considerable aflmber of 
companies, at both the secondary and postsecondary levels, were 
helping in vocational training, counseling and guidance programs. 
The amount of company activity at the elementary level, for both 
students and teachers, was considerable, as were the number of 
Workshop s j conferences and seminars for teachers, in which company 
representatives participated. 



Table 1 

Instructional Service Provided for Schools 





Eleaentarv 


Secondary 


College 


Student fisld trips to offices* wills 
sod fsctorles 


24X 


66X 


SSX 


Classrooa and assembly speakers 


18X 


62X 


S9X 


Student ciub prograas 


4X 


" 60X 


8X 


Student work experience prograas 


7X 


26X 


39X 


Help In vocational training, 
, counseling, and guidance prograas 


4X 


42X 


38X 


Student award and recognition prograas 


3Z 


29X 


18X 


CurricuJ.uu advisors 


42 


22X 


19X 


Facilities and equipment for MStlngs 


4X 


17X 


14X 


Teachers and proftsaora on loan 


4X 


5X 


16X 


Substitute teachers «nd adult or night 
school tsschsrs 


IX 


14X 


22% 


Student trave} prograas (less thsn)lX 


3X 


SX 


Othsr prograas (ssainars, tours, rtsearch 
- projects, work-study prograas for drop 
' outs, etc.l_ 


2X 


6X 


6X 



; Source: Albert t. Ayara "How Business and Industry era Helping Schools" 
pg. S7, Saturday Review, October 17, 1964), 
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Tail* 2 
Stlp in Upgrading Teacheis 





Elementery 


Secondary 


College or 

Adult School 


PFjitlt vl*it# * %klM 4 nmrn tt«*Tadi iai> gV— Edtica* 

: ti&a Day progruee 


2UX 






tforkabope, coherences, and seminars 
^ f or tticbits 


IX 


54Z 


* 


Research and work experience oppor- 
tunities for teachere 


IX 


1QX 




Special classes 


IX 


yx 




Travel program 


1* 


IX 


U 


Other programa (consultant service, 
assistance la economic education 
programs, special trips, and 
timer employment) 


ZX 


5X 


3X 



Source: Albert t. Ayara "How Businasa and Industry are Helping Schools", 
pg. 57 Saturday Raview, October 17;, 1964. 



A more recent , survey by the National Industrial Conference 

Board of 50 firms involved in providing services to schools (1972) 

indicated that the degree of Involvement ranged from a low of 34 

percent who at the time were offering political support to schools 

in fiscal betters to a high of 83' percent who were' providing financial 

support for specific programs. Half the respondents indicated that 

they were providing opportunities for students and teachers to 

observe business and plant operations on a regular basis* and equip- 

3/ 

oant for specific classes.-' The businessmen eurveyei, however, 
believed that they could have done more. Some said there was a lack 
of requeete by echoole for business help end, in so^te cases, refusels 
on the perC of schools to use busineee donated meterials. One, Southern 
bank president eef.d that educators refuse to teach "free enterprise 
economics."^ 
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In 1968, tht Ccmfertncft Board conducted a survey of 1,033 
companies to determine thair willingna«« to initiate action on 
education and training programs. The results, shown in Table 3, 
indicate that the hightst percentage of positive replies pertained 
to the "retraining of workers rendered unemployed by automation;" 
the lowest percentage to "improvement of local school curriculum." 

Table 3 

Conptny WillinjneM to Initiate Action on Education and Training Problems 



Parcent of Companies 



By Size By Industry 





Total 
Respondents 


Snail 


Medium 


-* 

Large 


Manu- 
facturing 


Nonmanu- 
facturing 


dumber of Coananles 


Q. 033) 


(146) 


(494) 


i393L_ 


(683) 


(350) 


Improvement and expansion of local 


55.62 


59. 6X 


54. 9X 


55. OX 


56. 4X 


54.0X 


Inprovemeoc of local school 


48. 5X 


50.7X 


49. 4X 


46. 6X 


48.8? 


48. OX 


&\ 

Problems associated with school 


53.9X 


58.9X 


52.21 


54.21 


52. 7X 


56. 3X 


Improvement of work/career oppor- 
tunities for minority groups.... 


62. 92 


69. 2X 


65. 2X 


74. 3X 


67. 9X 


71. 7X 


Retraining of workers rendered 


72. 6X 


73. 2X 


70. 6% 


74. IX 


74. IX 


69. 7X 



Source: the National Industrial Conference Board* Inc.* The Role of Businessjfc Ln 
Public Affairs t Studies ia Public Affairs No, 2 (Hew York: The Boarff" 
1968), p. 26. ^ 



Trade Associations: Business and industry trade associations 
generate a large volume of materials and services for the educational 
system* These range from career education and curriculum materials 
to the sponsorship of "community resource workshops" (by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute) and the promotion of industry-education 
councils by the National Association of Manufacturers and the U*S* 
Chamber of Commerces The latter two organizations have been in the 
business of providing materials and services to the schools for a 
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number of years. Both have adopted policies in favor of "career 
education/* and both have sponsored "business-industry days" and' 
other events throughout the country. An interview with the Educational 
Director of the^KAM revealed that more than 100 member* of the 
association are participating in industry-education-councils. He 
indicated, however, that industry participation is pretty much restricted 
to "Fortune's 500." The former Educational Director of the U.S. 
Chamber said that business participation in education increases as 
labor markets get "tighter," or as unemployment rates go down and 



employers experience difficulties in recruiting and holding workers. 
He also said that the Chamber's emphasis has shifted from business- 
industry career days to cooperation in instituting career education 
curricula. 

National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) r Formed in the late 1960s 
as a partnership between business and the federal government, NAB 
concentrates mainly on the placement of disadvantaged individuals in 
jobs. In its earliest stages, executives were loaned to newly 
established NAB offices throughout the country to get the program off 
the ground. Working with locgl employment service personnel, NAB 



offices developed jobs and filled them with disadvantaged individuals 



recruited by local employment service offices. Today, the job develop* 
ment and placement program is administered primarily by employment 
service personnel. v 

A study performed in 1968 attempted to identify cooperative 
efforts that had taken place between schools and industry to meet the 
goals of NAB- The results indicated that^the coamunication link 
between schools and industry was at best poor and at worst nonexistent. 
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Businessmen did not know who to contact in the school system* and 
tthen they dt£ manage to propose ideas to school administrators* many 
claimed that they were given M the run aroffigj/ 1 Others claimed that 
teachers were interested in business-sponsored education programs* 
but had difficulty in gaining approval Cor such programs from their 
supervisors.—^ 

At the present time* NAB has 130 metropolitan offices throughout 
the Raited States which* in addition to their placement activities* 
sponsor the following youth programs: # Jjf 

1. Youth Motivation Task Force : A program which brings disad- 
vantaged youth in contact with young men and women from 
business who have similar backgrounds. Its major purpose 
is to motivate students to remain in school. 

2. College Cluster Program : A program to establish clusters 
of business representatives and college adninistrators 
around minority colleges so that the employing community 
can assist graduates to better compete for jobs in 



business and industry. 

3. Vocational Guidance' Institutes : A program* sponsored by 
local businessmen* for school counselors* administrators 
and^|ur:icula specialists. The goal of these institutes* 
which are co-sponsored with universities* is to provide 
educators with a better awareness of minority problems 
and to become better equipped to counsel -students 0*$ the 
types of jobs open to then upon graduation. 

4. Guided Opportunities for Life Decisions j A program to 
provide economically disadvantaged youth with year-round 
work experiences that w^ll create a greater understanding 

Cr 
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of private sector career opportunities and help students 
chose realistic ciree^ goals. 

Mr. James F. Grogan, of the Xe^x Corporation, in discussing the 
goals of NAB f stated: "If our natioh f s businessmen and educators 
can't find ways to stem the tide (i.e., school dropouts) and to make 
our ^educational curriculum valid and relevant in term* of meaningful 
jobs for everyone, we can only envision the 1 Roman Circus* and the 
predominant welfare state as being grimmer than anything predicted by 
Gibbon and Orwell."-' ^ # 

Constraints: The extent of voluntary industry participation in 
education, and the extent to which induscry f s contributions are 
accept^ by educators, depends on whether constraints, b*£ed primarily 
on mutual confusion and suspicion, can be overcome. Although there is 
evidence to indicate that polarized positions between industry and 
education are breaking down* there can be no doubt that coiBmunication 
betveen the two institutions could be improved. According to Burt, 
some of the constraining factors stemming from the educational world 
are: * 

1. Confusion on the part of school administrators as to 
what they want from industry. 

2. Lack of knowledge on the part of school administrators 
of how industry is organized or how to approach industry. 

3. Suspicion on the part of school administrators of 
motivations of industry in working with schools. 

4. Fear of school administrators that industry groups will 
become special interest pressure groups. 

5. Lack of willingness by school^ administr a torero provide 
staff to work with industry in developing cooperative 
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.relationahipe;;;. , - 

6. Overemphasis by school administrators at local, state, 
and national levels on advisory commit cets as the eole 
technique for achieving industry-education cooperation. 

7. Lack of understanding by school adndnistratora^of the . 
role of the instructor in achieving Indus try- education 
cooperation. 

8. Lack of coordination of industry participation in the 
individual schools of the school system by administrators 
at. the central office ^vel. 

9. Jealouay of perbgatives on the part of supervising staff 
at both the central office And individual school lewis 
so that industry participation in 'school programs beS&mes 
diffused and relatively impotent. 

10. Lack of guidance from state officials, national educational 
organizations, and the U.S. Office of Education in 
providing realistic guideline^ and adequate staff to enlist 
and encourage indusfc^gp participation in school, matters. U 

As for industry, Burt lists the following: 

1. Confusion concerning the mission of public education, 
school organization and how to work effectively with 
school jfpople* 

2. Unwillingness to make long-range committments to volunteer 
services to schools, thus creating among educators a .sense 
of impermanency and resulting self-seeking motivations on 
the part of industry. 

3. Too quick to disillusionment on the^g^t o£ industry when 
school officials take a cautious approach to industry** 
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initiated cooperative programs. 
4* Lack of planned organization, assignment of staff, and 
budgeted funds on the part of industry to effectively 
^ channel and implement its desire to be involved in work 
with schools. 

5* Lack of knowledge and leadership on the part cf industry 
as to what it msy rightfully demand, as a matter of 
public policy, from the public schools. 



Summary 

Although it is true thkfc' the constraints listed above inhibit 

& 



inCer»cCi|| betveen^c'ducat&V and industry, it is equally Crue thar 

cooperative (and perhaps even "collaborative") programs have been 

- - & 
and ere being developed and that many of them are in the areas of 

suggested activities for the pressed community-worx education 

councils. Education and Industry are, indeed, "independent sovereign 

ities," but there is considerable "commerce" between them. It is 

highly doubtful that either sector will — or should give up its 

independence, but total isolation is not a condition now end it is 

not likely to be in the future. Perhaps more ext^ysive collaborative 

relationships can be developed between the two sectors, but there is 

always the problem of striking a balance. One recalls the angry ^ 

criticisms of college students during the sixties to the effect that 

our nation's colleges and universities were nothing more than "farm 

clubs" for industry. ^ 

5 

Labor Unions 

Labor unions enter into collaborative relationships with schools 
in the conduct of apprenticeship programs, cooperate in some work 
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education programs , and provide texts and materials for use in the 
nation's classrooms. In recent years, however, unions have had 
difficulties in supporting some educational programs involving 
cooperations between schools and the work sector, and have been in 
outright opposition to suggestions that labor standards legislation 
be relaxed to* permit increased employment of youth. A recent study 
of coopejpk&^c education programs in urban areas, for example, 
pointed^o^that schools refrained from requesting union help inj|;ke 
inauguration of cooperative programs, because they feared union demands 
would be impossible to meet. 5/ The Los Angelas Federation of Labor, 
AFL-CIO, issued a "statement of Position on Community Involvement 
in Vocational Education, ,f which may be typical of the attitudes of most 

union officials and members toward work education progig^s. Such 

- ***** ' 

programs, the statement reads, should have advisory committees which 
include labor representation. Unions should be consulted on the 
initiation of new programs and be assured that regular workers will 



not be displaced. In addition to receiving school credit and the 
minimum wage, students 

should be extended the benefits of sociaT*security and unempl 



who participate in work education program^ 
benefits of $ociar*security and unemployijvjpt 
insurance. Finally, "there should be periodic reviews and repoits 



by school personnel of places of employment and conditions of labor. 
Such reports should be given to each member of program advisory 
committees .^j^ Although the Los Angeles statement appears eminently 

reasonable, it could be viewed as a threat ^both school officials 

+ 10/ 
and employers.—' 

The AFL-CIO has been cool to proposed career education programs , 

and does not promote local union participation in industry-education 

councils. Unions do not view ft y° u th unemployment" apart from total 
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unemployment, and are therefore vary of programs to cure unemploy- 
ment for any segment of the population which do not attack the basic 
economic causes of unemployment:. 

Nevertheless* while unions remain it&olVed in their traditional 
basic f unctions , they *re today expanding these functions to partic- 
ipation in >road social movements. The AFL-CIO's program for the g 
1970s includes efforts to resolve ghetto and innercity problems, and 
aid to the rural poor and others bypassed by society. This emphasis 
on social aims iff in response to the broader intergfts and social 
consciousness of new members coming into the unions — government 
workers (especially teachers) ar»d blacks. One important fadfibr which 
may have an effect on education-union relations is that there are 
presently 4 f O0C school districts throughout *%ie United States which 
have collective bargaining arrangements with teachers' unions, 4 

Aespite the cool reception given career education by the national 
office of the AFl-CIO, the Dnit<^ Automobile Workers (UAW) and the 
United Rubber, Plastic and Linoleum Workers of America have issued 
statements supporting career education, and there has Veen a good 
deal of local union participation in career education programs in 
New York State, Springfield, Massachusetts and Peoria, Illinois. One 
of the most interesting of the many union-education cooperative 
programs is the UAW's assignmen^of 27 retired skilled craftsmen as & 
advisors in the vocational education departments of 19 inner* city 
Detroit schools. The advisors attempt to acquaint and motivate 
students concerning the opportunities and advantages of becoming 
skilled craftsmen, and assist youth in preparing to take apprentice- 
ship examinations. 

2l8ffiS£Z : Unions have oeen participating in educational programs 
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throughout the history of the American labor movement, and i; can be 
expected that their participation will increase in the future. 
However, care must be taken that the goals of proposed programs are 
^not inimical to union interests. If, for example, proposed community- 
work education programs are billed as panaceas for youth unemployment, 
or if they include among their objectives programs which unions 
consider contrary to the interests of American workers (such as the 
modification of labor standards legislation), little cooperation 
(or collaboration) can be expected from the labor movement- 

National Citizens Groups 

Since the 1960s, a number of national organization^ have been 
formed to enlist the various facets of our national life, on a vplun- 
tary basis , to he^ in developing human resources* Among them "are 



The Urban Coalition, The National Committee for the Support of f Public 
Schools, and the Joint Conmittee on Economic Education (which was 
founded in 1949)* Although the overall objectives of these organiza- 
tions are broad, programs in support of public education are one of 
thdir major goals. 

Urban Coalition ;lfn the field of education, the Urban Coalition, 
which is made up of political, social, religious and industrial 
leaders, has spottS**sd programs in three large cities — New York, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. The three local Coalitions are involved 
primarily in the development of industry-school cooperative programs 
in the inner-city areas. 

National Commi t tHe for t he Sup port of Public Schools Founded 

*M 

in 1962, the National Committee is composed of leaders in business, 
labor, agriculture and the professions, 'and is fir ,ced entirely by 
volunteer tax-deductible contributions from individuals, industries, 
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and foundations. Its primary purpose is to provide facts and insights 
regarding public education so that its members, reflecting all shades 
of opinion, can intelligently work out solutions to meet the needs 
of their own schools . 

Joint Committee on Economic Education : <Tfi^ Joint Council on 
Economic Education was organised in 1949 with tt}e support of the 
Conmittee for^conomic Development and from the. Ford Foundation's 
Fund for Adult Education. The entire program of the Council is to: 
"reduce economic illiteracy by ^broving the quality of economics 
taught in our schools and colleges "— by trained tochers using 
effective teaching materials." There are over 50 affiliated councils 
15^46 states which work vith local school systems and colleges to 
develop programs founded on local needs A* 

These are only a few of the nation^ groups which are engaged 
in the support of public education; ' countless others exist at the 
state and local levels. 

- Summary j t 
This brief review of industry/labci/ citizen, group interaction 
vith the public school system indicates that tti schools are receiving 
considerable support from other private and public institutions. 
Unfortunately, no c c>mp r eh ens ive evaluation of such support has ever 
been i$ade. As a result,. the question as to its usefulness is generally 
determined by the biases of observers*.' Industry criticizes the 
sch^ls for not making use of business -generated materials; the 
schools criticise industry for grinding ics own axe; and labor criti- , 
cises both education and industry for reasons of its own. Yet, all 
three sectors *- plus citizens' groups ■— join in cooperative and 

4 

collaborative efforts in most of the nation's school districts. 
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Paxhaps these extorts i^Pwt all that they should be, but by any 

strsfcch of th* imafinationit cannot ba said, that complete isolation 

• t*\ _ 

axiata betweiw them^ 

c ■ 

Committeea and Council • 

Xt ia inp^sibla to estimate the total number of connittaaa 
and councils altHar sponsorad by public schools or appointed by othar 
Sroupa (including self-appointed citiaanV committees) to advise or 
pressure tha schools on various matters in axis cane « today,* but (dia 
numbar must ba wxe than 100,000. .Xt ia astimatad that there ara 
ovsr 20,000 formally organized vocational a ducat ion advisory com- 
mit teat alona, and this figure doaa not includa advisory committees 
to individual vocational aducation and/or work education classes.—' 
Indead, *it would ba intarasting t .now tha amount of tin* educators 
spend oaating and working with advisory conmittaaa and councils. ,The 
numbar of committees and councils has increased dramatically .since 
the 1960s, because' most federal legislation passed during that turbu-' 
lent period mandated the establishment o2 advisory .committees or 
councils, and because of pressure from' local groups for increased 
participation m the formation of local school district policies and 
decisions. 

It would be impossible in this paper to review the activities 
of all cotnnittees and councils which are active in school matters today; 
thus, the decision was made to concentrate on three 'typei of advisory 
8*§»? S: (D Vocational Education Advisory Committees; (2) Industry- 
Education Councils; and (3) Federally mandated manpower ad^tory 
councils. These types 6f committees are most closely' associated with 
the transition of students from school to work and £he movement of 
adults from work and other adu^t roles back into school. 

* L 
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Vocational Education Advisory Committee g 
Vocational aducetion advisory committees are of three typas: 
(1) General; (2) Departmental j end (3) Specific Occupation. Host • 

school districts throughout the United Ststes heve one or nor* of these 

« 

types of committees. Their membership consists of employers, labor 

i 

unions, community snd governmental organizations, representetlve* of 
various segments of the generel public, and, of course, vocational 
educators. Although' thair functions art quit* similar to those 
suggested for the proposed community-work education councils, the 
process through which advisory committees operate is definitely not 
"colleborative." An American Vocational Education Association <AVA) 
booklet on advisory committees .before describing the functions of 
advisory committees, states what their purpose is not : 

"The functions of the locel advisory cosnnittee csn best 

established by stating first what the group is not 
to do. The numerous provinces which invite partic- 
ipation outweigh' the area* closed to committee operation . 

and prevent this eppsoech fro* being negative The 

duties of advisory committees should extend beyond 
giving advice, but the ipeabarg_havft neither legislative 

nor edminjstretive ajtthorUy Formation of these 

comittees is not intended £p usurp .the perogatives 

of boards of education or of administrative staffs, 

bsjft occasionally such faars ere articulated. . Because 

the approval and support of ftp board members ..and stflff 

*xe yitel, thay must be. assured sbat. while the danger 

is ; present and some advisory committees have tried to 

move in that direction,' the barriers will be firmly placid,"^ 
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On^i having made thi» distinction, the AVA goes on to explain 

13/ 

the function* of advisory committees as follow*: — 

1. Occupational Surveys : "Advisory committees should advisa 
eha eshool administration on th* types of offerings 
raquirad to satisfy tha prapatory as wall as tha retraining 
and upgrading needs' of tha individuals of tha community." * 

' 'To do this properly, advisory committees should aithar 

conduct occupational surveys, or saa to, it that thay are 
conducted. 

2. Verification of Course Content : Advisory committees should 
establish practices "which will keep instruction practical 
and functional." 

3. S upport for Proposed Le g islation : Advisory comnittaes should 
"support educator* in the important area of legislation and 
appropriations." 

One voeational educator cites the following ^fxinctions tfs ways 
in which advisory . committees can help the educator: 

1. Make community surveys; 

2. Determine and verify need for training; 

3. Provide tangible evidence that industry is supporting tha 
program; ■ . 

4. Raview past accomplishments and forecast trends affecting 
training and employment; 

5. Evaluate the programs;- 

. 6. Provide financial, legislative and moral support; 

7. Interpret the program to .the community, to unions, to employers; 

8. plan facilities and establish standards for shop and lab 
training; . 
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9. Secure donations of equipment and supplies; 

10. Identify new technical developments which require chenges • 
in tha curriculum; 

11. Encourage teaching recruits; 

12. Provide guidance and support in technical matters; 

13. Da t ermine qualifications needed for selecting instructors; 

14. Counsel and guide students in relation to the world of work; 

15. 'Find placement opportunities for students; 

( 16. Determine criteria for evaluating student performance; an<& 
. 17. Develop cooperative work experience programs for students.—^ 
If many of tha above listed functions eppear to be the same as 
those proposed for community-work education councils , it ia because 
they ere the same. Tha question, of course, is how well- have these 
functions been carried out by advisory committees. No evaluation has 
been devoted exclusively to the performance of vocational edvisory 
committees et the local level. However, many assessments of vocetionel 
•ducat ion programs in general have commented on the contribution of 
edvisory qommittees. The concensus eppears to be thet the closer 
edvisory comnittees are attached to specific classes, or occupational 
areas, the more effective they are apt to be. * 

Specfrx-S&*pccupation or Class AdKsory Committees ; In all the 
discussion ebout the transition of students from school to, work* 
the role of the instructor or coordinator at the "firing line" Uvel 
is ell too often ignored. Host students, especially vocational 
education students, receive the vest majority 0 f their counseling from 
instructors j who in turn,, are required in most states to have had 
precticel experience in the trades they teach in order to be qualified 
es vocational education instructors. Instructors also play a majo* 
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role in the placement of students, and in follgjwing up on students 
after placement. Specific occupation or clsss advisory commit Mas 
are invaluable to instructors in carrying out thasa functions. Tha 
advantages ef these typas of committees ara thst thair purposes are 
Clearly delineated: 

1. To advise on curricula «nd equipment for specific 

4* a* 

occupational araas or classes; fy 
2 T . To provide equipment where it is needed; 

3. To sdvisa on job opportunities in the occupationsl arfaj 

4. To provide work stations for cooperative and other work 
educstion student's; and 

5. To provide full-time jobs for graduates. 

Asked to name the chsracterietics of active and involved ' 
advisory committees, the coordinators of 30 cooperative education 
programs in urban areas replied that such committees, composed of high 
level business or industrial representatives ( should meet often and 
parfora at least two major functions : (1) employer relations and " 
job development : and (2) curriculum development and revision. Members 
of such Ida si committees' would visit classrooms, provide advice on 
how training could be improved, talk with students individually', and 
make presentations to clssses as a whole, 

Departmental Advisory Committees ; These committals serve each < 
occupational area (or cluster) of a vocational education program in 
a school district or school. Their value depends on the extent to 
which demands ere made on the committees by school districts or 
schools.' The coordinators ^mentioned above rated lS ouc of 30 of 
>',ieir departmental edvi^sory committees in some way useful; the remainder 
were of little use (st Least *to school coordinators ).W According 
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to the coordinators interviewed, the value of a good departmental 
advisory committee is that it either performs functions th^t coordi- 
nators otherwise would have to perform, or that it helps coordinators 
in performing key functions . For example, in Houston, departmental 
advisory cbmnittees draft lists o£ employers, by occupational area, 
that have expressed an interest in participating 'in secondary 
cooperative education programs. These lists are distributed to ^ 
coordinators for job development purposes. The New York City Co* 
operative Education Commission meets six times a year to deal with 
program' promotion, the development of new work stations, anil problems 
that .arise in the area of city-wide employer and labor relations * 
A committee for a Boston fashion merchandising pj^gram, composed of 
27 representatives pf department stores in Washington, D*C, New 
York City and Boston, not only lends status to the program, but also 
assures the development of adequate work stations, placement for 
graduates, 'and provides advise in maintaining up-to-date curricula. 

What little evidence exists, however, indicates that the 
performance of departmental advisory committees is uneven throughout 
the country. 

General Advisory Committees : General advisory committees assist 
in the development and maintenance of the entire vocational education 
program^of a school or schoql district* General committees are the 
farthest removed from the "firing line," and their purposes or 
functions are the least clearly^delineated. It'tfould-be expected chat 
the .major responsibility for the generation of local labor market 
information across the broad occupational spectrum* would be 

vested in general advisory committees. However, there ir little 

:/ 
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•vidence that such committees engage in tAis function, or if they do, 
the results do not reach local education agency personnel responsible 
for planning, or school counselors and instructors. The major 
purposes of general advisory conuaittees appear to be of a public ^ 
relations nature. The prestige or their memberships lend validity to r 
the overal programs , they assist the schools in legislative and ^ 
appropriations matters* and sponsor events which focus public attention 
on vocational education programs. 

Limitations of Advisory Committees : One of the major limitations 
u of vocational education advisory coiraittees, especially of "general 11 
variety is' that the membership is trttt * often chosen according to the 
expertise needed to c^rry out committee functions. What appears to 
be happening in many cases is a "prestige exchange. Businessmen, 

* fa- V 

labor representatives and members o± other segments of the community ^ 
consider service on advisory comn^ttees something of a status symbol, 
and educators, by appointing prestigous members of the community to 
advisory committees, g&in public acceptance for their vocational 
education programs. The result. is that committees are often made up 
of individuals who agree with each other and who do not expect to 

r * 

devote much time to committee matters other tnan the time they spend 
at meetings. Even more important, the more complicated functions of 
advisory committees, such as the generation of local labor market 
information through occupational surveys, are often ignored, HoveVer, 
these are limitations which apply to all kinds of voluntary activities, 
including thpse of industry-education councils and the proposed 
community-work education councils. " 
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Indus t ree du cation Councils ^ 
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The tern "Industry-education councils" Is used here to denote a 
number of variously named councils, committees, workshops, partner- 
ships, etc., that have come Into being over the years, not necessarily 
thr^hj£he Initiative of educators, and that are concerned with the 
total educational program, rather than any particular type of 
education, such as "vocational education. H Although In their earliest 
days, some of these organizations were formed to Improve educational 
programs In specific fields (such as science and engineering after 
the Sputnik scare}, most are-now embracing the career education" 



concept. The prime movers of the indus^y-education movement have 
beennindustrlallsts and their associations, such as the N.A.M. Labor 
participation has not been extensive, and participation by educators 
has been characterized by caution and, at times, outright reluctance. 
Although participation by individuals as parents , rather than as 
representatives of institutions, has been non-existent: in most 
Industry-education type organizations, because^the impetus * for the 
establishment of industry^education councils haa&occurred for the 
most part outside the school system, they have been afforded the 
attributes of" "citizens 1 movements." 

There are two national associations of industry-education 
councils, one of which dates back to 1964: The National Association- 
of Industry Education Council (NAIEC), and the Industry Education 
Councils of America. (IECA). 

The HAIEC was established in 1964;yalthough its .beginnings date 
back to the 1940s vhen.it was known as the Business-Industry Section 
of the. National Science Teacher Association.. Its purposes are as 
follows: * 

* » 
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• • & 

X. to provide & national organization for representatives 
of business * industry t education, government and labor 
to promote increased levels of cooperation; 

2. To identify are^ of i&utual interest and to formulate 
£ programs and procedures which meet acceptable standards; 

and ° 3? 

3. To cosmunicace with any group concerned with education w 

^ ' ' i# 

about cooperative programs and projects, 
Th«rilAIEC has approximately 250*300 members composed of educators, 
individual firms and national trade associations. Recently, the 

organizetion'merged with the Rational Community Workshop Association, 

Jl . ■ 

en organization made up primarily of educators. Previous to the 
merger, the NAIEC's membership was primarily from the business and 
industry sectors^it is now.^omposed of equal representation from the 
education and business-industry sectors. 

The IECA i'. a relatively new organization of California and 

# 

Arizona Indus try -educat ion councils* Its purposes are as follows : / 

1. Establish a clearinghouse to stimulate a better under- 
standing of .interrelationship of schools and industry; 

* 

2. Encourage the formation of statewide or regional groups 
to develop programs at the local level; ^ 

*3. Develop leadership at the state or regional levels for 
the 'implementation of- programs and activities at 'the 
community level; ' 

4. Interchange information concerning ongoing programs and 
to develop methods for their implementation at the state 
or regional -level; 

5. Kold regionel meetings, seminars and the like for interchange 
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; - of Information for the benefi^of all concerned; and 

6. Encourage long-range planning to carry ojxt the above 

mentioned objectives.. 

There are^pproximately 40 industry-education councils presently 

in operation (mainly in New Yor^and California); the number of 

0 

similar mechanisms (variously named) ia unknown. In preparation for 
the writing of this paper* representatives of both the NAXEC algji 
IECA, the directors of seven industry-education councils* and six 
similar mechanisms were interviewed. The purposes of interviews 

were to determine ttfe histjypr of individual councils > their member- 

o 

ships* paid staffs*, financing, activities, problems, vie^s, regarding 
"collaboration 11 versus "cooperation and the possible effects of* 
federal intervention in what"* has been primarily a local initiative* 
: History : Of the 13 councils whose directors were interviewed* 
* seven were initiated primarily by industry* five by education, and 

otte by a public group. The reasons for the establishment of the 

* * 

councils, although varied, were primarily concerned , with the transi- 
tion of Students from school to work (although one was formed solely 
to provide supplementary education for employed adults). One had its 
beginnings in the post-Sputnik scare, one in the student unrest of 
the sixties, four in response to the career education concept, and 
two in the concept of using community resources in educational programs. 
Others were inspired by testimony at a statewide hearing on public 
education, the need felt by some industrialists in one community to 
promote etre teaching oS. free enterprise economics in the public schools, 
the results of a labor market survey (by the Chamber of Commerce)' 
which showed a need for better business linages with the public 

schools, and the need for teacher' training in some communities , 

„„- ._ .6) 



Council Memberships: Two of the councils had no formalized 
•tructura; five limited membership to business end industriel repre- 
tentative*; three were composed of business end education representa- 
tives; two included labor representatives in addition to business> 
and education members and one included community agency members in . 
eddition to business* labor and education; and one was made up of 
political office holders as well as business end labor representatives 

Paid Staffs : All but thi^e had paid staffs. The average 
number of staff members was three, i!|5ut one had seven full-time staff 
members, and due had a staff of 13 full-time And 10 pert-time 
employees . 

■ Financing: Five of the councils were financed by state and 

i, 

local education agencies, but in t;hree of these instances, industry 

provided in-kind contributions. Indus try provided all of the funding 

for, five of the councils, but in one instance, local education 

agencies, provided in-kind contributions. One council was funded, 

jointly by industry and education, and one was the recipient of a 

* * * 

federal. grant. In |wo of the councils funded solely by^ education 

agencies, one also received a federal grant and^one was the recipient 

of contributions from the general public. , 

Activities :*' 

Among s the activities of che councils were the following; 

1. Sponsorship of Job Fairs and other •'events'* (e.g., career ' 

days, tescimonial dinners/ tfeacher and student award * 

ceremonies, etc.) 
2-. Sponsorship of conferences on legislation 
3. Sponsorship of NAB-model Career Guidance* Institute (two 

councils) ° 
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4. Development of tconomlc educeticn programs (two councils) 

5. Development of community resources fcr ua.k by schools 
(two councils) 

6. Development of ctrser sducttion programs for^tudents 
snd tht promotion of rstourctt for uss in career 
sducttion program (five countslt) 

7. Development^ f is.^her training programs (thrct councils) 

8. Program to provide supplementary education for&adult 
workart (non-high school graduates) on job-sites 

9. Preoption of Coanunily* resource workshops 

.10. The generation of local labor msrket information (two councils) 
11* Miscellaneous provision of services to schools on request 
Problems t Only four of the reepondsnts idsntified problems of 
any substantivs neture. One ssid thst it was impossible to arrive at 
a conesnsus as g> whst t£e obj actives of the council should be (this 
council had 60 members from business, lsbor and educstion). As s 
result, council sctivitie* were carried out on an sd hoc basis. 
Suspicion by sducators was cited as s problsm by one rsspondent. 
'They think we're out to indoctrinate* pupils in the free enterprise 
system." he said, "but wa'r« dealing i&th that. They're beginning to 
come sround." One council suffered a loss of funding for„political 
reasons, ths naturs of which the director 'was unwilling to disclose. 
One respondent mwgicned three problems: (1) the education members 
turn out in fores for meetings, whereas sttendance by industry 
members is sparse; (2) teschers in some school districts sppsar to 
be hostils to industry contributions; snd (3) bs cause of a be'ttl* .at 
ths state level between vocstionsl and cfjjeer education divisions, it 
is difficult to ge*,* the cooperation of vocationsl education «»tsonnel 

* 
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(this covin**! wti primarily career education oriented) . 

& Host respondents, however, said that they »*ere "probltim-free," 
which nay be an indication that no substantive attempts had been 
made to achieve a collaborative relationship with the schools (see 
below) . ^ 

Collaboration Vs. Cooperation ! Respondents were asked whether 
they were familiar with The Boundlees Resource and proposals for the 
establishment of community-work education councils that would involve 
collaboration between education and othei* community institutions. 
Seven respondents were ^quainted with the book andgthe proposal, find 
four were hopeful of receiving pilOu project granCs. One of the 
respondents, quoted in Section X of this paper, was outspoken in his^ 

Skepticism of 0k idea (yet he was one of the respondents hoping to 
receive a pilot project grant). The remainder, though less outspoken, 
were nevertheless cautious in response to the question of collabora- 
tion. "Educators are already stispic^ius of us," one respondent said, pT 
"we've got to prove our motives are pure." 1 Another said that in 
order for true collaboration to take place, there would have to be a 
; '3Sird force," or "demands on the part of thb general public" for 
changes in educational responsibility. . . 

Effects of Federal Intervention : Since ifcveral of the coiu'.cila 
were already receiving federal grants, and other hoped to be federal ., 
grant recipients, it in not surprising that all but one of the council 
directors saw no conflict in federal financing of "grass roots" 
programs. One director, however, was adamantly opposed to federal 
financing of industry-education councils. "Federal funds, would be a 
crutch and crutches are only for cripples " He believed that the 
-whole idea of community efforts to improve i 0C al education programs 

► * 
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would" be corcprqmised by federal funding* This respondent constituted^ 
v& minority of- one, and his council was na£* up solely of industry 
representatives* Most of the remaining respondents believed that 
federal Recognition (through grants) would lend prestige* to the 
programs and would lead* so additional funding possibilities* 
Summar y 

Industry-education- councils are a relatively new phenomenon on 
the educational scene (although some have been in existence for a 
numbetkof years) > and represent a desire and willingness on the part 
of non-educational institutions 1 ' (primarily industry) to contribute 
expertise and resources to Che education of American students* There 
is no indication at this'time, tiSS^ever, of collaborative relation- 
ships between councils a^nd schools in the sense of^sharing policy 
\and operational decisions for educational programs « and there is 
even less indication ithat there is a grcundswell of "public interest" 
or the^interest of individuals in their private, non-institutional 
capacities as parents and citizens-* in the work of the .councils, 
The councils represent primarily a response to the career education ^ 
concept on Che part of industry and-, to a lesser extent^ labor unions 
and other institutions -^hd agencies. .Their activities^ajre directed 
towarJtfthe* total educational program^ rather than toward specific 
segments- of it (such as .academic or vocational education) , but the*- 
activities themselves are not much different than those performed by 
vocational educaticn-j^md 6ther educational advisory committees 
presently -in operation. ^ 



3 
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Manpower Advisory Committees . * 

Ever since the passage of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) of 1962, educators, employers /.union members and represente- 
es'** °£ other community institutions and agencies have participated 
- in10anpower advisory and/or planning committees* Several of these 
committees ) such as Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
committees and today's Comprehensive ^Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) state and local committees have attempted to coordinate 
community manpower resources for both youth and adults, and bring 

e 

about increased cooperation, if not collaboration, between private 
and public sector institutions. It would be an understatement, to 
say that these federally mandated structures were not altogether 
* successful, and tLat one of the major reason^ for their failure was 
Institutional polarization. For example; . m v „ 

, — In the early days of MDTA, labor was often pitted against 
the Employment Service and* local education jurisdictions 
in the generation of proposals for institutional and on - 
the-job training programs , * 

— Shortcomings of the CAMPS system, which was under the 
' overall jurisdiction of the U.S. Department; of Labor 

(through the Employment Service), were due primarily 
to the unwillingness of other agencies* (federal? state 
and local) to be bound by a system dominated by the Employ* 
ment Service (or LaSSor Departipent) , ' k 

— Concentrated Employment Programs (CEf ) , which attempted to 
accomplish in ghetto areas vhat CETA is nqw attempting to 
do in larger jurisdictions, we re often hampered because 
employers, unions and other agencies were reluctant to 
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work \fith -Community Action Agencies , the prime <sponsors , ( 

of local CEPS. _ . „ , 

r It is interesting to note, however, that following the riots 
* - • *~s 

of the 1960s, local MDTA adivsory coranittees lost a considerable 

anK>un^Vi^C^^^ power and in many cases went^ out^of business 

altogether. The result was that MDTA institutional and, OJT programs 

-underwent an expansion, and unions began to institute pre-apprentice- 

ship programs, using MDTA tnfcney* boat happened? It seems that 

public pressure, or the demands of individuals acting as citizens, 

interceded in what had been primarily an under-publicized battle „ 

between institutions. Something had to give in , the case of the- MDTA 

program it was labor opposition. The point is that unless the con- 

sciousness of the public is raised, or unless the public is concerned 

about specific problems which are being aggravated by institutional 

polarization, there is very little' pressure on institutions, to 

change their positions, or to compromise -in order to effect potential 

solutions to the problems. D 

* All this, of course, is past history; the best that, can be done 

is. to understand its lessons. t For 'present purposes, however, it 

blight be well to take a look at the current mechanism designed to 

achieve cooperation and coordination of manpower programs at the' 

local level CETA. 

CETA ' , 
The Comprehensive Manpower and Training Act mandated that two 
types of advisory bodies be established* (1) State Manpower' Services 
Councils; and (2) Prime* Sponsor CETA Planning or Advisory Councils. 
According to a' 1975 evaluation of coordinated linkages among manpower 
programs, neither of these advisory bodies have had an impact in 
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coordinating manpower programs at either .the state or local levels.—' 

j * * * * 

State Manpower Services Councils have been concerned primarily with 

if " 

grants to the states mandated by CETA, and local advisory committees 

or councils have apparently been established merely to meet CETA 

requirements* The relationship of the local comnittees , to the pro* 

gram planning and decision making process is often obscure and 4 poorly 

defined, ; ' # 

.The evaluation upon which the above remarks were based, however, 

was conducted in 1975. As CETA was passed in 1973'^ many of the 

programs reviewed had been in existence for only a shorp "period of 

* r 
time. A *new study, which will not be completed lintil January, 1977 

(and ia which the author of this paper is participating), indicates 

chat in some areas significant contributions are being.made by State 

Manpower Services Councils, Perhaps the most f *portant is in che 

area of local labor market information, ^ For example, inSCalifornia 

and .Georgia, contracts have been entered into between state CETA' 

offices and State Employment Security Departments to provide local 

labor market information for CETA prime sponsors," In California^ the 

research and statistics division ofr the Employment Development ;t 

Department (Employment Service) sponsored a conference for all local 

prime sponsors, to determine their needs with regard to local labor 

market' information. Regular reports and projections will be supplied 

to prime sponsors on a monthly «basis * * 

This is an encouraging development. The provision of local' labor 

* * » 

p * * 

market information has never baen considered a high priority by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, or its Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 1972 
evaluation of the effectiveness of MDTA in meeting employers 's needs 
in skill shortage occupations noted: "A major finding and con- 
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elusion of this vtporn is that no system exists for defining or 
identifying skilla shortage occupations at the local level, despite 
* tin introduction of computerized data gathering systems* the existence 

' i 

'of a national industrial matrix, the methodologies for forecasting 
national occupational needs » applicant information (including un- 
employment insurance transactions), and other valid sources of infpr- 

,mation* No. system exists for synthesizing and storing occupational 
information emanating from many sources* For the most pajrt, the ^ 

research and, statistics staffs of Employment Security agencies are 

t* * 

v * - 

operating as field staffs to generate aggregate data that are used in 

identifying national or state trends; they are not providing staff 

services to the operating arms of the Employment Service. As a 

* 

result, planning is left to tttose least capable of understanding 

complicated information gathering systems and methodologies for 

identifying demand or skills shortage occupations, or for making 

18/ 

occupational forecasts*" — „ * 

The same report also pointed out that thfe pre&ence of employers 
on adyisory comrpittees and councils does not assure the generation 
of* local labor market information. -Based interviews with more 
than 300 employers in 14 cities/ it was concluded that most employers 
do not make occupational projections and have little, knowledge of 
community labor market needs, as differentiated from the needs of 
their individual firms. "Everyone seems, to agree!' the report noted, 
"that employers should participate in the planning process for all 
manpower programs, but if individual employers do not use forecasts 
and do not have much knowledge of employer manpower requirements 
other than their own, the question as to how they should be used is 
very pertinent indeed. Certainly, the addition of two or three 
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employers to an advisory committee is noc going to be of much help 

■ * < . ■ - 

to planners in. identifying treininf* occupetions, other than those 

19/ 

that the employers know about in their own firms*"— 



THtt feet is that the provision of labor -market information to 1 
locel communities could be accomplished in e =very short period of 
time if trained stste, regionel and local Employment Service research 
and statistics stiff were given the assignment, tt is^doubtful* 
6het this will occur ss long ss such personnel are considered, field 
steff for the Burseu of Labor Statistics. It is encouraging, 
however, ,thet the use of state CETA funds (not local prime sponsor 
funds) are being used, in soma £tates st least, to finance the gener- 
ation — by, professionals — of much needed local labor-market 



information* 



The "New Ifoans" 



'ihe "Hew Means 11 suggested ift The Boundless Resource would be 
a tri-pattite council ,~ consisting of representatives of education, 
the work sector, and the "cottcrunity" (presumably parents, students 
and civic leaders), The councils .would be called community -work , v 
education councils, and one of their first jtasks would be to provide 
for "an independent, toughminded process fox critical evaluation *. , 
A - to be initiated when, the project is started and carried on .through • 
to cover every element of failure as v well as success.'—^ 

Relying essentially on community initiative, council functions 
would include f, both the rendering of services directly to vouth and 

the 'brokering' of function of established institutions — partic- 

* ■ 

ularly schools, employing enterprises, labor unions, employment agencies, 
end ffaailies. "-r Council agenda would include: 
1. Counseling — Advice" to Students 
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2. Th« Development of tocal Occupational Information. 
■ 3. The Development of a School Placement Service and Follow-Up 

fc System,/ k * 

hi Advancement of Career Education and ^Education -Experience 

. Programs t ^ 
5. 4 Promotion of Educational Interchanges (or new ttsthods of 

a&rnatlng education and experience) 
The one, distinctive characteristic of the proposed community* 
work education councils is that cHey would be initiated by '"communities 
as a whole/* rather than by institutional segments of the comnunity. 
Their first task* would be to provide for evaluations of what 
F presently exists; presumably, their future agenda would be based op 
the results of ttiese evaluations/ 

There is- no* doubt that there is a need for. an assessment of 
present mechanisms designed to facilitate the transition between 

*r * 

school, and Work, In fact, such an assessment should be conducted 
before a new institution is imposed on thoSe already existing in the 
natlon f s comnjunltles. The activities suggested for the proposed 
community* work education councils are already being petformed by a 
.variety of committees and councils, but reliable information on 
how well existing mechanisms afe working is woefully lacking. 
Arguments Co the effect that high youth unemployment, rat.es f or the 
existence of special jobs for youth, are an indication of how poorly 
youth are being prepared for work, beg the question. High unemploy- * 
ment rates (for youth, older workers, or individuals in their prime 
working years)- are a reflection of economic conditions, and the 
existence of special jobs for youth may be more of an indication of 
the- existence of a transitional process rather than the abscence of 
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* ob*. What i» naada'd la avidanca that "poor praparation" (which ia 
diractly tttribut-thU Co jtchool daficianciaa) is a aignif^gant fcecor 

In limiting tha caraar horicon* of youth, or barring thair antry into 

c 

■ tha work forea. „ ■* > * 

r If it could ba pro^ad that thij ia tha case, it would ba much 
aatiar to martial local aupport for connunity-work ftducation councils. 



0 
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.Hi 
CRUCIAL ISSUES h 
, In Section I of this p*p tr , seven issues relating to ideas 
and ..auction, underlying the propped' establishment of community- 
work education council* were identified. They" were as follows", 
1. Are the causes of youth unemployment economic in nature, 
and if so, how can manipulation of the educational system 
e rt,ult >^* lower youth unemployment rate? ^ 
* 2. U the reason why more adults do not seek educational 
renewal caused by isolation between education and the 
. work Motor .^or i. there a l.ck of demand on the part of 
- «dults for ree^rollment in education and retraining . * 
program? ■* 

* 

,3. Cn : "collibor.tlon" .. 0 ppo..d to "cooperetion" between 
• education .nd other, institution, .t the- comity i.v-l 
tekc pl«c. under .xi.ting condition., or would there ' 
t»ve to be . groundsw.ll of public draand for th£ 
. of educetionel •r««pon»ibilitie«?_ 
4. Should not the tern "cooler" more .clearly de fi„e d ' u ' 
the propoeed .council. «. to ini.ti.t. .ctiyiti.. ta euch 

ar "° " Ch « geMr " i0 ? of loo.! lebor aerk.t infection 
and placement? 

y 

<S. From^th. f.u.r.1 polnt of vlw _ ^ ^ ^ 

joint funding of counclu ln ordet , ^ ^ ^ ^. 

th. coawnity Wd. e„rt and*, influence on' council', . 
policy and decl.'lon.? " 1 
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6, It there sufficient concern on the pert of the general 
* public, employere, parente and'etudents regerdlng the 

transition from schoo?* to work <snd wprlc to school) to t . 
promote genuine Interest in the establishment of , 
v consnuniCy-vork educetion councils? 

^\ 

7, Who or what agaucy or group would be^responsible for 
eeteblishing councils, *rtio would be selected for member- 
ehip, end whet would be the basis for selection — public 
relations {or advocacy), .expertise, or both? 

Hie above can be subsumed' into four major issues: <1) Community 
Jntereut; <2) the Question of Xeolation; <3) the Question «^Poor 
Preparation; and (4) the FedeVel Role. Eech are discussed below. 

Cgwgmttz Interest ^ 

■The proposal for the establishment of community -work educ&ticrt 
councils .is based on the assumption that the general public is deeply 
concerned with the queetion, of education-work policies that 
indlviduala in their private capacities as "parents and citizens are 
demanding * new approach .to the 'transition between school and work 
and/or between work, and other' adult roles and school* While it is 
true that there is a great deal of concern about the quality of the 
educational system in general, there is little evidence to indicate 
that this specific Issue is of priority concern to parents! students, 

civic leaders and others who represent the public interest* Few 

* . * 

blame the educational system for high unemployment rates, and £ew 
unemployed youths blame their inability to obtain en try* level positions 
on deficiencies in die educational system* In other words , either 
rightly or wrongly, people are not conscious of the problem* If 
this is indeed the case* the outlook for establishing tripartite 
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councils/ primarily on the initiative of communities acting as whole ? 
are not bright^ The^e^dence seems to indicate that the major 
impetus for the formation of ihdustry^ed^ation councils has come c 
from th* business sector — not from the general public* 

The Question of Isolation 

* - i 

H 

The charge that education and the^work sactor are totally 
isolated from one another is ah exaggeration. Two put of three members 
of local school boards are representatives of management, &nd a signi-' 
ficftnt number are members of labor unions. Well over busi- 
nessmen ac^labor representatives serve on advisory committees to 
schools and school districts, and the contributions of industry to 
education amount to jwell over $200 million a year. The number of ^ 
advisory fcons&ittees to vocational education alone is in excess of 
20,000/ and industry (and to a lesser extent labor) officials , are 
enthusiastically supporting the development of career education 
programs* It may be that; communication between education and the 
work sector could be improved, but it is not accurate to state that 

A 

ihey" operate -in total, isolation. The crucial question is whether 
it is advisable to superimpose another council over the maze of 
committees and councils that already exist, 0r to seek improvement 
in the operation of presently existing mechanisms. 

The Question of Poor Preparation 

- y * j» 

The charge that students are not well prepared to make the^W 
transition from .school^ to work is not pften supported with facts. 
Most of the A arguments- in support "of this allegation — high youth 
unemployment rates, the existence of special jBJ^for youth, restrictive 
j.abor standards legislation — are unrelated to the educational process, 
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or to the interaction between education and the work aectpr. What 
is needed is evidence that student inability to obtain jobs is 
directly related to deficiencies lit school or school-work programs. 
Perhaps, before a new institution is formed* an assessment should be 
made of presently existing school*work Linkages, at the copnaunity 
level. The results of such an assessment would provide objectivi^S*^ 
information regarding the strengths and deficiencies of existing 
systems, and the basis for possible future action. 

* The. Federal -Role v 
The objective of the pilot project is to encourage the 



"formation of community w^^atication councils without at tive same 

& time creating the impression that the project is, in Paul Barton's' 

* - - * 

words, "just another avenue for obtaining federal support. M Further** 

more, since the councils will, not necessarily have 'objectives, in the 

traditional sense of that term, but will ''discover purpose in t;he 

22/ - 

course of experiencing activity, " — ' federal evaluation effcfrts xd.ll 
be difficult. ^ Finally, since it is hoped that the councils will be 

if** 

* . " "" u l" J 

community initiatied (with only a small nudge from the federal, 
government), ,there doesn't appear jeo be a federal role over and 
above the initial funding of the project and consortium. About all 
interested federal-officials can dp is sit back and wait for a year 

or two before going in Co see whether any of the possible "results," 

^* 

•■ hypothesized by Barton, 1 have actually happened. 
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